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uſually mentioned as one of the Rrong- 0 
eſt . motives , to affe and eſteem; of 
the paſſionate... vege ration I have 1550 ver 
Lordſhip, I think, flows from an admi- 
ration of qualities in 110 15 of Sn in, 
the whole courſe of theſe papers, I have 
7 Az acknowledged 
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unobſerved in public meetings, you are 
admired by all that approach you as the 
life and genius of the converſation. What 


an happy conjunction of different ralents Y 


meets in him whoſe whole diſcourſe is at 


once animated by the ſtrength and force 


of reaſon, and adorned with all the graces 


had embelliſhments of wit? When learn · 


ing irradiates | common life, it is then * 
its bigheſt ufe and perfection; and it is 
ts ſuch as your Lordſhip, that the fciences 


owe the efteem which they have with 


- the active part. of mankind. Knowledge 


> acknowledged — incapable, While . 
| buſy myſelf as a ſtranger upon earth, and 
can pretend. to no other than being a looker 
vo are conſpicuous in the buſy and 
Led world, both in the world of men, i 
and that of letters: while I am ſilent and = 


3m books in role”: men, is like that bort 


DEDICATEOW 


and gloomy paths of his own; but in 


the poſſeſſion of a man of buſineſs, it is 
as a torch in the hand of one who is. 


of t lanthorn which hide kim, who, carries: 
| ts. and ſerves only to paſs, through, ſecret © 


"a 


willing and: able to. hem "rhoſez,. who- | 


are bewildered, the way which leads to- 


their proſperity and welfare. A gene- 


rous concern for your: country, and a- 


paſſion for every thing which is. truly 


great and noble, are what actuate all. 


your life and actions; and I hope you 
will forgive me that 1 have an ambi-- 


tion this book. may be placed in the li- 


brary of ſo good a Judge of what is va-- : 


luable, in that library where the choice is - 
fuch, that- it wilt not be a diſparagement: 
to bs the: meaneſt author in it. Forgive 
me, my Lord, for taking this oecafion of 
WE" all. the world. how. ardently I: 


love | 
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love and honour you 3 and that 5 am, 
with the utmoſt gratitude mw all your. 1 
favours, | WED 2% uu ; 


My LORD, yet i 4 
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- Your Lordfpip's | 


Maſt obliged, 


. moſt obedient, and — 


moſt bumble Servant, 
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| Qualis ubj * venantum murmare tir a 


Horrutt in Maculas — rk; 8 srarzvs. 
A. when the tigreſi ker th mers dr - 4 
( A thouſand angry. ſpots defile her hin. Mr OLA 


BOUT the middle of laſt winter I went to ge = 
A an opera at the theatre in the Hay-market, 
- where I could not but take notice of two parties 
of very fine women, that had placed themſelves in the op- 
polite ſide · boxes, and ſeemed drawn up in a kind of battle- 
aray one againſt another. After a ſhort ſurvey of them, 
1 found they were patched differently; the faces on one 
hand, being ſpotted on the right fide of the fore-head, 
and thoſe upon the other on the left. I quickly perceived 
that they caſt hoſtile glances upon one another; and that 
their patches were placed in thoſe different ſituations, as 
party-ſignals to diſtinguiſh friends from foes. In the 
mi. dle - boxes, between theſe two oppoſite bodies, were 
ſeveral ladies who patched indifferently on both ſides of 
their faces, and ſeemed, to ſit there with no other intention 
but to ſee the opera. Upon inquiry I found, that the 
body of Aazonr on my right-hand, were Whigs, and 
thoſe on my left, Tories; and that thoſe who had placed 
| themſelves in the middle-boxes were a neutral party, whoſe 
faces had not yet declared themſelves. Theſe laſt, how- 
erer, as I afterwards found, diminiſhed daily, and took 
their party with one ſide or the other; inſomuch that T 
ob ed in ſeyeral of · them, the 9 which were By 
| | ore 
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fore diſperſed equally, are now all gone over to the Whig 
or Tory fide of the face. The cenſorious ſay that the 
men, whoſe hearts are aimed at, are very often the occa+ 
fion that one part of the face is thus diſhonoured, and lies 
under a kind of diſgrace; while the other is ſo much ſet off 


and adorned by the owners; and that the patches turn to 


the right or the left, according. to the principles of the 


man who is moſt in favour, But whatever may be the 
motives of a few fantaſtical coquettes, who do not patch 


for the public good fo much as for their own private advan- 


tage, it is certain, that there are ſeveral women of honour, 
who patch out of principle, and with an eye to the in- 
| tereſt of their country. Nay, I am informed that ſome of 
them adhere ſo ſtedfaſtly to their party, and are fo far 
from ſacrificing their zeal for the public to their paſſion. for 
any particular perſon, that in a late draught of marriage- 


articles a lady has ſtipulated with her hufband, that, 


whatever his opinions are, ſhe ſhall be at liberty to patch 


on which ſide ſhe pleaſes. 


* 


I z1usT here take notice, that Reſalinda, a famous 


Whig partizan, - has moſt unfortunately a very beautiful 


mole on the Tory part of her fore-head ; which being 


very conſpicuous, has occaſioned many miſtakes, and given 


an handle to ber enemies to miſrepreſent her face, as 
though it had revolted from the Whig intereſt. But, 


whatever this natural patch may ſeem to intimate, it is 
well known that her notions of government are ſtill the. 


fame. This unlucky mole, however, has miſled ſeveral 


coxcombs; and like the hanging out- of falſe. colours, 


made ſome of them converſe with Ro/alinda in what they 
thought the ſpirit of ber party, when on a ſudden ſhe has 


given them an une: pected. fire, that has ſunk them all at 


once. If Roſalinda is unfortunate in her mole, Nigranilla 
is as unhappy in a pimple, which forces her, againſt her 


inclinations; to patch on the Whig ſide. 


I am told that many virtuous matrons, who formerly. 
have been taught to believe that this artificial ſpotting of 


the face was unlawful, are now reconciled, by a zeal for 


their cauſe, to what they could not be prompted by a con- 
cern for their beauty. This way of declaring war upon one 
another, puts me in mind of what is reported of the ti- 


or 


greſs, that ſeveral ſpots riſe in ker ſkin when ſhe is angry, 
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or as Mr Cowley has imitated the verſes that ſtand as the 
motto of this paper, 3 n 
— She ſwells with angry pride, 

Aud calls forth all her ſpots on ev'ry ſide. 

WEN I was in the theatre the time above-mentioned, - 
I had the curioſity to count the patches on both ſides, and - 
found the Tory patches to be about twenty ſtronger than 
the Whig; but to make amends for this ſmall inequality, 
I the next morning found the whole puppet-ſhow filled 
with faces ſpotted after the Whiggiſlh. manner. Whether 
or no the ladies had retreated hither in order to rally their 
forces I cannot tell; but the next night they came in ſo 
great a body to the opera, that they out-number'd the enemy. 

Tus account of party-patches will, I am afraid, ap- 
pear improbable to thoſe who live at a diſtance from the 
faſhionable world; but as it is a diſtinction of a very ſingu- 
lar nature, and what perhaps may never meet witli a pa- 
rallel, I think I ſhould not have diſcharged the office of a 
faithful Spxcrarok, had not I recorded iit. 

I Have, in former papers, endeavoured to expoſe this 
party-rage in women, as it only ſerves to aggravate the 
hatreds and animoſities that reign among men, and in a 
great meaſure deprives the fair ſex of thoſe peculiar charms, 
with which nature has endowed them. n 

WHEN the Romans and Sabines were at war, and juſt 
upon the point of giving battle, the women who were al- 
lied to both of them, interpoſed with ſo many tears and 
entreaties, that they prevented the mutual ſlaughter which 
. threatened both parties, and united them together in a 

firm and lating ( & ̃½è ͤ¼Ü! Ä 

I wouLD recommend this noble example to our Bri- 
th ladies, at a time when their country is torn with ſo 
many unnatural diviſions, that if they continue, it will be 
a misfortune to be born in it. The Greeks thought it ſo 
Improper for women to intereſt themſelves in competitions 
and contentions, that for this reaſon, among others, they 
forbad them, under pain of death, to be preſent at the 
Ohmpic games, notwithſtanding theſe were the public di- 
verſions of all Greece. 3 5 | 
As our £7g/i/h women excel thoſe of all nations in 
beauty, they ſhould endeavour to out-ſhine them in alt 
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| having addreſſed him 


* 


©. © talked of one way or other. 


. 


mmer Mn 
other accompliſhments proper to the ſex, and to diſtinguiſh 
themſelves as tender mothers, and faithful wives, rather 


than as furious partizans. Female virtues are of a domeſtic 
turn. The family js tlie proper province for private wo- 


men to ſhine in. If they muſt be ſhewing their zeal for 


the public, let it not be againſt thoſe who are perhaps of 


the ſame family, or at leaſt vf the ſame — or nation, 
but againſt thoſe who are the open, profeſſed, undoubted 
enemies of their faith, liberty and country. When the 
Romans were preſſed with a foreign enemy, the ladies vo- 
luntarily contributed all their rings and jewels to aſſiſt the 
government under a public exigence, which appeared ſo 
Iaudable an action in the eyes of their countrymen, that 
from thenceforth it was permitted by a law to pronounce 

public orations at the funeral of a woman in praiſe of the 
deceaſed perſon, which till that time was peculiar to men. 

Would our Eugliſh ladies, inſtead of ſticking on a patch 
againſt thoſe of their own country, ſhew themſelves fo 


truly public-ſpirited as to ſacrifice every one her nacklace 


againſt the common enemy, what decrees ought not to 
be made in favour of them? 8 „ 
Since I am recollecting upon this ſubject ſuch paſſages 
as occur to my memory out of ancient authors. I cannot 


omit a ſentence in the celebrated funeral oration of Peri- 
cles, which he made in honour of thoſe brave Athenians 
that were ſlain in a fight with the Lacedemonians. After 

of to the ſeveral ranks and orders 'of 


bis countrymen, and fhewn them how they ſhould behave 


themſtlves in the public cauſe, he turns to the female part 


of his audience; And as. for you (ſays he) I ſhall adviſe 


© you in very few words ; aſpire only to thoſe virtues that 


TOO 


1 


are peculiar to your ſex; follow your natural modeſty, |} 
© and think it your greateſt commendation not to bs | 
0 a 8 £ e 
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ſtockings, with proper numbers to know how to reckon 
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mmm Caput domina venale fib haſta. © 
: | | P Sat. 3. V. 33. 
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His fortunes ruin d, and himſelf a 
8 1 9 n BEN LY - 


ASSING under Ludgate the other day, I heard a 
voice bawling for charity, which 1 thought I had 
ſomewhere heard before. Coming near to the grate, the 
priſoner called me by my name, and deſired I would throw 
fomething into the box: I was out of countenance for him, 
and did as he bid me, by putting in half a crown. I went 


away, reflecting upon the ſtrange conſtitution of ſome men, 


and how meanly they behave themſelves in all forts of con- 
ditions. The perſon who begged of me is now, as I take 
it, fifty: I was well acquainted with him till about the age 
of twenty-five; at which time a good eftate fell to him by 


| the death of a relation. Upon coming to this unexpected 


good fortune, he ran into all the extravagancies imagina- 
ble; was frequently in drunken diſputes, broke drawers 
heads, talked and ſwore loud, was unmannerly to thoſe a- 
bove him, and inſolent to thoſe below him. I could not 
but remark, that it was the ſame baſeneſs of fpirit which 
worked in his behaviour in both fortunes: the ſame little 
mind was infolent in riches, and ſhameleſs in poverty. This 
accident made me muſe upon the circumftance of being in 
debt in general, and ſolve in my mind what tempers were 
moſt apt to fall into this error of life, as well as the miſ- 
fortune it muſt needs be to languiſh under ſuch preſſures. 
As for myſelf, my natural averſion to that fort of conver- 
ſation which makes a figure with the generality of man- 
Kind, exempts me from any temptations to expence ; and 
all my buſineſs lies within a very narrow compaſs, ' which 
is only to givean honeſt man who takes care of my eſtate, 
proper. vouchers for his quarterly payments to me, and ob- 
ſerve what linnen my laundreſs brings and takes away with 
her once a week: my ſteward, brings his receipt ready 
for my ſigning; and I have a pretty implement with the 
reſpective names of fhirts, cravats, -handkerchiefs and 


with 


| 12 TAE: SP ECTATOR. Noe 837. 
. with my 11 This being almoſt all the buſineſs I 
. have in the world for the care of my own. affairs, I am at 
full leiſure to obſerve upon what others do, with relation 
to their equipage and economy. 

Warn I walk the ſtreet, and obferve the IE? about 
bo - me in this town, : þi 


Where with lile haſte, Re, 4 wr rent ways they r run; 
Some to undo, and "ſome to be undone ;- 5 


2 4 6 OO Sg nahg 2 
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mours, with the pains they both take for the accompliſh- 
. ment of the ends mentioned in the above verſes of Denham, 
'q I cannot much wonder at the endeavour after gain, but am 
extremely aſtoniſhed that men can be fo inſenſible of the 
danger of running into debt. One would think it impoſſible 
I a man hd is given to contract debts ſhould know that 
1 his creditor has from that moment in which he tranſ- 
| preſſes payment, ſo much as that demand comes to in his 
debtor's honour, liberty, and fortune. One would think 
he did not know, that his creditor can ſay the worſt thing 


[ | 
| | | 1 ay) when T behold this vaſt variety of perde and hk 


Þ# | imaginable of him, to wit, That he is unjuſt, without de- 
1 famation; and can ſeize his perſon, without being guilty 
ik of an aſſault. Yet ſuch is the looſe and abandoned turn 


of ſome mens minds, that they can live under theſe con- 
ſtant apprehenſions, and till go on to increaſe the cauſe of 
them. Can there be a more low and ſervile condition, 
ns to be aſhamed or afraid, to ſee any one man breath- 
's ing! yet he that is much in debt, is in that condition with 
| | © relation to twenty different people. There. are indeed cir- 
cumſtances wherein men of honeſt natures may become li- 

able to debts, by ſome unadviſed behaviour in any great 
point of their life, or mortgaging a man's honeſty as a ſe- 
_ eurity for that of another, and the like; but theſe inſtances 
are ſo particular and circumſtantiated, that they cannot 
come within general conſiderations: for one ſuch caſe as 
one of theſe, there are ten, where a man, to keep up a 
farce of retinue and grandeur within his own houſe, ſhall 
ſtirink at the expectation of ſurly demands at his doors. 
Fhe debtor is the creditor's criminal, and all the officers of 
power and ſtate, whom we behold make ſo great a figure, 
are no other than ſo many perſons in authority- to make 
good his charge againſt bim. Human ſociety depends up- 
1 3 | . | on 
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on his having the vengeance law allots him; and the debtor | 
owes his liberty to his neighbour, as much as the murderer 
does his life to his prince. ; Fe 
Our pentry are, generally ſpeaking, in debt; and ma- 
ny families have put it into a kind of method of being fo 
from generation to generation. The father mortgages 
when his ſon is very young; and the boy is to marry as 
ſoon as he is at age, to redeem it, and find portions for his 
ſiſters. This, forſooth, is no great inconvenience to him; 
for he may wench, keep a public table, or feed dogs, like 
a. worthy Engliſh gentleman, till he has out - run half his 
eſtate, and leave the ſame incumbrance upon his firſt- born, 
and ſo on, till one man of more vigour than ordinary goes 
quite through the eſtate, or ſome man of ſenſe comes into 


ſay, liable to the demand or inſult of any man living. 
There is my friend Sir Ax DbREw, tho“ for many years a 
great and general trader, was never the defendant in a law- 
ſuit, in all the perplexity of buſineſs, and the iniquity{of 
mankind at preſent: no one had any colour for the leaſt 
complaint againſt his dealings with him. This is certainly 
as uncommon, and in its proportion as laudable in a citi- 
zen, as it is in a general never to have ſuffered a diſad- 
vantage in fight. . How different from this gentleman is 
Jack Truepenny, who has been an old acquaintance of Sir 
ANDREW and myſelf from boys, but could never learn 
our caution. J7ac has a whoriſh unreſiſting good - nature, 
which makes him incapable of having a property in any 
thing. His fortune, his reputation, his time and his ca- 
pacity, are at any man's ſervice that comes firſt. When 
he was at ſchool, he was whipped thrice a week for faults 
he took upon him to excuſe others; ſince he came into the 
buſineſs of the world, he has been arreſted twice or thrice 
a year for debts he had nothing to do with, but as ſurety 
for others; and I remember when a friend of his had ſuf- 
fered in thevice of the town, all the phyſie his friend took ' 
was conveyed to him by Jack, and inſcribed, © A bolus or 
© an electuary for Mr Truepenny.” Jack had a good e- 
ſtate left him, which came to nothing; becauſe he beliey- . 
ed all who pretended to demands upon it. This eafineſs 
and credulity deſtroy all the vther merit he has; and he 
Vol. II. - 1 SN has 


it, and ſcorns to have an eſtate in partnerſhip, that is to 
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has all bis life been a ſacrifice to others, ado ever re- 


ceiving thanks, or doing one good action. 
III I end this diſcourſe with a ſpeech which I hoard 


| Fack make to one of his creditors, (of whom he deſerved 


gentler age e 18 a whole NT in e at his 


5 e „ ei ee, 


2 * "Mo SIE | t 
Ou ingratitude or La many kindneſſes I have: 


I done you, ſhall not make me unthankful for the 


good you have done me, in letting me ſee there is ſuch 


4a man as you in the world. Jam obliged to you for. 


© the diffidence I ſha]l: have all the reſt of my life: 7 foals. 
4 hereafter 255 no man fo * as to be in bis debt. R 
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„ Animum pictura paſeit inaui. 


Vins. An. 1. v. 468. 


And with an empty Ae feeds his mind. p Day DE x. 


| WI E N the weather hinders me from raking my 


diverſions without doors, I frequently make a 


| little party with two or three ſelect friends, to viſit oy 


thing curious that may be ſeen under covert. My prin 
entertainments of this nature are pictures, inſomuch . 

when I have found the weather ſet in to be very bad, I 
have taken a whole day's journey to ee a gallery that is 
furniſhed by the hands of great maſters. By this means, 
when the heavens are filled with clouds, when the earth 
ſwims in rain, and all nature wears a lowring counte- 
nance, I withdraw myſelf from theſe uncomfortable ſcenes 
into the viſionary worlds of art; where I meet with ſhin- 
ing landſkips, gilded triumphs, beautiful faces, and all 
thoſe other objects that fill the mind with gay ideas, and 
diſperſe that gloomineſs which is apt to hang upon it in 


thoſe dark diſconſolate ſeaſons. 


I was ſome weeks ago in a courſe of theſe diverſions, 


which had taken ſuch an entire 3 of my imagina- 
tion 
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tion, that they formed in it a ſhort morning's dream, which 
I ſhall communicate to my reader, rather as the firſt ſketch 
and outlines of a viſion, than as a finiſhed piece. 

I DREAMT that I was admitted into a long ſpacious 
gallery which had one {ide covered with pieces of all the 
famous painters who are now living, and the other with 
the Works of the greateſt maſters that are dead. 


— « * 


a 
* 


Oy the fide of the living, I ſaw ſeveral perſons buſy in 
drawing, colouring, and deſigning; on the ſide of the 
dead painters, I could not diſcover more than one perſon 
at work, who was exceeding ſlow in his "motions, and 
wonderfully nice in his touches. e 
I was reſolved to examine the ſeveral artiſts that ſtood 
before me, and accordingly applied myſelf to the fide of 
the living. The firſt I obſerved at work in this part of 
the gallery was VANITY, | with his hair tied behind him 
in a ribbon, and dreſſed like a Frenchman. All the faces 
be drew were very remarkable for their ſmiles, and a cer- 
tain ſmirking air which he beſtowed indifferently on every 
age and degree of either ſex. The toujours gai appeared 
even in his judges, biſhops, and privy counſellors : In a 
word, all his men were petits maitres, and all his women 
| coquettes. The drapery of his figures was extremely well- 


4 ſiited to his faces, and was made up of all the glaring 
y colours that could be mixt together; every part of the 
1 dress was in a flatter, and endeavoured to diſtinguiſh it- 
t ſelf above the reſt. | 2 7 
1 ON the left hand of VANITY ſtood a laborious work- 
18 man, who I found. was his humble admirer, and copied 
. after him. He was dreſſed like a German, and had a very 
h hard name that ſounded ſomething like STUPIDITY. | 
* TRE third artiſt that I looked over was FanTASQUE, 
o_ dreſſed like a Venetian ſcaramouch. He had an excellent 
* hand at a chimera, and dealt very much in diſtortions and 
11 grimaces. He would ſometimes affright himſelf with the 
* phantoms that flowed from his pencil. In ſhort, the moſt 
77 elaborate of his pieces was at beſt but a terrifying dream; 
and one could ſay nothing more of his fineſt figures, 'than- 
af that they were agreeable monſters. s. 
Ms THe fourth perſon I examined, was very remarkable 
5 for his haſty hand, which left bis pictures ſo unfiniſhed, 


that the beauty in the picture (which was deſigned to con- 


| tinue 


— 
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tinue as a monument of it to poſterity) faded Ar than 
in the perſon after whom it was drawn. He made ſo much 
haſte to diſpatch his buſineſs, that he neither gave himſelf 


time to clean his pencils, nor mix his colours. The name 


of this expeditious workman was AVARICE 


NorT-far from this artiſt I ſaw another of a quite differs f 


ent nature, who was dreſſed in the habit of. Datchman, 
and known by the name of IndusTRY. His figures were 


wonderfully laboured - If he drew the portraiture of a man, 
he did not omit a ſingle hair in his face; if the. figure of 
a ſhip, there was not a rope among the tackle that eſcap- 


ed him. He had likewiſe hung a great part of the wall 
with night-pieces, that ſeemed to ſhow themſelves by the 
candles which were lighted up in ſeveral parts of them; 
and were ſo inflamed by the ſun-ſhine which accidentally 
fell upon them, that at firſt ſight I could ſcarce forbear 
crying out, Fire. 1 | ; 
Tu E five foregoing artiſts were the moſt conſiderable 
on this {ide the gallery; there were indeed ſeveral others 
whom I-had not time to look into. One of them, how- 
ever, I could not forbear obſerving, who was very buſy in 
retouching the fineſt pieces, though he produced no ori- 


 Linals of his own. His pencil aggravated. every feature 


that was before overcharged, loaded every defect, and 


poiſoned every colour it touched. Though this workman 


did fo much miſchief on the ſide of the living, he never 


turned his eye towards that of the dead. His name was 


ENVY. 
 *Havinc taken a curſory view of one ſide of the galle- 


ry, I turned myſelf to that which was filled by the works 
of thoſe great maſters that were dead; when immediately 
T fancied myſelf ſtanding before a multitude of ſpectators, 


and thouſands of eyes looking upon me at once; for all 


before me appeared fo like men and women, that I almoſt 


forgot they were pictures. Raphael's figures ſtood in one | 
row, Titian's in another, Guide RKhenj's in a third. One 
part of the wall was peopled by Hannibal Carrache, ano- | 
ther by Corregio, and another by Rubens. To be ſhort, 


there was not a great maſter among the dead who had not 


contributed to the embelliſhment of this ſide of the galle- 


ry. The perſons that owed their being to theſe feveral 


waſters, appeared all of them to be real and alive, and 
- Sx 5 | , differed 


mn rn 


A 


=, 
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differed among one another only in the variety of their 
ſhapes, complexions, and clothes; ſo that they ooked like 
different nations of the ſame ſpecies. OR 
Os8SERVING. an old man (who was the ſame perſon 1 
before mentioned, as the only artiſt that was at work on 
| this ſide of the gallery) creeping up and down from one 
picture to another, and retouching all the fine pieces that 
ſtood before me, I could not but be very attentive to all. 
his motions. I found his pencil was fo very light, that it. 
worked imperceptibly, and after a thouſand touches, ſcarce 
produced any vilible effect in the picture on which he was 
employed. However, as he buſied himſelf inceſſantly, and 
repeated touch after touch without reſt or intermiſſion, he 
wore off inſenſibly every little difagreeable gloſs that hung 
upon a figure. He alſo added ſuch a beautiful brown to 
the ſhades, . and mellowneſs to the colours, that he made 
every picture appear more perfect than when it came freſh 
from the maſter's pencil. I could not forbear looking upon 
the face of this ancient workman, and immediately, by the 
long lock of hair upon his forchead, diſcovered him to be 
[T1ME. | | ; e 
WHETHER it were becauſe the thread of my dream was 


— 


Fat an end, I cannot tell, but upon my taking a ſurvey of 
3 


this imaginary old man, my ſleep left me. 
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Quis talia fando, | 
 Myrmidonum Dolo pumpe ant duri miles Ulyſſei 
Temperet a lachrymis. ViRG. An. 2. v. 6. 


— 


Who can ſuch wozs relate, without a tear, 
A ſtern Ulyſſes muſt have wept to hear? : 
OOKING over the old manuſcript wherein the pri-. 

vate actions of Pharamond are ſet down by way of 
table-book, I found many things which gave me great 
delight; and as human life turns upon, the ſame principles 
and paſſions in all ages, I thought jt very proper to take 
minutes of what paſſed in that age, for the inſtruction ot 
this. The antiquary who * me theſe papers, gave me a 
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will not be i improper to inſert here, becauſe I may have | 
eccafionto mention many of their converſations, into which cx 


«„ ſome ſuch action as appeared indifferent to all the reſt of 


Was the patron; and enjoyed this part of the royal fa- 
vour fo much without being envied, that it was never 
i* inquired into by whoſe means, what no one elſe cared 


- 
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character of E ucrate, the favourite of Phat end ex- 
tracted from an author who lived in that court. The ac- 


count he gives both of the prince and this his faithful friend, 


theſe memorials of them may give light. :}e 
* PHARAMOND, when he had a mind to retire for 

© an hour or two from the hurry of buſineſs and fatigue of 
£ ceremony, made a ſignal to Eucrate, by putting his hand 

4 to his face, placing his arm negligently on a window, or 


« the company. Upon ſuch notice, unobſerved by others, 
(for their entire intimacy was always a ſecret) Eucrate 
« repaired to his own apartment to receive the king. There 
c was a ſecret acceſs to this part of the court, at which 
« Eucrate uſed to admit many whote mean appearance in 
c the eyes of the ordinary waiters and door - keepers made 
them to be repulfed from other parts of the palace. Such 
as theſe were let in here by the order of Everate, and 
had audiences of Pharamond. This entrance Pharamond 
called The Gate of the Unhappy, and the tears of the af- 
flicted who came before him, he would ſay, were bribes 
received by Eucrate; for Eucrate had the moſt com- 
c Paſſionate ſpirit of all men living, except his generous. ge 
© maſter, who was always kindled at the leaſt affliction 
which was communicated to him. In the regard for the 
miſerable, Eucrate took particular care, that the com- 
mon forms of diſtreſs, and the idle pretenders to ſor- 
row, about courts, who wanted only ſupplies to luxury, 
ſhould never obtain favour by his means: but the diſtreſ- 
© ſes which arife from the many inexplicable occurrences 
that happen among men, the unaccountable alienation of 
* panty from their children, cruelty of huſbands to wives, 
poverty occaſioned from ſhipwreck or fire, the falling out 
of friends, or ſuch other terrible diſaſters to which the 
© life of man is expoſed; in eaſes of this nature, Eucrate 


2 


for. doing, was brought about. | 
© One evening when 1 into the apart- 


1 * ment of * be found * extremely ech 6c, 


upon 


— 
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© upon which he aſked (with a ſmile which was natural to 
him) « What, is there any one too miſerable to be rel ie- 
e ved by Pharamond, that Eucrate is melancholy ? I fear 
ce. there is, anſwered the favourite, a perſon "without, of 
« 4 good air, well dreſſed, and tho? a man in the ſtrength” - 
« of his life, ſeems to faint under ſome inconſolable cala 
« mity: All his features ſeem ſuffuſed with agony of mind; 
ce but I can obſerve in him, chat it is more inclined to 
« break away in tears than rage. T-aſked him what he 
« would have; he ſaid he would ſpeak to Pharamend. I 
ce deſired his buſineſs; he could hardly ſay to me, Evcrate, 
« carry me to the king, my ſtory is not to be told twice, 
« fear I ſhallnot be able to ſpeak it at all.” PHaramond 
© commanded Eucrate to let him enter; he did fo, and 
© the- gentleman approached the king with an air which 
© ſpoke him under the greateſt concern in what manner to 
© demean himſelf. The king, who had a quick diſcerning, 
© relieved him from the oppreſſion he was under; and with 
«© the moſt beautiful complacency, ſaid to him, „ Sir, do 
not add to that load of forrowT ſee in your countenance, 
«© the awe of my preſence: Think you are ſpeaking to 


ce admit of it, you ſhall find me fo.” To whom the ſtran'- 
ger; „Oh excellent Pharamond, name not a friend to 
&« the unfortunate Spinamont. I had one, but he is dead 
ce by mine one hand; but, oh Pharamond, tho' it was 
« by the hand of Spinamort, it was by the guilt of Fhara- 
« 70nd. I. come not, oh excellent prince, to implore 
« your pardon; I come to relate my ſorrow, a ſorrow too 
« great for human life to ſupport : from henceforth ſhall 
call oecurrences appear dreains or ſhort intervals of a. 
* muſement, from this one affliftion which has ſeized my 
very being: Pardon me, oh Pharamond, if my priets 
** give me leave, that I lay before you, in the anguiſh of 
da wounded mind, that you, good as you are, are guilty 
* of the generous blood ſpilt this day by this unhappy 
hand: oh that it had periſhed before that inſtant !”” Here 
the ſtranger pauſed, and recollecting his mind, after ſome 
little meditation, he went on in a calmer tone and geſture 
cas follows. . | 5 | 
* THERE is an authority due to diſtreſs, and as none 
of human race is above the reach of forrow, none ſhould 


« be 


« your friend; if the circumſtances of your diſtreſs wil! 


> 
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i be above the hearing the voice of it; I am ſure Phara- 
ee mond is not. Know then, that I have this morning 
© unfortunately killed in a duel, the man whom of all 
men living I moſt loved. I command myſelf too much 
in your royal preſence, to ſay, Pharamond, give me my 
« friend! Pharamond has taken him from me! I will not 
* ſay, Shall the merciful Pharamond deſtroy his own ſub - 
« jets! Will the father of his country murder his peo- 
« ple? but the merciful Pharamond does deſtroy his ſub- 
eds, the father of his country does murder his people. 
Fortune is fo much the purſuit of mankind, that all 
5% glory and honour js in the power of a prince, becauſe he 
© has the diſtribution of their fortunes. It is therefore the 
<< inadvertency, negligence, or guilt of princes; to let any 
thing grow into cuſtom which is againſt their laws. A 
te court can make faſhion and duty walk together; it can 
7e never, without the guilt of a court, happen, that it 
ce ſhall not be unfaſhionable to do what is unlawful. But 
'& alas! in the dominions of Pharamond,, by the foree of 
& a tyrant cuſtom, which is miſ-named a point of honour, 
& the duelliſt kills his friend whom he loves; and the 
© judge condems the duelliſt, while he approves his be- 
cc haviour. , Shame is the greateſt of all evils; what avail 
ce Jaws, when death only attends the breach of them, and 
ec ſhame obedience to them: As for me, oh Pharamond, 
ce were it poſſible to delcribe the nameleſs kinds of com- 
„ punctions and tenderneſſes I fee], when J reflect upon 
& the little accidents in our former familiarity, my mind 
cc ſwells into ſorrow which cannot be reſiſted enough to 
(c be ſilent in the preſence of Pharamond. With that he 
ce fell into a flood of tears, and wept aloud. Why ſhould 
ce not Pharamond hear the anguiſh he can only relieve 
cc Others from in time to come? Let him hear from me, 
c what they feel who have given death by the falſe mercy 
ec of his adminiſtration, and form to himſelf the venge- 
cc ance called for by thoſe who have periſhed by his negli- 
4e gence. £5 - ei © R 
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085, Thurſday, June 7. 
Interdum ſpecioſa locis, morataque recte | 
Fabula nullius veneris, ſine pondere et arte, 
Quam verſus inopes rerum, nugeque canoræ. 
Sometimes in rough and undigeſted pla- 
We. meet with ſuch-a lucky character, 
Succeeds much better than the ſhallow verſe, 
Aud chiming trifles of more ſtudious pens. 


1 is the cuſtom of the Mahometans, if they. 


converted the eſſays of a man of quality into a 


having read over a poem of an eminent author on 


that T bought the whole book. I have often pro 


£ Valdius obleffat populum, meliuſque moratur, - M1 


1 


OR. Ars Poet. v. 319. 


As being humour d right, and well ptr /ſu'd, 5 ä 


Ros couMox. 


ſee any 


printed or written paper upon the ground, to take it 
up and lay it aſide carefully, as not knowing but it may 
contain ſome piece of their Alcoran. ] muſt confeſs T have 
ſo much of the Mrſſul/man in me, that I cannot forbear 
looking into every printed paper which comes in my way, 
under whatſoever deſpicable circumſtances it may appear; 
for as no mortal author, in the ordinary fate and viciſſi- 
tude of things, knows to what uſe his works may, ſome 
time or other, be applied, a man may often meet with ve 

celebrated names in a paper of tobacco. I have lighted my 
pipe more than once with the writings of a Prelate; and 
know a friend of mine, who, for theſe ſeveral years, has 


kind of 


fringe for his candleſticks. I remember in particular, after 


a victo- 


ry, I met with ſeveral fragments of it upon the next re- 
Joicing day, which had been employed in ſquibs and crack- 
ets, and by that means celebrated its ſubject in a double 
capacity. I once met with a page of Mr Baxter 
Chriſ/mas pye. Whether or no the paſtry-cook had made 
uſe of it through chance or waggery, for the defence of 
that ſuperſtitious viande, I know not; but upon the peru- 
ſal of it, I conceived ſo good an idea of the author's piety, 
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| . theſe accidental readings, and have ſometimes found very oh 

curious pieces, that are either out of print, or not to be 

= met with in the ſhops of our London bookſellers. ' For this 

+ reaſon, when my friends take a ſurvey of my library, they 

are very much ſurprized to find, upon the ſhelf of folios, 

| two long band-baxes ſtanding. upright. among my books, rn. 

till I let them fee that they are both of them lined with 

8 erudition and abſtruſe literature. 1 might likewiſe 

mention a paper-kite, : from which 1 have received great Mar 

improvement; and a hat-caſe, which Twould not exchange 

for all the beavers -in Great Britain. This my inquiſitive 

_ temper, or rather impertinent humour of prying into all 

forts of writing, with my natural averſion to loquacity, 

give me a good deal of employment when I enter. any | 

houſe in the country; for I cannot for my heart leave a 

room, before I have thoroughly examined the walls of it, 

and examined the ſeveral printed papers which are uſually 

paſted upon them. The laſt piece that I met with upon 

this occaſion gave me a moſt exquiſite pleaſure. My reader 

will think I am not. ferious, when I acquaint him that 

the piece I am going to ſpeak vf was the old ballad of the 

Two Children in the Wood, which is one of the darling 

ſongs of the common people, and has been the delight of i 
molt Engliſhmen in ſome part of their age. 

THars ſong is a plain ſimple copy of nature, deſtitute of 

the helps. and ornaments of art. The tale of it is a pretty 

tragical ſtory, and pleaſes for no other reaſon but becauſe 

it is a copy of nature. There is even a deſpicable ſimplicity 

in the verſe; and yetwecaule the ſentiments appear genuine 

and unaffected, they are able to move the mind of the inoſt 

polite reader with. inward meltings of bumanity and com- 

paſſion, The incidents grow out of the ſubject, and are 

ſuch as are the moſt proper to excite pity ; for which rea- 

| ſon the whole narration has ſomething in it very moving, 

notwithſtanding the author of it (whoever he was) has de- 

livered it in ſuch an abje& phraſe and poorneſs of exprel- | 

ſion, that the quoting any part of it would look like a de- 

ſign of turning it into ridicule. But though the language is 

mean, the thoughts, as I have before ſaid, from one end 

to the other, are natural, and therefore cannot fail to pleaſe 

. thoſe who are not judges of language, or thoſe who, not- 

. e hs are * of ä have a true and 

unpre- 
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Wnprejudiced taſte of nature. The condition, ſpeech, and 


very Nehaviour of the dying parents, with the age, innocence, 
2 be d diſtreſs of the children, are ſet forth in ſuch tender 
this rcumſtances, that it is impoſſible for a reader of common 
hey Nomanity not to be affected with them. As for the circum- 
ios, Mance of the Robin-red-breaft, it is indeed'a little poetical 
pks, rnament; and to ſhew the genius of the author amidſt all 
vith is ſimplicity, it is juſt the ſame kind of fiction which one 
wiſe f the greateſt of the Latin poets has made uſe of upon a 
reat darallel occaſion; I mean that paſſage in Horace, where 
nge e deſcribes himſelf, when he was a child, fallen aſleep in 
tive delart wood, and covered with leaves by the turtles that 
all ook pity on him. 

nth | Me fabuleſe vulture in Apulo, 
72 Altricis extra o 1 
% Ludo fatigatumque ſomno 


Fronde nova puerum palumbes 


_— 


pon : ; if. Texere Ob. iv. 1. 3. v. 9. | 
der In loſty Vulture's riſing grounds, e 
hat IWithout my nurſe Apulia's bounds, - 
L he When young and tir d with ſport and play, 
*. Ty And bound with pleaſing ſleep I lay, 

0 


Doves cover'd me with myrtle boughs. CxEECH. 


of I HAVE heard that the late Lord Dorſæt, who had the 
my reateſt wit tempered with the greateſt candour, and was 
ule ne of the fineſt critics as well as the beſt poets of - his 
1t ge, had a numerous collection of old Fngli/h ballads, © 


nd took a particular pleaſure in reading of them. T can 
ffirni the ſame of Mr Dryden, and know ſeveral of the 


_— oft refined writers of our preſent age who are of the 
* me humour. | | e 
5 


I MIGHT likewiſe refer my reader to Moliere's thoughts 
n this ſubject, as he has expreſſed them in the character 


de- f the little images of ridicule, and admire nature in her 
C 15 mplicity and nakedneſs. As for the little conceited wits 
_ t the age, who can only ſhew their judgment by find- 
aſs | 


Wuctions which have nothing to recommend them but the 


g fault, they cannot be ſuppoſed to admire theſe pro- 


| beauties 


f the Mi/anthrope ; but thoſe only who are endued with ' 
true greatneſs of ſoul and genius can diveſt themſelves 


* 's * 1 a 3 
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beauties of nature, when they do not know how to reliſh. 
even thoſe compoſitions that, with all the beauties of na- 
ture, have alſo the additional advantages of art. [. 


P 
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Heu quam difficile eſt crimen non prodere vultu!  _. | 
ä . Ovrp. Met. I. 2. v. 447. 
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Hou in the looks does conſcious guilt appear! Appisox. 


| HERE are ſeveral arts which all men are in ſome 
meaſure maſters of, without having been at the pains 
of learning them. Every one that Goals or reaſons is a 
grammarian and a logician, though he may be wholly | 
unacquainted with the rules of grammar or logic, as they | 
are delivered in books or ſyſtems. In the ſame manner, | 
| very one is in ſome degree a maſter of that art which is W 
. enerally diſtinguiſhed by the name of Phyſiognomy ; and 
naturally forms to himſelf the character or fortune of a 
ſtranger, from the features and lineaments of his face. 
We are no ſooner preſented to any one we never ſaw be- 
fore, but we are immediately ſtruck with the idea of a | 
proud, a reſerved, an affable, or a good-natur'd man; 
and upon our firſt going into a company of ſtrangers, our 
benevolence or averſion, awe or contempt, riſes naturally 
towards ſeveral particular perſons, before we have heard Wl 
them ſpeak a ſingle word, or ſo much as know. who they 
are. | | E 4 
EVxRRV paſſion gives a particular caſt to the countenance, | 
and is apt to diſcover .itfelf in ſome feature or other. I 
have ſeen an eye curſe for half an hour together, and an 
eye - brow call a man a ſcoundrel. Nothing is more com- 
mon than for lovers to complain, reſent, languiſh, deſpair 
and die in dumb ſhow. For my own part, I am ſo apt to 
frame a notion of every man's humour or circumſtances by iſ 
bis looks, that I have ſometimes employed myſelf from i 
 Charing-Grofs to the Royal-Fxchange in drawing the cha- 
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racters of thoſe who have paſſed by me When I ſee a man 
with a ſour rivell'd face, I cannot forbear pitying his wife ; Ca 


* 


* k 
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and when I meet with an open ingenuous countenance, think 
on the happineſs of his friends, his family, and relations. 

I cannoT recollect the author of a famous ſaying to 
Wh ſtranger who ſtood ſilent in lis company, ' Speak that I 
; nay ſee thee, But, with ſubmiſſion, I think we may be 

better known by our looks than by our words, and that 
a man's ſpeech is much more eaſily diſguiſed than his 
countenance. In this | caſe, however, I think the air of 
the whole face is much more expreſlive than the lines of 
it: the truth of it is, the air is generally nothing elſe but 
the inward diſpoſition of the mind made viſible. 


, — 


Tnosk who have eſtabliſhed phyfiognomy into an art, 


and laid down rules of judging mens tempers Pan 
We: ces, have regarded the features much more than the air. 
Martial has a pretty epigram on this ſubjece: 


olly | Crine ruber, niger ore, brevis pede, lumine [#ſuss _ 

they Rem magnam pra ſtas, Zoile, ſi bonus e. 
_ - | a EPIG, 54. I. 12. 

h is | N | 
and - Thy beard and head. are of a diff rent dye: 

of a Short of one foot, diſtorted in an eyes - 

ace. -/ith all thoſe tokens of a knave complete, ' 

5 2  Should'ſt thou be honeſt, thour't a dev liſh cheat. 

el "WW 1 cave ſeen a very ingenious author on this ſubject, whe 
an; AY es nt. Fe be 
our founds his ſpeculations on the ſuppoſition, that as a man 
ally hath in the mould of his face a remote likenels to that of 


an ox, a ſheep, a lion, an hog, or any other creature; he 
bath the ſame reſemblance in the frame of his mind; and is 
ſubject to thoſe paſſions which are predominaat in the crea» 
ture that appears in his countenance. Accordingly he gives 


nce, the prints of ſeveral faces that are of a different mould, 
d an Mand by a little over-charging the likeneſs, diſcovers the fi | 


gures of theſe ſeveral kinds of brutal faces in human fea» 
tures. remember, in the life of the famous Prince of Conde, 
the writer obſerves, the face of that prince was like the 


b 1 ace of an eagle, and that the prince was very well pleaſed 
: o be told fo. In this caſe therefore we may be fare; that 
: * he had in his mind ſome general implicit notion of this art 


of phyſiognomy which I have juſt now mentioned; and 
that when his courtiers told him his face was made like an 
eagle's, he underſtood them in the ſame manner as if they 

Vol. II. | | 1 = | had 
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had told him, there was ſamething in his looks which ſhew- 
ed him to be ſtrong, active, piercing, and of a royal de- 
ſtent. Whether or no the different motions of the animal 
ſpirits in different paſſions, may have any effect on the 
mould of the face when the lineaments are pliable and if 
tender, or whether the ſame kind of ſouls require. the ſame 
kind of habitations, I ſhall leave to the conſideration. of 
the curious. In the mean time I think nothing can be more 
| than for a man to give the lye to his face, and to if 

an honeſt, juſt, good-natured nian, in ſpite of all thok 


marks and ſignatures which nature ſeems to have ſet upon 


him for the contrary. This very oft happens among 
thoſe, who, inſtead of being exaſperated by their own 
looks, or envying the looks of others, apply themſelves 
intirely to the cultivating of their minds, and petting thoſe 
beauties which are more lafting and more ornamental. I 
have ſeen many an amiable piece of deformity; and I have 
obſerved a certain chearfulneſs in as bad a ſyſtem of fea- | 
tures as ever was clapped together, which hath appeared 


more lovely than all the blooming charms of an inſolent 


beauty. There is a double praiſe due to virtue, when it 
is lodged in a body that ſeems: to have been prepared for 
the reception of vice; in many ſuch caſes the ſoul and the 
body do not ſeem to be fellows. od | One 
SOCRATES was an extraordinary inſtance of this na- 
ture. There chanced to be a great phyſiognomiſt in his 


time at Athens, who had made ſtrange diſcoveries of mens 


tempers and inclinations by their outward appearances. So- 
crates's diſciples, that they might put this artiſt to the trial, 
carried bim to their maſter, whom he had never ſeen be- 


fore, and did not know he was then in company with him. W 
After a ſhort examination of his face, the phyſtognomiſt 


pronounced him the moſt lewd, libidinous, drunken old 
fellow that he had ever met with in his whole life. Upon J 
which the diſciples all burſt out a laughing, as thinking 


they had detected the falſchood and vanity of his art. But 


Secrates told them, that the principles of his art might 


be very true, notwithſtanding his preſent miſtake ; for that 


he himſelf was naturally inclined to thoſe particular vices 
which the phyſiognomiſt had diſcovered in his countenance, 
but that he had conquered the ſtrong diſpoſition he was 


born with by the dictates of philoſophy. 4 


— 
. 
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We are indeed told by an ancient aethor, that Socra- 
s very much reſembled Si/exus in his face; which we 
ad to have been very rightly obſerved from: the ſtatues. 
ad buſts of both, that are ſtill extant; as well as on ſeve- 
il antique ſeals and precious ſtones, which are frequently 
z0uph to be met with in the cabinets of the curious, But 
owever obſervations of this nature may ſometimes hold, 
wiſe man ſhould be particularly cautious how he gives 
edit to a man's outward appearance. It is an irreparable 
juſtice we are guilty of towards one another, when we 
re prejudiced by the looks and features of thoſe whom we 


Ive not know. How often do we conceive hatred againſt 
OG perſon of worth, or faney a man to be proud and ill- na- 
"7 red by his afpect, whom we think we cannot efteem too. 


zuch when we are acquainted with his real character? 
dr Moore, in his adinirable Sy/tem of Ethicks, reckons 
dis particular inclination to take a prejudice againſt a man 
pr his looks, among the ſmaller vices in morality, and, if 


olent : 1 . 2 
n it remember, gives it the name of a Praſopolepſia. oy 
d the z SHE 8 
L 87. Saturday, Fune 9. 
na- 1 By 1 
n his = Niu ne creds colori. VIRG. Ecl. 2. v. (7. 


mens | | 8 | | 

„So- > 77/7 not too much to an inchanting face. DryDen 
trial, 5 | | 1 
he Ir has been the purpoſe of ſeveral of my ſpeculations 
him. to bring people to an unconcerned behaviour, with re- 
omiſt # lation to their perſons, whether beautiful or defective. 

1 old s the ſecrets of the Ugly Club were expoſed to the pub- 
Jpon , that men might ſee there were ſome noble ſpirits in the 
King pe, who were not at all diſpleaſed with themſelves upon 


pnſiderations which they had no choice in; ſo the dif- 
orſe concerning idols tended to leſſen the value people 
t upon themſelves from perſonal advantages and gifts of 
ture. As to the latter ſpecies of mankind, the beauties, 
hether male or female, they are generally the moſt un- 
actable people of all others. You are fo exceſſively per- 
lexed with the particularities in their behaviour, that, to 
at eaſe, one would be apt to wiſh there were no ſuch 
reatures. They expect ſo great allowances, and give ſo little 
| | C 2 : 1a: 
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to others, that they who have to do with them find in the 
main, a man with a better perſon than ordinary, and a 
beautiful woman, might be very happily changed for ſuch 
to whom nature has been leſs liberal. The handſome fel- 
low is uſally ſo much a gentleman, and the fine woman 


has ſomething ſo becoming; that there is no enduring «i. 


ther of them. It has therefore been generally my choice 


to mix with chearful ugly creatures, rather than. gentle- 


men who are graceful enough to omit or do what they 
pleaſe ; or beauties who have charms enough to do and 
ſay what would be diſobliging in any but themſelves. 
D1FFIDENCE and prefumption, upon account of our 
perſons, are equally faults; and both ariſe from the want 
of knowing, or rather endeavouring to know, ourſelves, 
and for what we ought to be valued or neglected. But 


indeed, I did not imagine theſe little conſiderations and 


coquetries could have the ill conſequence as they find they 
bave by the following letters of my correſpondents, where 


it ſeems beauty is thrown into the accompt, in matters of | 


tale, to thoſe who receive no favour from the charmers. 


Mr SPECTATOR, „ 


| F TER I have aſſured you I am in every reſpe& 1 


one of the handſomeſt young girls about town, I 


need be particular in nothing but the make of my face, | 

* which has the misfortune to be exactly oval. This I F 
© take to proceed from a temper that naturally inclines me 
s | ; 


both to ſpeak-and to hear.. 


© WtTH this account you may wonder how I can have 
the vanity to offer myſelf as a candidate, which I now | 
do, to a ſociety, . where the SpECTaTOR and Eecatiſſa i 
have. been admitted with fo much applauſe. I don't 
want to be put in mind how very defective I am in eve- 
ry thing that is ugly: I am too ſenſible of my own un. 
worthineſs in this particular, and therefore I only pro- 


poſe myſelf as a foil to the club. 


© You ſee how honeſt I have been to confeſs all my im- 


perfections, which is a great deal to come from a wo- 
man, and what I hope you will encourage with the fa- 
vour of your intereſt. | . * >} 6 

© THERE can be no objection made on the ſide of the 
matchleſs Hecatiſſa, ſince it is certain I ſhall be in no 


danger 
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danger of giving her the leaſt occaſion of jealouſy : and 
then a joint · ſtool A e loweſt place at the table, 
iv all the honour that ig coveted bk 
„ "Tour molt tune | > 
| 8 RosAlLiIxDA. 


P. S. I nave ſacrificed my necklace to put into the 

public lottery, againſt the common enemy. And laſt. 
Saturday about three o*clock in the afternoon, I began 
to patch indifferently on both ſides of my face. | 


* 
Mr SpeEcTAToR,| © London, June J. 1711 
| PON reading your late diſſertation concerning idols,. 
2 I cannot but complain to you that there are, in fix 
or ſeven places of this city, coffeehouſes kept by per- 
ſons of that ſiſterhood. Theſe idols fit and receive. all 
day long the adoration of the youth within ſuch and ſuch 
diſtricts: I know in particular, goods are not entered 
as they ought to be at the cuſtomhouſe, nor law-re- 
ports peruſed at the temple ; by reaſon of one beau- 
ty who detains the young merchants too long near 
Change, and another fair one who keeps the ſtudents at 
her houſe when they ſhould be at ſtudy. It would be 
worth your while to ſee how the idolaters alternately 
offer-incenſe to their idols, and what heart-burnings a- 
riſe in thoſe who wait for their turn to receive kind aſ- 
# pects from thoſe little thrones, which all the company, 
but theſe lovers, call the bars. I ſaw a gentleman turn: 
as pale as aſhes, becauſe an idol turned the ſugar in a 
tea-diſh for his rival, and careleſly called the boy to ſerve 
bim, with a Sirrah! Why do not you give the gentleman 
the box to pleaſe himſelf 7 Certain it is, that a very 
bopeful young man was taken with leads in his pockets, 
below bridge, where he intended to drown himſelf, be- 
cauſe his idol would waſh the diſh in which ſhe had but. 
Juſt drank tea, before ſhe would let him uſe it. | 
© TI AM, Sir, a perſon paſt being amorous, and do not 
give this information out of envy or jealouſy, but:I am 
a real ſufferer by it. Theſe lovers take any thing for 
tea and coffee; I ſaw one yeſterday ſurfeit to make his 
oh. SST - | court; 


* 


Ce 
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the room that was not in love. While theſe young fe}- 
lows reſign their ſtomachs with their hearts, and drink 


drains for thoſe whoare more enamoured than ordinary ; 
and it is very common. for ſuch as are too low in conſti- 


muſt repeat to you, that I do not look with an evil eye 
upon the profit of the idols, or the diverfions of the lo- 
vers ; What I hope from this remonſtrance, is only that, 
we plain people may not be ſerved as if we were idola- 
ters; but that from the time of publiſhing this in your 
paper, the idols would mix rat{bane only for their ad- 
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No 88, Monday, June 11% 
Quid domine facient, audent cum talia furesr? 
; 45S 8 VIxs. Ecl. 3. Vo 16. 


What will not maſters do, when ſervants thus preſume ? 


Mr SpECTATOR, SY | May 30.1711. 


6 ] HAVE no ſmall value for your endeavours to lay 
© | before the world what may eſcape their obſervati- 
on, and yet highly conduces to their ſervice. You have, 


I think, ſucceeded very well on many ſubjects ; and ſeem 
© to have been converſant in very different ſcenes of life. 
© But in the conſiderations of mankind, as a SPECTATOR, 
«© you ſhould not omit circumſtances which relate to the 
inferior part of the world, any more than thoſe which con- 


© © cern the greater. There is one thing in particular which I 
© wonder you have not touched upon, and that is, the gene- 
© ral corruption of manners in the ſervants of Great Bri- 

1 6 tain 


court; and all his rivals, at the ſame time, loud in- the 
commendation of liquors that went againſt every body in 


at the idol in this manner, we who came to do buſineſs, 
or talk . are utterly poiſoned: they have alſo 


tution to ogle the idol upon the ſtrength of tea, to fluſ- 
ter themſelves with warmer liquors : thus all pretenders, 
advance, as faſt as they can, to a fever or diabetes. I 


mirers, and take more care of us who do not love them. 
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7. 
he tain. I am a man that have travelled and ſeen many na- 
in tions, but have for ſeven years laſt paſt reſided conſtant-, 
1- ly in London, or within twenty miles of it: In this time 
1k I have contracted a numerous acquaintance among the 
* beſt ſort of people, and have hardly found one of them 
ſo happy in their ſervants. This is a matter of great aſto- 

; niſhment to foreigners, and all ſuch as have viſited foreign 
To E countries : elpecially ſince we cannot but obſerve, that 
N- « there is no part of the world where ſervants have thoſe 
TS. c privileges and advantages as in Fugland: they have no 

L © where elſe ſuch plentiful diet, large wages, or indulgent 
ye © liberty: There is no 25 wherein they labour leſs, and 
o- yet where they are fo little reſpectful, more waſteful, 
at, © more negligent, or where they ſo frequently change 
a- « their maſters. To this I attribute, in a great meaſure, 


« the frequent robberies and loſſes which we ſuffer on the 
© high-road and in our own houſes. That, indeed, which 
« gives me the preſent thought of this kind, is, that a 
© careleſs groom of mine has ſpoiled me the prettieſt pad 
© in the world with only riding him ten miles; and I aſſure 
« you, if I were to make a regiſter of the horſes I have 
© known thus abuſed by negligence of ſervants, the num- 
© ber would amount to a regiment. I wiſh you would 
« give us your obſervations, that we may know how to 
« treat theſe rogues, or that we maſters may enter into 
© meaſures to reform them. Pray give us a ſpeculation 
© in general about ſervants, and you make me 


5. 
Tours, 
© Philo-Britannicus. 


n, of grooms in 


5 


© P. S. [Pray do not omit the mentio 
c. particular, EEE 
TuIs honeſt gentleman who is ſo deſirous that I ſhould 
write a ſatyr upon grooms, has'a great deal of reaſon for 
his reſentment ; and I know no evil which touches all 
mankind fo much as this of the miſbehaviour of ſervants. 
. Tax complaint of this letter runs wholly upon men- 
ſervants ; and I can attribute the licentiouſneſs which has 
at preſent prevailed among them, to nothing but what an 
5 hundred 
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hundred before me have aſcribed it to, the cuſtom of giving 
| board-wages : This one inſtarice of falſe Economy is fur. 
ficient to debauch the whole nation of. ſervants, and make 
them as it were but for ſome part of their time in that 
quality. They are rather attending in places where they 
meet and run into clubs, or elle if they wait at taverns, 
they eat after their maſters, and reſerve their wages for o- 
ther occaſions. - From hence it ariſes, that they are but | 
in a lower degree what their maſters themſelves are; and 
uſually affect an imitation of their manners: and you have 
in liveries, beaux, fops, and coxcombs, in as high per- 
fection as among people that keep equipages. It is a com- 
mon humour among the retinue.of people of quality, when 
they are in their revels, that is, when they are out of their 
maſters ſight, to aſſume in a humorous way the names 
and titles of thoſe whoſe liveries they wear. By which 
means chara ders and diſtinctions become ſo familiar to 
them, that it is to this, among other cauſes, one may im- 
pute a certain inſolence among our ſervants, that they take 
no notice of any gentleman, though they know him never 
ſo well, except he is an acquaintance of their maſters. 
Mr obſcurity and taciturnity leave. me at liberty, with- 
out ſcandal, to dine, if I think fit, at a common ordinary, 
-in the meaneſt as well as the moſt ſumptuous houſe of en- 
tertainment. Falling in the other day at a victualing- 
houſe near the houſe of Peers, I heard the maid come down 
and tell the landlady at the bar, that my Lord Biſhop ſwore} 
he would throw her out at the window, if ſhe did not bring 
up more mild beer, and that my Lord Duke would have a 
double mug of purle, My ſurpriſe was increaſed, in hear- 
ing loud and ruſtic voices ſpeak and anſwer to each other 
upon the public affairs, by the names of the moſt illuſtri- 
ous of our nobility ; till of a ſudden one came running in, 
and cry'd the houſe was riſing. Down caine all the com- 
any together, and away! the ale houſe was inimediately 
filled with clamour, and ſcoring one mug to the Marquis 
of ſuch a place, oil and vinegar to ſuch an Earl, three 
quarts to my new Lord for wetting his title, and fo forth. 
It is a thing too notorious to mention the crouds of ſer- 
vants, and their infolence, near the courts of juſtice, and 
the ſtairs towards the fupreme aſſembly, where there is an 
univerſal mockery of all order, ſuch riotous clamour and 
JJ... ĩ  tomobag: Iicentious 
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centious confuſion, that one would think the whole na- 


lake ion lived in jeſt, and there were no ſuch thing as rule and 
that Piſtinction among us. CC 

hey Tut next place of reſort, wherein the ſervile world 
re let looſe is at the entrance of Hyde-Park, while the 

entry are at the ring. Hither prople bring their Jacquie 

Vie hut of ſtate, and here it is that all they ſay at their tables, 


nd act in their houſes, is communicated to the whole 
own. There are men of wit in all conditions of life; 
nd mixing with theſe people at their diverſions, I have 


5 eard coquettes and prudes as well rallied, and inſolence 
Fen nd pride expoſed, (allowing for their want of education) 
heir With as much humour and good ſenſe, as in the politeſt 


ompanies. It is a general obſervation, that all dependants 
n in ſome meaſure into the manners and behaviour of 
hoſe whom they ferve: You ſhall frequently meet with 


to e 
im- overs and men of intrigue among the lacquies, as well as 
t White's or in the fide boxes. I remember ſome years 


go an inſtance of this kind A footman to a captain of 
he guard uſed frequently, when his maſter was out of the 
ay, to carry on amours and make aſſignations in his 

naſter's clothes. The fellow had a very good perſon, 
nd there are very many women that think no further than 
he outſide of a gentleman : beſides which, he was almoſt 
s learned a man as the Colonel himſelf: I fay, thus qua- 
pficd, the fellow could ſcrawl billet-doux fo well, and fur- 

ziſn a converſation on the common topics, that he had, 

s they call it, a great deal of good buſineſs on his hands. 
t happened one day, that coming down a tavern-ſtairs in 
is maſter's fine guard coat, with a well dreſſed woman 


* aſked, he inet the Colonel coming up, with other com- 
itt. any: but with a ready aſſurance he quitted his lady, 
ame up to him, and faid, Sir, I know you have too much 
m i £/2c? for yourſelf to cane me in this honourable habit + 
tely put you ſee there is a lady in the caftyhand I hope on that 
— [core alſo you will put off your anger till I have told ybu 


zl] another time. After a little pauſe the Colonel cleared 

p his countenance, and with an air of familiarity whiſ- 
pered his man apart, Sirrah, bring the lady with you to 
aſk pardon for you then aloud; Look to it, Will, 1 ne- 
ver forgive you eſe. The fellow went back to his miſtreſs, - 
and telling her with a loud voice and an oath, that was 


pd 
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the honeſteſt fellow i in the world, | conveyed. her to an 
hackney- coach. 
Bur the many irregularities tcl by ſervants i in 
the places above-mentioned, as well as in the theatres, of 


which maſters are generally the occaſions, are too variot: 
not to necd TY reſumed on another e 1 
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| e bite; jave eneſque ſoneſque, 

Finen animo certum, miſe eriſque viatica canis. 
Gras hoc fret. Tdem cras fert. Quid? quaſi magnum. 
| Nempe atem donas : fed'cum lux altera vępuit, 

Jan cras heſternum ronſumpſinmt 5 ecce aliud eras 
© Egerit hos annos, at ſemper pau lum erit ultra.” : 
Nam guamvis prope te, quamvis temone ſub uno 

£ ertentem 0 fruftra /e Gabere canthum. : = 
| | Perl. Sat. or 64 388 


Perſ. From thee hath ol and young, with profit learn | 
The bounds of good and evil to Y . 

Cornutus. Unhappy he, who does this work adj journ, 3 
Aud to to-morrow wou'd the ſearch delay e 
His lazy morrow will be like to-day. 

Perſ. But is one day of eaſe too much to borrow! / 

Corn. Yes ſure : for yeſlerday was once to-morrou. 
That yeſterday is gone, and nothing gain d; 2 
Aud all thy fruitleſs days will thus be drain d 
For thou haſt more to-morrows yet to aſk, 

And. will be ever to begin thy taſk; _ 
Who, like the hindmoſt chariot-wheels, art curſt, 
Still to be near, but ne er to Fee the ffs Dzyps: Nr. 


way off 1 ; 

8 my correſpondents upon the beg of love are very 

numerous, it is my deſign, if poſſible, to range them 

under ſeveral heads, and addreſs myſelf to them at dif- 

ferent times. The firſt branch of them, to whoſe ſervice 

I ſhall dedicate this paper, are thoſe that have to do with 

women of dilatory teinpers, who are for ſpinning out the 

time of courtſhip to an immoderate length, without being 

able — to cloſe with their lovers, or to diſmiſs then 
I 
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have many letters by me filled with complaints againſt 
his fort of women. In one of them no leſs a man than a 
brother of the coif tells me, that he began his ſuit. vice ſi- 
10 1010 Caroli ſecundi, before he had been a twelvemonth 
it the Temple; that he proſecuted it for many years af- 
ter he was called to the bar; that at preſent he is a ſerje- 
Wnt at law; and notwithſtanding he hoped that matters 
vould have been long ſince brought to an iſſue, the fair 
ne {till demurs. I am ſo well pleaſed with this gentle- 
man's phraſe, that I ſhall diſtinguiſh this ſect of women 
y the title of Demurrers. I find by another letter from 
one that calls himſelf Thirſis, that his miſtreſs has been 
lemurring above theſe ſeven years. But among all my 
plaintiffs of this nature, I moſt pity the unfortunate Phi- 
ander, a man of a conſtant paſſion and plentiful fortune, 
bo ſets forth that the timorous and irreſolute Sy/via has 
lemurred till ſhe is paſt child-bearing. Strephon ap- 
ears by his letter to be a very choleric lover, and irrevo- 
ably ſmitten with one that demurs out of ſelf - intereſt. 
ee tells me with great paſſion that ſhe has bubbled him 
Nut of his youth; that ſhe drilled him on to five and fifty, and 

hat he verily believes ſhe' will drop him in his old age, 
ſhe can find her account, in. another. I ſhall conclude 
his narrative with a letter from honeſt Sau HopEWEZI, 
very pleaſant fellow, who it ſeems has at laſt married a 
emurrer I muſt only premiſe, that Sam who is a very 
good bottle companion, has been the diverſion of his 
iends, upon account of his paſſion, . ever ſince the year 


Pne thouſand fix hundred and eighty one. 


Deer STK, w 5 1 ops 
V know very well my paſſion for Mrs Martha, 

and what a dance ſhe has led me; ſhe took me 
out at the age of two and twenty, and dodged with me 
above thirty years. I have loved her till ſhe has grown as 
gray as a cat, and am with much ado become the maſ- 
ter of her perſon ſuch as it is at preſent. She is however 
in my eye 2 very charming old woman. We often la- 
ment that we did not marry ſooner, but ſhe has no body 
to blame for it but berſelf: you know very well that ſhe 
would never tbink of me whilſt ſne had a tooth in her 
head. I have put the date of my paſſion (410 amoris 

5 . 5 5 « trige- 
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© trigeſimo prims) inſtead of a poſy, on my wedding-ring, 
I expect you ſhould ſend me a congratulatory letter, or, 
if you pleaſe, an Epithalamium, upon this occaſion. 

Mrs Martha's axiyours eternally, 
. oo OE Sau HopeweE'r, 
In order to baniſh an evil out of the world, that doe 
not only produce great uneaſineſs to private perſons, but 
has alſo a very bad influence on the public, I thall endea# 
vour to ſhew the folly of demurrage, from two or three re. 
flections which I earneſtly recommend to the thoughts © 
my fair readers. | 3 8 80 = 
FixsT of all, I would have them ſeriouſly think on the 
ſhortneſs of their time. Life is not long enough for: 
coquette to play all her tricks in. A timorous woman 
drops into her grave before ſhe has done deliberating 

Mere the age of man the ſame that it was before the flood 

a lady might ſacrifice half a century to a ſcruple, and bl 

two or three ages in demurring. Had ſhe nine hundreiif 

years good, ſhe might hold out to the converſion of tb 

Jews before ſhe thought fit to be prevailed upon. But 
alas! ſhe ought to play her part in haſte, when ſhe con 
ſiders that ſhe is ſuddenly to quit the ſtage, and make roon 
%% RS ET „ | 

I x the fecond place, I would deſire my female readers to 

conſider, that as the term of life is ſhort, that of beauty i 

much ſhorter. The fineſt ſkin wrinkles in a few years, and 

loſes the ſtrength of its colouring ſo ſgon,” that we . have 
ſcarce time to admire it. I might embelliſh this ſubje& witli 

Toſes and rainbows, and ſeveral other ingenious conceits 

which I may poflibly reſerve for another opportunity. 

THERE is a third conſtderation that I would likewik 

recommend to a demurrer, and that is the great danger 0 

her falling in love when ſhe is about threeſcore, if ſhe can. 

not ſatisfy her doubts and ſcruples before that time. There 
is a«kind of /atter ſpring, that ſometimes gets into the 
blood of an old-woman, ' and turns her into a very odd 
ſort of an animal. I would therefore have the demurre 
conſider what a ſtrange figure ſhe wilt make, if ſhe chan- 
ces to get over all difficulties, and comes to a final reſfolu 


tion in that unſeaſonable part of her life, 
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1 wovrp not however be underſtood, by any thing I 
dave here ſaid, to diſcourage that natural modeſty in the 
x, whfch renders a retreat from the firſt approaches of a 
over both faſhionable and graceful : all that T intend, is, 
> adviſe them, when they are prompted by reaſon and in- 
lination, to demur only out of form, and fo far as de- 
tency requires. A virtuous woman ſhould reject the firſt 
fer of marriage, as a good man does that of a biſhopric ; 


lo 99 
ring 
„ On; 


VELL 


- don: 1 would adviſe neither the one nor the other to perſiſt 
„ bu. refuſing what they ſecretly approve. I would in this 
RY articular propoſe the example of Eoe to all her daughters, 
ee re. 


; s Milton has repreſented her in the following paſſage, 
its agg nich I cannot forbear tranſcribing entire, though only 
5 ? m he twelve laſt lines are to my preſent purpoſe. \-< 

for ii 
ating. 


THE rib be form'd and faſhion'd with bis hands ; 
nder his forming hands a creature grew, | 
q I an- lite, but di "rent ſex Ny /o lovely fair! 
＋ at what /eem'd fair in all the world, ſeem'd now 
d q b a, or in her ſumm'd up, in her contain dl, 
1 ro i in her looks; which from that time infus'd 
f hy eetneſi into my heart, unfelt before _ yg 
Put = into all things from her air inſpird © 
©" {+ /pirit of /ove and amorous delight. | 
008 SHE diſabpear'd, and left me dark! I ua 
To find her, or for ever to deplore _ 5 
ter loſs, and otber pleaſures all abjure. 
hen cut of hope, behold her ! not far off, 
duch as I ſaw her in my dream, adorn'd 
th what all earth or heav'n could beſlou, 
To make her amiable. On [he came, 
ed by her heav'nly Maker, tho uuſten, . 
nd guided by his voice; nor aninform'd 
f nuptial ſanctity, and marriage rites + 
race was in all her fleps, heav'n in her eye, 
2 every geſture, dignity and love ! 
erjoy'd, could not forbear aloud. 


THIS turn hath made amends ! thou haſt fall 'd 85 


ers toll 
uty ui 
8, and 
hav 
witli 
ceits, 


e wil 
zer 0 
can- 
Ther 
the 


odd 
arr werd, Creator bounteous and benign“ 
han- wer of all things fair! but -faireſt this 
ſolu: Df | all 5 2 4 ifts nor envieſt. T now fee 


B „ne of my bone, fleſh of | ; | 
Vox. W * — : 
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SHE heard me thus, and tho“ divinely brought, 

Yet innocence, and virgin modeſly, «TV 

Her virtue aud the | conſcience of her worth, 

That wou d be mond, and not unſonght be uon, 

Not obvious, nat obtruſive, but reti IJ. 

The more deſirable + or, to ſay al,, 

Nature herſcif, though pure of ſinful thought, 

Freught . her fo, that ſceing me ſhe turn d. 

1 foliowed ber; jhe what was hononr knew, © 

And with ob/equicus majeſty, approv'd 225 

My pleaded reaſon.; To the nuptial botuor 


led ber bluſhiug lile ibe morn. —— : | L 


No go. Wedneſday, June 13. 


- Magnus fine viribus ignis „„ 
Incaſſum furit —— | Vrrs. Georg. 3. v. 99. 


In vain he burns, like haſty fubble fires. | Dzvpz n 


THERE is not, in my opinion, a conſideration more 
| cffetual to extinguth inordinate deſires in the ſoul 
of man, than the notions of Plato and his follower 
upon that ſubject. They tell us, that every paſſion which 


has been contracted by the ſoul during her reſidence in the 


body, remains with her in a feparate ſtate; and that the 


ſoul in the body, or out of the body, differs no more than 


the man does from himfelf when he is in his houſe, or in 


open air. When therefore the obſcene” paſſions in parti- 


cular have once taken root, and fpread themſelves in the 
ſoul, they . cleave to her inſeparably, and remain in her 
for ever, after the body is caſt off and thrown afide. As 
an argument to confirm this their do&rine, they obſerve, 
that a lewd youth who goes on in a continued cou ſe of 
voluptuouſneſs, advances by degrees into a libidinous old 


man; and that the paſſion* ſurvives in the mind when it is 


altogether dead in the body; nay, that the defire grows 


more violent, and (like all other habits) gathers ſtrength 


by age, at the ſame time that it has no power of execut- 
ing its own purpoſes. If, ſay they, the ſoul is the moſt ſub- 
dect to thoſe paſſions at a time when it has the leaft inſti 

. 2 1 55 gation 
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ation from the body, we may well ſuppoſe ſhe will ſtill 
tain them when ſhe is entirely diveſted of it. The very 
ibftance of the foul is feſter d witb them, the gangrene 
gone too far to be ever cured; the ioffammation will 
age to all eternity. 

Ix this therefore (ay the PlatoniftsY l the- pu- 
iſhment of a voluptuous man after death: he is torment - 

d with deſines which it is impoſſible for him to gratify, 
dlicited by a paſſion that bas neither objects nor organs 
dapted to it: he lives in a ſtate of invincible deſire and 
npotence, and always burns in the purſuit of what he al- 
ays deſpairs to poſſeſs. It is for this reaſon (ſays Plato) 
zat the ſouls of the dead appear frequently in cxmiteries, 
d hover about the places where their bodies are buried, 
fill hankering — old brutal pleafres, and deſir- 
; ain to enter the that ve Mania St artu · 

2 el fulfilling them. rn 1 i 

Sou of our moſt eminent Stn: hae made uſe of: 
is Platonir notion, fo far as it regards the ſubliſtence of 
r paſſions after death, with great beauty and ſtrength 
WF reaſon. Plato indeed carries his thought very far, 


. hen be grafts upon it his * of gboſts appearing in 
ſoul aces of burial. Though I ,nwſt.confeſs, if one did be- 
be eve.that the departed fouls of men and women wandered: 


p and down thoſe lower regions, and entertained them- 
ives with the fight of their {fecies, one could not deviſe 
more proper hell for an impure - thay that which 
late has touched upon. 
Tux ancients ſeem to bave drawn. aach a ſtate of tor- 


BO ents in the deſcription of Tantalus, who was / puniſhed 
* th the rage of an eternal thirſt, and ſet np to the chin 
| „vater that fled from his lips whenever he attempted to 


ink . 
VIRGIL, who has caſt the iubells” ſyſtem of Pla- 
nic philoſophy, ſo far as it relates to the foul of man, 
to beautiful allegories, in the ſixth book of his Eueid, 
nves us the puniſnment of a voluptuary: after OREN: nor 
like that which r i. 
0 1 e 
l gentallies : 72195 i 
Aurra fulcra toris, epula que ante ora fene 
4 20 Tuxu + furiarum maxima Jas | | 
D a SH, Atcubat” 
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Monſieur Fontignan, ſpeaking of a love-adventure that 
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© cular favours from each of them. As I was walking one 
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Accubat, et manibus prohibet contingere inenſas ;. 
 Exurgitque facem attollens, atque intonat ore. 


= 


Tuev lie below on golden beds diſplay d. 
And genial feaſts with regal pomp are made: 
The queen of furies by their fide is (et, _ 
And ſnatches from their mouths th* untaſted meat; 
Which if they touch, her hiſſing ſnakes ſhe rears, 
Toſſing her torch, and thund'ring in their ears. , 

55 | _- .IDxvrven 


Trar I may alittle:alleviate the feverity of this my 
ſpeculation (which otherways may loſe me ſeveral of my 
polite readers) I thall tranſlate a ſtory that has been quoted i 
upon another occaſion by ene of the moſt learned men offi 
the preſent age, as I find it in the original. The reader 
will ſee it is not foreign to my preſent ſubject, and I dare 
fiy will think it a lively repreſentation of a perſon lying 
under the torments of fuch a kind of Tautaliſiu or Pla- 
tonic hell, as that which we have now under conſideration. Wl 


happened to him in the country, gives the following ac- 
count of it. Con OW a i ebod Tur dl 159 Fo bekogy: 

W!́nEN I was in the country laſt ſummer, I was often 
in company with a couple of charming women, who had 
c all the wit and beauty one could deſtre in. female compa- 
© nions, with-a daſh of coquetry, that from time to time: 
gave me a great many agreeable torments. I was, after 
© my way, in love with both of them, and had ſuch fre- 
© quent opportunities of pleading my paſſion to them when 
they were aſunder, that I had reaſon to hope for parti-| 


15 


a N 


evening in my chamber with nothing about me but my 
night - gown, they both came into my room aud told me 
they had a very pleaſant trick to put upon a gentleman 
that was in the ſame houſe, provided I would bear a part 
in it. Upon this they told ine ſuch a plauſible ſtory, that 
I laughed at their contrivance, and agreed to do what: 
ever they ſhould require of me They immediately be- 
gan to ſwaddle me up in my night-gown with Jong pieces 
of linen, which they had folded about me till they had 
| e 3 03 « wrapt 


rapt me in above an hundred yards of ſwathe: my 
arms were preſſed to my lides, and my legs cloſed toge- 
her by ſo many wrappers one over another, that I look- 
ed like an Zgyptian mummy. As I (tood bolt upright. 
upon one end in this antique figure, one of the ladies 
burſt out a laughing. And now, Pontignan, lays ſhe, 
we intend to perform the promiſe that we find you have 
extorted from each of us. Lou have often alked the fa- 
vour of us, and I dare ſay you are a better bred cavalier, 
than to refuſe to go to bed to two ladies that deſne it 
of you.“ After having ſtood a fit of laughter, I begged. 
them to uncaſe me, and do with me what they. pleaſed. 
No, no, faid they, we like you very well as you are; and 
upon that ordered me to be carried to one of their houſes, 
and put to bed in all my ſwaddles. The room was light- 
2d upon all ſides; and I was laid very decently between 
a pair of ſheets, with my head (which was indeed the 
only part I could move) upon a very high pillow: this 
was no ſooner done, but my two female friends came in- 
co bed to me in their fineſt night-clothes. You may caſi- 
iy gueſs at the condition of a man that ſaw a couple of 
the moſt beautiful women in the world undreſt and a- bed 

with him, without being able to ſtir hand or foot. I beg- 
ged them to releaſe me, and ſtruggled all I could to get 
looſe, which I did with ſo much violence, that about 
midnight they both leaped out of the bed, crying out 
they were undone But. ſeeing me fate, they took their 
poſts again, and renewed their raillery. Finding all my 
prayers and endeavours were loſt, I compoſed myſelf as 
well as I could; and told them, that if they would not 
unbind ine, I would fall aſleep between them, and by that 
means diſgrace them for ever: but alas! this was impoſ-' 
ſible; could Fhave been diſpoſed to it, they would have 
prevented me by ſeveral little ill-natured careſſes and en- 
dearments which they beſtowed upon me. As much de- 
voted as I am to womankind, I would not paſs ſuch ano- 
ther night to be maſter of the whole ſex. My reader will 
doubtleſs be curious to know what became of me the 
next morning. Why tr;ly my bed fellows left me about 
an hour before day, and told me, if I would be good 
# and lie ſtill, they would ſend ſome body to take me up 
© as ſoon as it was time for me to riſe: accordingly about 
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©nine o'clock in the morning an old woman came to un- 
*{wathe'me. I bore all this very patiently, being reſol- 
Lred to take my revenge of my tormentors, and to keep 
no meaſures with them as ſoon as I was at liberty; but 
upon aſking my old woman what was become of the txyo 


© ladies, ſhe told me ſhe believed they were by that time 


„within ſight of Paris, for that they went away in a 


coach and fix before five o'clock-in the morning. I. 


E N? gi. Thurſday, Pune 14. 


In ſurias ignemque ruunt, amr omnibus idem. 


-They ruſh into the flame : 9 
For love is lord of all, and is in all the ſame. 
„„ . DRYDEN. 


"2 


T7? HOUGH the ſibject I am now going upon would 


be much niore properly the foundation of a come. 1 


dy, I cannot forbear inſert ing the circumſtances which 


pleaſed me in the account a A lady gave me of the 


loves of a family in town, which {hall be nameleſs; or 
rather for the better ſound and elevation of the lüſtory, 
| Inſtead of Mr and Mrs ſuch a one, I ſhall call them by 
feigned names. Without further preface, you are to know, 
that within the liberties of the city of Ieſ/#infter Wives 


the lady Honoria, a widow about the age of forty, of a 


healthy conſtitution, gay temper, and elegant perſon. She 


dreſſes a little too much like a girl, *aff:4s a childiſh fond- } 


neſs in the tone of her voice, ſometimes a pretty f.:Yeu- 
neſs in the leaning of her head, and now and then a down- 
caſt of her eyes on her fan: Neither her. imagination nor 
her health would ever give her to know that fhe is turned 
of twenty; but that in the midſt of theſe pretty ſofteneflts, 
and airs of delicacy and attraction, ſhe has a tall daughter 
within a fortnight of fifteen, who impertinently comes in- 
'to the room, ad towers ſo much towards woman, that 
her mother is always checked by her preſence, and every 
charm of Honoria droops at the entrance of Flavia. The 
agreeable Flavia would be what ſhe is not, as well as = 
e | : - mother 
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other Honorta ; but all their bebolders are more partial 


> an affectation of what a perſon is growing up to, than 
keep r what has been already enjoyed, and is gone for ever. It 
but therefore allowed to Flavia to look forward, but not to 
yo Jonoria to look back. Flavia'is no way dependent on her 


other with relation to her fortune, for which reaſon they 
ve almoſt upon an equality in converfation: and as Ho- 
oria has given Flavia to underſtand, that it is il|-bred 
> be always calling mother, Flavia is as well pleaſed ne- 
er to be called child. It happens by this means, that 
eſe ladies are generally rivals in all places where they 
pear; and the words mother and daughter never paſs 
tween them but out of 3 Flavia one night at a play 
Wbrving Honoria draw the eyes of ſeveral in the pit, 
led to a lady who fat by her, and bid her aſk her mo- 
er to lend her her fnuff-box for one inoment. Another 
me, when a lover of Honoria was on his knees, be- 
eching the favour to Kiſs her hand, Flavia ruſhing into 
e room, kneeled down by him and aſked bleſſing. So- 
ral of. theſe contradictory acts of duty have raiſed - be- 
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»uld | Nn 
me. een them ſuch a coldneſs, that they generally converſe 


ben they are in mixed company, by way of talking at 
Ine another, and not to one another. Honoria is ever 
omplaining of a certain ſufficiency in the young women 


y, f this ige, who aſſume to themſelves an authority of car- 
by Wing all things before them, as if they were poſſeſſors 
>, FF the eſtcem of mankind, and all, who were but a year 
iwer t fore them in the world, were neglected or deceaſed. 
fabia, upon ſuch a provocation, is ſure to obſerve, that 
Se here are people who can reſign nothing, and know not how 
d- o give up what they know they cannot hold; that there 
eu- re thoſe who will not allow youth their follies, not be- 
vn⸗ auſe they are themſelves paſt them, but becauſe. they 
nor ove to continue in them- Theſe beauties rival each other 
ed dn all occaſions, not that they have always had the ſame 
Es, overs, but each has kept up a vanity to ſhew the other 
ter he charms of her lover. Dick Craſtin and Tom Tulip, 
in- mong many others, have of late been pretenders in this 
hat amily: Dick to Honoria, Tom to Flavia, Diel is the 
ery dnly ſurviying beau of the laſt age, and Tom almoſt the 

"he 


only one that keeps up that order of men in this, | 
5 | | "7 714. re 
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I wrsn I. could repeat the little circumſtances of a con. 
verſation of the four lovers, with the ſpirit in which the 
young lady, I had my account from, repreſented it at a 
viſit where I had the honour to be preſent; but it ſeems 
Dick Craſton, the admirer of Honoria, and Tom. Tulip 
the pretender to Flavia, were purpoſely admitted together 
by the ladies, that each might ſhew the other that her lo · 
ver had the ſuperiority, in the . accompliſhments of that 
| fort of creature whom the ſillier part of women call a fine 
gentleman. As this age has a much more groſs taſte in 
courtſhip; as well as in every thing elſe, than the laſt had, 
theſe gentlemen are inſtances of it in their different man- 
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— ner of application. Tulip is ever making alluſions to the e 
10650 ener perſon, the ſinewy force of his make; whilllt 
1 Craſtin profeſſes a wary obſervation of the turns of his 
1 miſtreſs's mind. Tulip gives hiniſelf the air of a reſiſt- 
Wo leſs ravither, Craſtin practiſes that of a ſkilful lover. Poe- {x 
to Fl try is the inſeparable property of every man in love; and 
10 ty as men of wit write verſes, on thoſe occaſions, the reſt of . 
9 1. : the world repeat the verſes of others. "Theſe ſervants of =_ - 
1 br : the ladies were uſed to imitate their manner of converſa- 1 
11 tion, and allude to one another, rather than interchange 
Wal diſcourſe in what they ſaid when they met. Tip the o- J. 
liſh ther day ſeized his miſtreſs's hand, and repeated out of | 
j i Ovid's Art of. Love. 8 „ 4 
165 Ti T can in ſoft batiles paſs the night, 
F i Vet riſe next morning vigorous for the fight, 
| i Freſh as the day, and active as the light. 
io Uros hearing this, Craſtin, with an air of deference 7 
U play'd Honoria s fan, and repeated, W i or 
" ent 


Sidley has that prevailing gentle art, 

# That can, with a reſiſtleſs charm, impart ' 

1 | The lobſeſt wiſhes to the chaſteſi heart: 

Wk Naaiſe fuch a conflict, kindle ' ſuch a fire, 
Between declining virtue and deſire, 

Till the poor vanqui/h'd maid diſſoives away 


* r 

— 4, < 2 
— — 
ba * 23·˙ 4 


bl: 55 In dreams all night, in ſighs and tears all day. 5 
it Wu Craſtin had uttered theſe verſes, with a ten- et 


derneſs which at once ſpoke paſſion and reſpect, Honorid 
caſt a triumphant glance at Flavia, as exulting in the ele- 
5 =; * . gance 
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ance of Craſtin's _— and upbraiding her with the 
melineſs of Trlip'ss Tulip underſtood the reproach, 


— 


at 2 gad ia return began to applaud the wiſdom af old amorous 
:ems ntlemen, who turned their miſtreſs's imagination as far 
io poſſible from what they had long them ſelves forgot, and 
ther ded this diſcourſe with a ſly commendation. of the doc- 
r lo- Wine of Platonic love; at the ſame time he ran over, 
that WW ith a laughing eye, Craſtin's thin legs, meagre looks, 


d ſpare body. The old gentleman immediately leſt the 


e in dom with ſome diſorder, and the converſation fell upon 
had, timely paſſion, after love, and unſeaſonable youth. Ju- 
nan- » ſung, danced, moved before the glaſs, led his miſ- 
= eſs half a.minuet, hummed | wha e 
F his Celia the fair, in the bloom of fifteen: 

255 hen there came a ſervant with a letter to him, which 
and as as follows. „5 YT”. 

ſt of | rr 

ts of | 1 SI R, | 


UNDERSTAND very well what you meant by your 
mention of Platonic love. I ſhall be glad to meet 
you immediately in Hyde Park, or behind Montague 
houſe, or attend you to Barn Elms, or any other faſhi- 
onable place that is fit fur a gentleman to die in, that, 
you ſhall appoint for, . _ e 
Sir your ' moſt humble ſervant, 2 75 5 

| Tam Richard Craſtin. 


Tulip's colour changed at the reading of this epiſtle; 
or which reaſon his miſtreſs ſnatched it to read the con- 
ents. While ſhe was doing ſo, Tulip went away, and 
e ladies now agreeing in a common calamity, bewailed. 
ogether 'the danger of their lovers. They. immediately 
Indrefſed to go out, and took hackneys to prevent miſ- 
hief: but, after alarming all parts of the town, Craſtin 
as found by his widow in -his pumps at- Hyde- Park, 
bich appointment Tz/lid never kept, but made his eſcape 
to the country. Flavia tears her hair for his inglorious 
atety, curſes and deſpiſes her charmer, is fallen in love 
th Craſtin + which is the firſt part of the hiſtary of the 
Rival Mother. 2” | R 
e No. 92. 
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— prope —— nidentur, 
Poſcentei vario multum diverfa palato; 
| * dem por: dem? Hon. * 2. k 2. v. 61 


y 
a R 4 


IMITATED. 


. = 
"Ri 


— 2 wor'd, you have me do, 

. When out of twenty I can pleaſe nat two ? © 
One likes the pheaſant's wing, and one the 8 
The vulgar boil, the learned roſt an egg: 


Hard taſk, to 2 the * of fach ants; . Popx. 


OORNG Ser the kate packets of letters which 
have been ſent to me, I found the age: one, 
Mr See cTatoR, _ | J 
3 paper is a part of- my tea- equipage ; and 1 
my ſervant knows my humour ſo well, that cal - 
c ling for my breakfaſt this morning (it being paſt my 
E WI hour) ſhe anſwered the Spęcrarox was not yet 
come in; but that the tea-kettle boiled, and ſhe ex- 
« pected it every moment. Having thus in part lignified 
© to you the eſteem and veneration which I have for you, 
I muſt put you in mind of the catalogue of books which 
« you have promiſed to recommend to our ſex : for I have 
« defered furniſhing my cloſet with authors, till I re- 
ceive your advice in this particular, be your daily 
0 1 e and bumble ſervant, a 
L E ON 9 R A. 


In anſwer to my fair Uikciple, 3 T am very proud 
of, I muſt acquaint her and the reſt of iny readers, that 
fince I have called out for help in my catalogue of a lady's 
library, I have receive many letters upon that head, 2 

of which I ſhall give an account of. 
I the firſt claſs I ſhall take notice of thoſe which come 
to me from eminent bookſellers, who every one of them 
mention with reſpe& the authors they have printed, and 


conſequently have an eye to their own advantage more 
than 
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an to that of the ladies. One tells me, that he thinks 
abſolutely neceſſary for women to have true notions of 
gbt and equity, and that therefore they cannot peruſe a 
»tter book than Dalton's Conntry Fuſtice e Another 
links they cannot be without The Compleat | Jockey. A 
ird obſerving the curiolity and deſire of prying into fe» 
ets, which he teils me is natural to the fair ſex, is of o- 
nion this female inclination, if well directed, might 
rn very much to their advantage, and therefore recom · 
zends to me Mr Mede pan the Neve lations. A fourth 
ys it down as an unqueſtioned truth, that a lady cannot 
e thoroughly accompliſhed who has not read The ſecret 
eaties and negociations of Marſhal d Efirades.. Mr 
cob Tonſon junior is of opinion, that Bayle's Dictionary 
ight be of very great uſe to the ladies, in order: to make 
general ſcholars. Another, whole name I have for- 
ptten, thinks it highly proper that every woman with 
id ſhould read Mr Wall's hiſtory of Infant Baptiſm; © 
another is very importunate with me to recommend to 
my female readers The Finiſbing Stroke; | being a vin - 
ation of the Patriarchal Scheme, &c. ot we 
ls éthe ſecond claſs I ſhall mention books which are re- 
nmended by huſbands, if I may believe the writers of 
em. Whether or no they are real huſbands or perſonat - 
ones I cannot tell, but the books they recommend are 
follow. A Paraphraſe on the Hiſtory of Sulanna. Nuler 
= i: Lent. The Chriſtian's Overthrow Prevented. A 
iſuaſive from the Play-houſe The Virtnes of Cams 
hire, with Directions to mate Camphire Tea. The Plea» 
pres of 4 Country life. The Government of the Tongue. 
letter dated from Cheapfide defires me that I would ad- 
le all young wives to make themſelves miſtreſſes of M in- 
ate's Arithmetic, and concludes with a poſtſcript, that 
2 hopes I will not forget The Counteſi of Kent's Receipts. 
I vay reckon the ladies themſelves as a third claſs a- 
bong theſe my correſpondents and privy-counſeHors. In 
letter from one of them, I am adviſed to place Fhara> 
ond at the head of my catalogue, and, if I think proper, 
d give the ſecond place to Caſſandra. Cogretilia begs me 
ot to think of nailing women upon their knees with ma- 
uals of devotion, nor of ſcorching their f.ces with books 
f houſewifery. Forella deſires to know if there 1 
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have their ſeveral advocates: All for Love is mentioned 


particular care, I ſhall make it my buſineſs to find out, ii 


ture the more neceſſary ; beſides, I am the more encou 


pro ing by theſe my ſpeculations. My fair readers are al 
ready deeper ſcholars than the beaus: I could name ſome 
of them who talk much better than ſeveral gentlemen thai 


obſerve that the former are ſuperior to the others not on 


good effect upon the female world, and keep them fron 
being charmed by thoſe empty coxcombs that have hithe 
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books written againſt prudes, and intreats me, if the 
are, to give them a place in my library. Plays of all ſort 


in above fifteen letters; Sophouiſha or Hannibals Over. l 
throw, in a dozen; the Junocent Adultery is likewiſe highs l 
ly approved of: Mithridates Ning o Pontus has man 
friends; Alexander the Great and Aurengzebe' bave thñ 
ſame number of voices; - but Theodoſius, or the Force vi) 
Lone, rares it from all the reſt. 2) + et cl 
I 4novurLD, in the laſt place, mention ſuch books n 
has been propoſed by men of learning, and thoſe who api! 
pear competent judges of this matter; and muſt here tar 
. occaſion to thank: A. B. whoever it is that conceals him. 
ſelf under thoſe two letters, for his advice upon this ſubl 
ject: but as I find the work I have undertaken to be ve 
difficult, I ſhall defer the executing of it till I am further 
_ acquainted with the thoughts of my judicious conteimpo. | 
raries, and have time to examine the ſeveral] books they » 
offer to me; being reſolved, in an affair of this moment 
to proceed with the greateſt caution. & 
In the mean while, as I have taken the ladies under mi 


the beſt authors ancient and modern, ſuch paſſages as ma 
be for their uſe, and endeavour to accommodate them a 
well as I can to their taſte; not queſtioning but the valu. 
able part of the ſex will enſily pardon me, if from tim 
to time ] laugh at theſe little vanities and follies which ap 
pear in the behaviour of ſome of them, and which ar 
more proper for ridicule than a ferious cenſure. Moſt book 
being calculated for male readers, and*generafly written 
with an eye te men of learning, makes a work of this na 


raged, becauſe I flatter myſelf that J fee the ſex daily im. 


make a figure at Willis; and as I frequently receive let 
ters from the fine ladies and pretty fellows, I cannot but 


in the ſenſe, but in the ſpelling. This cannot but have 


t( . in 


— 


Jo 6208 
the 


II fort 
tioned 
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> been admired among the women, though laughed at 


ong the men. INS 1 
A credibly informed, that Tom Tattle paſſes for an 


Over. 
x high pertinent fellow, that Will Trippet begins to be ſmoked, 
and that Frank Smoothly himſelf is within a month of a 


>xcomb, in caſe I think fit to continue this paper. For 
y part, as it is my buſineſs in ſome meaſure to detect 
ch as would lead aſtray weak minds by their falſe pre- 
nces to wit and judgment, humour and gallantry, I ſhall 
ot fail to lend the beſt lights I am able to the fair ſex 


ve the 
ce of 


oks at 


ho a | 

e * r the Eontinuation of theſe their diſcoveries. L 
s him. e 8 

is ſub . 


o 93. Saturday, June 16. 


e ven 

ir ther 1 | | 

empo 1 90 — Spatio brevi 

the Sem longam reſeces duni loquimur, e invida 
ula poſtero. 


ment tas carpe diem, quam minimum cre | | 
=_ | | Hor. Od. 11. I. 1. v. 6. 
ut, il 


Be w/e, cut off long cares 
s mai 


From thy contracted ſpan. 
Een whilſt we ſpeak, the envious time 


zem all 

valu Doth make ſwift haſte away; | 

1 tim 7 cr: ſeize the preſent, uſe thy prime, 1 

ch ap Nor truſt another day. | „Cn RECR. 
ch an | - 


E all of us complain of the ſhortneſs of time, faith 

Seneca, and yet have much more than we know 
what to do with. Our lives, ſays he, are ſpent 
ther in doing nothing at all, or in doing nothing to the 


bock 
rit ten 
lis na. 


TIC ON : . 
y im. rpoſe, or in doing nothing that we ought to do: We 
re al- e always complaining our days are few, and acting as 


ough there would be no end of them. That noble phi- 
dlopher has deſcribed our inconſiſtency - with ourſelves in 
i; particular, by all thoſe various turns of expreſſion and 
ought which are peculiar to his writings. -. 
I oxTEN conſider mankind as wholly inconſiſtent with 
ſelf in a point that bears ſome affinity to the former. 
fron hough we ſeem grieved at the ſhortnels of lite in gene- 
üther l, we are wiſhing every period of it at an end. The 
i inor longs to be at age, then to be a man of buſineſs, 


ſomt 
1 that 
e let 
ot but 
t oni 
1ave 


— 
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then to make up an eſtate, then to arrive at honours, then 
to retire. Thus, although the whole of life be allowed 
by every one to be ſhort, the ſeveral diviſions of it appear 
long and tedious. We are for lengthening our ſpan in ge- 
neral, but would fain contract the parts of which it is com- 
poſed. The uſerer would be very well ſatisfied to have 
all the time annihilated that lies between the preſent mo- 
ment and next quarter-day. The politician would be con- 


tented to loſe three years in his life, could he place things | 


in the poſture which he fancies they will ſtand in after 
ſuch a revolution of time. The lover would be glad to 
ſtrike out of his exiſtence all the moments that are to paſ 
away before the happy meeting. Thus, as faſt as our time 
runs, we ſhould be very glad in moſt parts of our lives that 
it ran much faſter than it does. Several hours of the day 
bang upon our hands, nay we wiſh away whole years; and 
travel through time as through a country filled with many 
wild and empty waſtes, which we would fain hurry over, 
that we may arrive at thoſe ſeveral little ſettlements or i- 
maginary points of reſt which are diſperſed up and down 

Ir we divide the life of moſt men into twenty parts, we 
ſhall find that at leaſt nineteen of them are-mere gaps and 
chaſms, which are neither filled with pleaſures nor buſi- 


neſs. I do not however include in this calculation the life 
of thoſe men who are in a perpetual hurry of affairs, but of 


thoſe only who are not always engaged in ſcenes of action; 
and I hope I ſhall not do an unacceptable piece of ſervice 
to theſe perſons if I point out to them certain methods for 
the filling up their empty ſpaces of life. The methods 


1 ſhall propoſe to them are as follow. . 


Tu E firſt is the exerciſe of virtue, in the moſt general 
acceptation of the word. That particular ſcheme which 
comprehends the ſocial virtues, may give employment to 
the moſt induſtrious temper, and find a man in buſineſs 
more than the inoſt active ſtation of life. To adviſe the 


ignorant, relieve the needy, comfort the afflifted, are du- 


ties that fall in our way almoſt every day of our lives. A 


man has frequent opportunities of mitigating the fierce- 
| neſs of a party; of doing juſtice to the character of a de- 


ſerving a man; of ſoftening the envious, quieting the angry, 
and rectifying the prejudiced ; which are all of them em- 
Ns a 7 a plwKsoyments 


— 
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ployments ſuited to a reaſonable nature, and bring great 
ſatisfaction to the perſon who can buſy himſelf in them 
with diſcretion. 8 _ | Sets 

THERE is another kind of virtue that may find employ- 
ment for thoſe retired hours in which we are altogether 
left to ourſelves, and deſtitute of company and converſa- 
tion ; I mean that intercourſe and communication which 
every reaſonable creature ought to maintain with the great 
Author of his being. The man who lives under an ha- 
bitual ſenſe of the Divine Preſence keeps up a perpetual 
chearfulneſs of temper, and enjoys every moment the ſa- 
tisfaction of thinking himſelf in company with his deareſt 
and beſt of friends. The time never lies heavy upon him: 
It is impoſſible for him to be alone. His thoughts and 
paſſions are the moſt buſied at fuch hours when thoſe of 
other men are the moſt unactive: He no ſooner ſteps out 
of the world but his heart burns with devotion, fwells with 
hope, and triumphs in the conſciouſneſs of that preſence 
which every where ſurrounds him; or, on the contrary,. 
pours out its fears, its forrows, its apprehenſions, to the 
great Supporter of its exiſtence. 


85 I 1ave here only conſidered the neceſſity of a man's 
and being virtuous, that he may have ſomething to do; but if 
uſt- we conſider further, that the exerciſe of virtue is not only 
life an amuſement. for the time it laſts, but that its influence 
t of extends to thoſe parts of our exiſtence which lie beyond 
ON; Bl the grave, and that our whole eternity is to take its co- 
ice lour from thoſe hours which we here employ in virtue or 
= in vice, the argument redoubles upon us, for putting in 


practice this method of paſſing away our time. 
WHEN a man has but a littleſtock to improve, and has 
ral opportunities of turning it all to good account, what ſhalt 


ch we think of him, if he ſuffers nineteen parts of it to lie 
52 dead, and perhaps employs even the twentieth to his ruin- 
nels or diſadvantaye ?* But becauſe the mind cannot be always 
the in its fervours, nor ſtrained up to a pitch of virtue, it is 
du- neceſſary to find out proper employments for it in its re- 
A laxations. ; 3 | 5 
80 Tu E next method therefore that T would propoſe to fil! 


up our time, ſhould be uſeful and innocent diverſions. 1 

I), muſt confeſs I think it is below reaſonable creatures to be 

altogether converſant in ſuch diverſions as are merely inno- 
| 1 doent, 
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cent, and have nothing elſe to recommend them, but that 
there is no hurt in them. Whether any kind of gaming 
has even thus much to ſay for itſelf, I ſhall not determine: 
but I think it js very wonderful to ſee perſons of the beſt 
ſenſe paſſing away a dozen hours together in ſhuffling and 
dividing a pack of cards, with no other converſation but 
what is made up of a few game phraſes, and no other i- 
deas but thoſe of black or red ſpots ranged together indif- 
ferent figures. Would not a man Javgh to hear any one 


of this ſpecies complaining that life is ſhort? 


Tax: Stage might be made a perpetual ſource of the 


moſt noble and uſeful entertainments, were it under proper- 


regulations. 1 5 . | 

Bur the mind never unbends itſelf fo agreeably as in 
the converſation of a well-choſen friend. There is indeed 
no bleſſing in life that is any way comparable to the enjoy- 
ment of a diſcreet and virtuous friend. It eaſes and un- 
loads the mind, clears and improves the underſtanding, en- 
genders thouglits and knowledge, animates virtue and good 
reſolution, ſootlis and allays the paſſions, and finds employ- 
ment for moſt of the vacant hours of life. 


NexT to ſuch an intimacy with a particular perſon, one 


would endeavour' after a more general converſation with 
ſuch as are able to entertain and improve thoſe with whom 


they converſe, which are qualifications that ſeldom go a- 


ſunder. | 
Tux are many other uſeful amuſements of life, which 
one would endeavour to multiply, that one might on all 


occaſions have recourſe to ſomething rather than fuffer the 


mind to lie idle, or run adritt with any paſſion that chances. 
. to riſe in it. | 


A man that has a taſte in muſic, painting, or architec- 
ture, is like one that has another ſenſe when compared with 


ſuch as have no reliſh of thofe arts. The floriſt, the plant- 
er, the gardener, the huſbandman, when they are only as 


accompliſhments to the man of fortune, are preat reliefs to. 
a country life, and many ways uſeful to thoſe who are poſ- 
ſeſſed of them. be. 


Rur of all the diverſions of life there is none ſo proper 
to filltup its empty ſpaces as the reading of uſeful and en - 
tertaining authors. But this I ſhall only touch upon, be- 
cauſe it in ſome meaſure interferes with the third method, 


_ which 
* 


kn. 2 
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which: I ſhall propoſe i im another paper, for the employment 
of our dead inactive hours, and which 1 all only men- 
tion in general to be the r of n es 
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Vivere bis vita Pelſe priore frui, 
Mart. Epige : 23. 1 10. 


The preſent joys of life we doubly taſte, 
By Je oking back with IR on the paſt. 


HE laſt · method which I l in my Saturday 8 

paper, for filling up thoſe empty ſpaces of life which 
are ſo tedious and burdenſome to idle people, is the em- 
ploying ourſelves in the purſuit of knowledge. I remem- 
ber Mr Boy/e, ſpeaking of a certain mineral, tells us, 
That a man may conſume his whole life in the ſtudy of 
it, without arriving at the knowledge of all its qualities. 
The truth of it is, there is not a ſingle ſcience, or any 
branch of it, that might not furniſh a man with buſineſs 
for life, though it were much longer than it is. 

I SHALL not here engage on thoſe beaten ſubjects of the 
uſefulneſs of knowledge, nor of the pleaſure and perſec- 
tion it gives the mind, nor on the methods of attaining it, 
nor recommend any particular branch of it, all which have 
been the topics of many other writers; but ſhall indulge 
myſelf in a ſpeculation that is more uncommon, and may 
therefore perhaps be more entertaining. 

I nave before ſhewn how the. unemployed parts nl. 
life appear long and tedious, and ſhall here endeavour to. 
ſhew how hole e parts of life which are exerciſed in ſtudy, 
reading, and the purſuits of knowledge, are long but not 
tedious, and by that means diſcover a method of length- 
ening our lives, and at the ſame time of turning all the. 
parts of them to our advantage. | 

Mx Locke obſerves, ** That we get the idea of time, 
or duration, by reflecting on that train of ideas which 
66 ſucceed one another in our mdz: that for this reaſon, 
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0 when we ſleep foundly. without dreaming, we have no 


perception of time, or the length of it, whilſt we ſleep z 
c and that the moment wherein we leave off to think, till 
« the moment we begin to think again, ſeems to have no 


“ diſtance.” To which the author adds, And ſo ] doubt 


not but it would be to a waking man, if it were poilible 
ce for him to keep only one Idea in his mind, without va- 
5 riation, and the ſucceſſion of others; and we fee, that 
* one who fixes his thoughts very intently on. one thing, 
6 (o as to take but little notice of the fucceſfion of Idea. 
that paſs in his mind whilſt he is taken up with that 
« earneſt contemplation, lets ſlip out of his account a good 
x part of that duration, and thinks that time ſhorter than 
Mw ET i 

WE might carry this thought farther, and conſider 'a 
man as, on one ſide, ſhortening his time by thinking on no. 
thing, or but a few things; ſo, on the other, as lengthen- 


ing it, by employing. his thoughts on many ſubjects, or by 


entertaining a quick an conſtant ſucceſſion of ideas. Ac - 
cordingly Monſieur Mallebranche, in his Inquiry after 
Truth, _ was publiſhed ſeveral years before Mr 
Lock's Eflay on Human Uudsrſtanding) tells us, That 
It is poſſible ſome creatures may think half an hour as long 
as we do a thoufand years; or look upon that ſpace of 
duration which we call a minute, as an hour, a week, a 
month, or a whole age. „„ 1 8 | 
'Trrs notion of Monſieur Mallebranche is eapable of 
fome little explanation from what I have quoted out of 
Mr Lock: ; for if our notion of time is produced by our 
reflection on the ſucceſſion of ideas in our mmd, and this 
ſucceſſion may be infinitely accelerated or retarded, it will 
follow, that different beings may have different notions of 
the fame parts of duration, according as their ideas, which 
we ſuppoſe are equally diftin& in each of them, follow one 
another in a greater or leſs degree of rapidity. | 
THERE is a famous paſſage in the Aicoran, which looks 
as if Mahoet had been poſſeſſed of the notion we are now 
ſpeaking off It is there ſaid, That the angel Cabriel took 
Maßomet out of his bed one morning to gire bim a ſigbt 
ef All things in the feven heavens, in paradiſe, and in hell, 
which the prophet took a diſtin view of; and after ha- 
ving held ninety thouſand conferences with God, wes 
| brougkt 
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brought back again £0 his bed. All this ſays the Alco- 


0 
3 an Vas tranſacted in fo ſmall a ſpace of time, that Ma- 
Il onnet at his return found his bed ſtil} warm, and took up 


an earthern pitcher, (which was thrown down at the very 
nſtant that the angel Cabriel carried him away), before the 
ater was all fpilt. © | 

THERE is a. very pretty ſtory in the Turki/þ tales which 
relates to this paſſage of that famous impoſtor,. and bears 
ome affinity to the fubje& we are now upon. A Sultan of 
"oypt, who was an infidel, uſed to laugh at this circum- 
ſtance in Mahomet's life, as what was altogether impoſſible 
and abfurd : but converſing one day with a great doctor in 
he law, who had the gift of working miracles, the doctor 
told him he would quickly convince him of the truth of 


a his paſſage in the hiſtory of Mahomer, if he would con- 
0+ nt to do what he ſhould deſire of him. Upon this the 
n- Sultan was directed to place himſelf by an huge tub of 
by vater, which he did accordingly ; and as he ſtood by the 
c- ub amidſt a circle of his great men, the holy man bid him 
er lunge his head into the water, and draw it up again; the 


King accordingly- thruſt his head into the water, and at 
he ſame time found himſelf at the foot of a mountain on 
a ſea-ſhore. The King immediately began to rage againſt 
ais doctor for this piece of treachery and witchcraft ; but 
at length, knowing it was in vain to be angry, he ſet him 
If to think on proper methods for getting a liveliehood 
n this ſtrange country: accordingly he applied himſelf to 
me people whom he ſaw at work in a neighbouring wood; 
theſe people conducted him to a town that ſtood at a little 


his Mdiltance from the wood, where, after fome adventures, 
vill e married a woman of great beauty and fortune. He li- 
; of Ned with this woman fo long, till he had by her ſeven ſons 
nch nd {even daughters: he was afterwards reduced to great 
one ant, and forced to think of plying in the ſtreets as a por- 


er for his liveliehood. One day as he was walking alone 
y the ſea- ſide, being ſeized with many melancholy re- 
fetions upon his former and his preſent ſtate of life, 


OW 

zok MW bich hap raiſed a fit of devotion in him, he threw off 
ght is Clothes with a deſign to waſh himſelf, according to 
ell, he cuſtom of the Mahometans, before he ſa id his prayers. 
ha- Ar TER this firſt plunge into the ſea, he no ſooner raiſed 
was i head above the water, but he found himfelf ſtanding 


by 
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by the ſide of the tub, with the great men of his court 
about him, and the holy man at his ſide. He immediate. 
ly upbraided his teacher for having ſent him on ſuch a 
courſe of adventures, and betrayed him into ſo long a ſtate 
of miſery and ſervitude; but was wonderfully ſurpriſed 
when he heard that the ſtate he talked of was only a 
dream and deluſion; that he had not ſtirred from the 
place where he then ſtood; and that he had only dip- 
ped his head into the water, and immediately taken it 
out again. | N RN RT 
Tar Mahometan doctor took this occaſion of inſtrut- 
ing the Sultan, that nothing was impoſſible with God; 
and that he, with whom a. thouſand years are but as one 
day, can, if he pleaſes, make a ſingle day, nay, a ſingle 
moment, appear to any of his creatures as a thouſand. 
Cars. | 5 
a I SHALL leave my reader to compare theſe eaſtern fa- 
bles with the notions of thoſe two preat philoſophers 
whom I have quoted in tlis paper; and ſhall only by way 
of application, deſire him to conſider how we may extend 
life beyond its natural dimenſions, by applying ourſelves 
_ diligently to the purſuits of knowledge. <p 
Tu E hours of a wiſe man are lengthened by his idea, 
as thoſe of a fool are by his paſſions: The time of the 
one is long, becauſe he does not knuw what to do with 
it; fo is that of the other, becauſe he diſtinguiſhes eve- 
ry moment of it with uſeful or amuſing thoughts ; or in 
other words, becauſe the one is always wiſhing it away, 
and the other always enjoying it. 5 
How different is the view of paſt life, in he man who 
is grown old in knowledge and wiſdom, from that of him 
who is grown old in ignorance and folly ? The latter is 
like the owner of a barren country, that fills his eye with 
the proſpect of naked hills and. plains, which produce 
nothing either profitable or ornamental; the other be- 
holds a beautiful and ſpacious landſkip, divided into de- 
lightful gardens, green meadows, fruitful fields, and can 
ſcarce caſt his eye upon a ſingle ſpot: of his poſſeſſions, that 
15 not covered with ſome beautiful plant or flower. U 
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Cure leves loguuntur, ingentes ſtupent. 
Light ſorrows ſpeak, great grief is dumb. 
TAVING read the two following letters with much 


1 pleaſure, I cannot but think the good ſenſe of them 
ill be as agreeable to the town, as any thing I could 


ay either upon the topics they treat of, or any other. They 
both allude to former papers of mine, and I do not que- 


ion but the firſt, which is upon inward mourning, will 


de thought the production of a man who is well acquaint- 
d with the generous earnings of diſtreſs in a manly tem- 


er, which is above the relief of tears. A ſpeculation of my 


wn on that ſubject I ſhall defer till another occaſion. 


ThE ſecond letter is from a lady of a mind as great as 


ber underſtanding. There is perhaps ſomething in the be- 
pinning of it which I ought in modeſty to conceal ; but I 
nave ſo. much eſteem for this correſpondent, that I wilt 
ot alter a title of what ſhe writes, though I am thus. 
crupulous at the price of being ridiculous. . ahh 


Mr SPECTATOR; yo 885 

J WAS very well pleaſed with yeur diſcourſe upon 
1 general mourning, and ſhould be obliged to you if 
you would enter into the matter more deeply, and give 
us your thoughts upon the common ſenſe the ordinary 
people have of the demonſtrations of grief, who preſcribe 
rules and faſhions to the moſt ſolemn aMiction ; ſuch as 
the loſs of the neareſt relations and deareſt friends. You 


cannot go to viſit a ſick friend, but ſome impertinent_ 


waiter about him obſerves the muſcles of your face, as 
ſtrictly as if they were prognoſtics of his death or reco- 
very. If he happens to be taken from you, you are im- 
mediately ſurrounded with a number of theſe ſpectators, 
who expect a melancholy ſhrug of your ſhoulders, a pa- 


thetical ſhake of your head, and an expreſſive diſtortion 


of your face, to meaſure” your affection and value for 
the deceaſed, but there is nothing, on theſe occaſions, 
o much in their favour as immoderate weeping. As all 


6 their 
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< their paſſions are ſuperficial, they imagine the ſeat of 
love and friendſhip to be placed viſibly in the eyes: 
© They judge what ſtock of kindneſs you had for the li. 

'ving, by the quantity of tears you pour out for the dead; 


ſo that if one body wants that quantity of ſalt-water 
another abounds. with, he is in great danger of being 
thought inſenſible or ill- natured: They are ſtrangers to 


© friendſhip, whoſe grief happens not to be moiſt enough 
© to wet ſuch a parcel of handkerchiefs. But experience 
© has told us nothing ſo Fallacious as this outward ſign of 
© ſorrow; and the natural hiſtory of our bodies will teach 
© us, that this flux of the eyes, this faculty of weeping, 
is peculiar only to ſome conſtitutions. We obſerve m 
the tender bodies of children, when croſſed in their lit- 
tle wills and expectations, how diſſolvable they are in- 
to tears: If this were what grief is in men, nature 
would not be able to ſupport them in the exceſs of it 
for one moment. Add to this obſervation, how quick 
is their tranſition from this paſſion to that of their Joy, 
I won't ſay we ſee often, in the next tender things to 
children, tears ſhed without much grieving. -Thus it is 
common to ſhed tears without much forrow, and as 
coinmon to ſuffer much ſorrow without ſhedding tears. 
Grief and weeping-are indeed frequent compantons ;. but 
I believe never in their higheſt exceſſes. As laughter 
does not proceed from -profound joy, ſo neither does 
weeping from profound ſorrow. The forrow which ap- 
pears Jo eaſily at the eyes, cannot have pierced deeply 
into the heart The heart, diſtended with grief, ſtops 
all the paſſages. for tears or lamentations. * _ 
< Now, Sir, what I would incline you to in all this, 
is, that you would inform the ſhallow critics and obſei - 
vers upon forrow, that true affliction labours to be invi- 
fible, that it is a ſtranger to ceremony, and that it bears 
in its own nature a dignity much above the little circum: 
© ſtances, which are affected under the notion of decency. 
© You muſt know, Sir, I have lately loſt a dear friend, 
© for whom I have not yet ſhed a tear, and for that reaſon 
© your animadverſions on that ſubject would be the more 
© acteptable to | 8 
BS oF Os 


Tour moſt humble jan, 


Me 


— 


Mr SPECTATOR, Rr. "oor... 


s 8 I hope there are but few that bave ſo little gra- 


c titude as not to acknowledge the uſefulneſs of your 
pen, and to eſteem it a public benefit ; ſo I am ſenſible, 


< be that as it will, you muſt nevertheleſs find the ſecret 


and incomparable pleaſure of doing good, and be a great 
« jharer in the entertainment you give. I acknowledge 


© our ſex to be much obliged, and I hope improved by 
your labours, and even your intentions more particularly 
+ for our ſervice. If it be true, as it is ſometimes ſaid, 


that our ſex have an influence on the other, your paper 
may be a yet more general good. Your directing us to 


but I think, with you, caution in that particular very 
C uſeful, ſince the improvement of our underſtandings may, 
or may not, be of ſervice to us, according as it is ma- 
© naged. It has been thought we are not generally ſo ig 
« norant as ill-taught, or that our ſex does ſo often want 
wit, judgment, or knowledge, as the right application 
© of them: You are fo well-bred, as to ſay your fair rea- 


6 ders are already deeper ſcholars than the beaus, and that 


-# 
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« reading is certainly the beſt means to our inſtruction; 


you could name ſome of them that talk much better than 


< ſeveral gentlemen that make a figure at Wi/Ps: This 
may peſlibly be, and no great compliment in my opinion, 
even ſuppoſing your compariſon to reach Tom's and the 
© Grecian: Sure you are too wile to think that a real com- 
© mendationof a woman. Were it not rather to bewiſhed 


© we improved in our own ſphere, and approved ourſelves 


© better daughters, wives, mothers, and friends ? 
© I Can'T but agree with the judicious trader in Cheap- 


« fide, (though I am not at all prejudiced in his favour) in 


© recommending the ſtudy of arithmetic 3 and muſt diſ- 
© ſent even from the authority which you mention, when it 


* adviſes the making our ſex ſcholars. . Indeed a little 


* more philoſophy, in order to the ſubduing our paſſions 
to our reaſon, inight be ſometimes ſerviceable, and a trea- 
tile of that nature I ſkould approve of, even in exchange 
* for Theedoſius, or the Force of Love z but as I well know 
© you want not hints, I will proceed no further than. to 
© recommend the Biſhop of Cambray's education of a 


daughter, asit is tranſlated into the only language I have 


any 
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< any knowledge of, tho* perhaps very much to its diſad. 
vantage. I have heard it objected againſt that piece, that 
its inſtructions are not of general uſe, but only fitted for 
© a great lady; but I confeſs I am not of that opinion, 
© for I don't remember that there are any rules laid down 
for the expences of a woman, in which particular only! 
© think a gentlewoman ought to differ from a lady of the 
© beſt fortune, or higheſt 22 and not in their prin. 
_ © ciples of juſtice, gratitude, ſincerity, prudence, or mo- 
deſty. I -ought perhaps to make an apology for thi 
© longepiſtle; but as I rather believe you a friend to ſin- 
cerity, than ceremony, ſhall only aſſure you I am, 
| Toar moſt humble ſervant, | . 
ANA BELLA. 
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n=—=—T he faithful ſeroant, and the true. CREECH, 
” | 2 
nero g, 1 | 8 c N 
1 Have frequently read your diſcourſe upon ſervants . gi 
and, as I am one myſelf, have been much - offended it 
that in that variety of forms wherein you conſidered i he 
the bad, you found no place to mention the good. There WM co 
is however one obſervation of yours I approve, which is, Ws W 
that there are men of wit and good ſenfe among all or- co 
ders of men, and that ſervants report moſt of the good ter 
or ill which is ſpoken of their maſters. That there are an 
men of ſenſe who live in ſervitude, I have. the vanity to lei! 
ſay I have felt to my woful experience. You attribute WF © bo 
very juſtly the ſource of our general iniquity to board- “ da 
wages, and the manner of living out of a domeſtic way ; ve 
but J cannot give you my thoughts on this ſubject any pu! 


way fo well, as by a ſhort account of my own lite to = V 
| 5 hs 
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the forty fifth year of my age; that is to ſay, from my 
being firſt, a footboy at fourteen, to my preſent ſtation 

of a nobleman's porter in the year of my age above- 
mentioned, OE ; ts 


* 


oo © Know then, that my father was a poor tenant to, the 
al Family of Sir Stephen Rackrent. Sir Stephen put.me to 
für ſchool, or rather made me follow his ſon Harry to ſchool, 
* from my ninth year; and there, tho* Sir Steßhen paid 

my ſomething for my learning, I was uſed like a ſervant, and 
thi was forced to get what ſcraps of learning I could by my 

: own induſtry, for the ſchoolmaſter took very little no- 


tice of me. My young maſter was a lad of very ſpriglit- 
ly parts; and my being conſtantly about him, and loving 
him, was no ſmall advantage to me. My maſter lov'd 
me extremely, and has often been whipp'd for not kcep- 
ing me at a diſtance. He uſed always to ſay, that when 
he came to his eſtate I ſhould have a leaſe of my father's 
tenement for nothing. - I came up to town with him to 
WWe/!min/ter-{chool ; at which time he taught meat night 
all he learnt; and put me to find out words in the dicti- 
onary when he was about his exerciſe. It was the will 
of Providence that Mr Harry was taken very ill of a 
fever, of which he died within ten days after his firſt fal- 
ling ſick. Here was the firſt ſorrow. I ever knew; and 1 
aſſure you, Mr SpECTATOR, I remember the beautiful 
action of the ſweet youth in his fever, as freſh as if it 
were yeſterday. If he wanted any thing, it muſt be given 
him by Tom. When I let any thing fall thro' the grief 
I was under, he would cry, Do not beat the poor boy: 
give him ſome more Julep for me, no body elſe ſhall give 
it me. He would ſtrive to hide his being ſo bad, when 

he ſaw I could not bear his being in ſo much danger, and 
* comforted me, ſaying, Tom, Ar have a good heart. 


. 4 
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here 

h is, “ When I was holding a cup at his mouth, he fell into 
or- © convulſions; and at this very time I hear my dear Maſ- 
z000 WF ter's laſt grone. I was quickly turn'd out of the room, 


d and left to fob and beat my head againſt the wall at my 
© leiſure. The grief I was in was inexpreſſible; and every 
body thought it. would have coſt me my life. In a few 
* days my old lady, who was one of the houſe-wives of the 
* world, thought of turning me out of doors, becaule I 
put her in mind of her ſon. Sir Stephen propoſed put- 
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_ © Immediately, and told her Sir John was come home, 
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? could not truſt. She would often cheapen goods at the 
© New exchange; and when ſhe had a mind to be attack 
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ting me to prentice; but my lady being an excellent ma. 
nager, would not let her huſband throw away his money 
in acts of charity. I had ſenſe enough to be under the 
utmoſt indignation, to ſee her diſcard with ſo little con. 
cern, one her ſon had ſo much loved; and went out of 
the houſe to ramble wherever my feet would carry me. 
© Trex third day after I left Sir Stephen's family, I wa 
ſtrolling up and down the walks in the Temple. A 
voung gentleman of the houſe, who (as IJ heard him fay 
afterwards) ſeeing me half-ſtarved and well-dreſſed, 


«a «a «a 


thought me an equipage ready to his hand, after very 


c little inquiry more than Did I want a maſter © bid me 
© follow him; I did fo, and in a very little while thought 
£ myſelf the happieſt creature in this world. My time wa: 
© taken up in carrying letters to wenches, or meſſages to 
young ladies of my maſter's acquaintance. We rambled 
© from tavern to tavern, to the play-houſe, the mulberry. 
garden, and all places of reſort; where my maſter en. 
« gaged every night in ſome new amour, in which and 
© drinking he ſpent all his time when he had money. Dur- 
: li "the extravagances I had the pleaſure of lying on 


4 the ſtairs of a tavern half a night, playing at dice with 


© other ſervants, and the like idleneſſes. When my maſte 
was moneyleſs, I was generally employed in tranſcribing 
© amorous pieces of poetry, old ſongs, and new lampoons, 
© 'This life held till my miſter married, and he then had 
© the prudence to turn me off, becauſe I was in the ſecret 
© of his intrigues. „ 1 

CI was utterly at a loſs what courſe to take next; when 
© at laſt I applied myſelf to a fellow-ſufferer, one of his 
© miſtreſſcs, a woman of the town. She happening at that 
© time to be pretty full of money, clothed me from heal 
to foot; and knowing me to be a ſharp fellow, employ 
© me accordingly. Sometimes I was to go-abroad with 
© her, and when ſhe had pitched upon a young fellow, ſhe 
© thought for her turn, I was to be dropped as one ſh: 


© ed, ſhe would ſend ine away on an errand. When a 
© humble ſervant and ſhe were beginning a parley, I came 


© the 


1 
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then ſhe would order another coach to prevent being 
« dogged. The lover makes ſigns to me as I get behind 
* the coach, I ſhake my head it was impoſlible: I leave 
© my lady at the next turning, and follow thc cully to 
© know how to fall in his way on another occaſion. Be. 
© ſides good offices of this nature, I write all my miſtreſs's 
© Jove-letters; ſome from a lady that fiw ſuch a gentle- 
© man at ſuch a place in ſuch a coloured coat, ſome ſhew- 
© ing the terror ſhe was in of a jealous old huſband, others 
© explaining that the ſeverity of her parents was ſuch (tho” 
© her fortune was ſettled) that ſhe was willing to run a- 
* way with ſuch a one, tho? ſhe knew he was but a young- 
ger brother. In a word, my half education and love of 
idle books, made me out- Write all that made love to her 
© by way of epiſtle; and as ſhe was extremely cunning, ſhe 
did well enough in company by a ſkilful affectation of 
© the greateſt modeſty. In the midſt of all this I was ſur- 
« priſed with a letter from her and a ten pound note. 


- Hon:ft To., 1 | MED 
46 OU will never ſee me more. I am married to a 
cc very cunning country gentleman, who might poſ- 
« ftbly.gueſs ſomething if I kept you ſtill ; therefore fare · 
« well. | | 


© Waexn this place was loſt alſo in marriage, I was re- 
© ſolved-to go among quite another people for the future; 
and got in Butler to one of thoſe families where there 
© is a coach kept, three or four ſervants, a clean houſe, 
and a good general outſide upon a ſmall eſtate. Here 1 
lived very comfortably for ſome time, till J unfortunate- 
Aly found my maſter, the graveſt man alive, in the gar- 
ret with the chambermaid. I knew the world too 
* well to think of ſtaying there; and the next. day pre- 
© tended to have received a letter out of the country 
* that my father was dying, and got my diſcharge with. 
© a bounty for my diſcretion. 4 1 

© The next I lived with was a peeviſh ſingle man, 
© whom I ſtayed with for a year and a half. Moſt part of 
the time I paſſed very eaſily; for when I began to know 
him, I minded no more than he meant what he ſaid ; ſo 

| | _- « that. 
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© that one day in good humour he ſaid, I was the beft man 
© he ever had, by my want of reſpect to him. | 

© THESE, Sir, are the chief occurences of my life, and 

< I will not dwell upon very many other places I have 

© been in, where I have been the ſtrangeſt fellow in the 

© world, where no body in the world had. ſuch ſervants as 

- © whey, where fore they were the'unlu people in the 

* world in ſervants, and fo forth. All Emean by this re- 

« preſentation, is to ſhew you that we poor ſervants are not 

© (what you called us too generally) all rogues ; but that 

Wwe ate what we are, according to the example of our ſu- 

© periors. In the family Jam now in, I am guilty of no 

© one {in but lying; which I do with a grave face in my 

© gown and ſtaff every day I live, and alinoſt all day long 

© in denying my lord to impertinent ſuitors, and my lady 

© to unwelcome viſitants. But, Sir, I am to let you know, 

© that] am, when I can get abroad, a leader of theſervants; 

I am he that keeps time with beating my cudgel againſſ 


© the boards in the gallery at an opera; I am he that am s 
. * houhed ſo properly at a tragedy, when the people of he 
quality are ſtaring at one another during the moſt im- 
— incidents; when you hear in a crowd a cry in and 

© the right place, an hum where the point js touched in a t 
* fheech, or an huzza ſet up where it is the voice of the the 
7 pun; you may conclude it is begun, or joined by, WI 
£78 -- 175 

Your more than humbl: ſervant, n 

| Thomas Truſty. Me: 

ner: 

- ; 5 by 1 
: £ ö mal 
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 Projecers anima. — . Virg. ATT 6. 1. v. 436. = 
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They predigalh thr cu theis fouls away. © of 

. 0 ( 
MONG the looſe p 1 which I have frequen thy , N 

A ſpoken of heretofore, 1 find a converſation, between © ne 
Pharamond and Eucrate upon the ſubject of ducls, pc 

and the copy of an edict iſſued in conſequence of that WI © W 
diſcourſe. : Apa 


EUCRATE 
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FUCRATE era That nothing but the moſt ſevere 
and vindichve puniſhments, ſuch as placing the bodies of 
he offenders in chains, and putting them-to death by the 
ot exquilite torments, would be ſufficient” to extirpate a 
rime which had ſo long prevailed and was fo firmly fixed 
in the opinion of the world as great and Jaudable ; but the 


| the ing anfwered, That indeed inſtances of ignominy were ne- 
re- Nary in the cure of this evil; but conſidering that it pre- 
> not ail'd only among ſuch as had a nicety in their ſenſe of ho- 
that our, and that it often happened that a duel was fought to 
r ſu. ive appearances to the world, when both parties were in 


their hearts in amity and reconciliation to each other; it 


my Mas evident, that turning the mode another way would 
long effectually put a ſtop to what had been only as a mode: 
lady that to ſuch perſons, poverty and ſhame were torments 
ow, ſofficient: that he would not go further in puniching in o- 
nts: thers, crimes which he was ſatisfied he himſelf was mot 


guilty of, in that he might have prevented them by ſpeak- 
ing his diſpleaſure ſooner. Beſtdes which the King fiid, 
he was in general averſe to tortures, which was putting ha- 
man nature itſelf, rather than the criminal, to diſgrace; 
and that he would be ſure not to uſe this means where the 
crime was but an ill effect ariſing from a laudable cauſe, 


with much grace upon the ſubject of mercy ; and repented 
of many acts of that kind which had a magnificent aipect 
in the doing, but dreadful conſequences in the example. 
Mercy to-particulars, he obſerved, was cruelty in the ge- 
neral : . that though a prince could not revive a dead man 
by taking the life of him who killed him, neither could he 
make reparation to the next that ſhould die by the evil ex- 
ample; or anſwer to himſelf for the partiality, in not par- 
doning the next as well as the former offender. As for 
me, ſays Pharamond, 1 have conquered France, and yet 
have given laws to my people: the laws are my methods 
* of life; they are not a diminution but a direction to my 
power. I am ſtill abſolute to diſtioguith the innocent 
and the virtuous, to give honours to the brave and ge- 
* nerous : I am abſolute in my good-will; none can op- 
* pole my bounty, or preſcribe rules for my favour. 
| While I can, as I pleaſe, reward the good, I am under no 
| 2 that I cannot pardon the wicked: for which reaſon, 
TE e c * continued 


the fear of ſhame. The King, at the ſame time, ſpoke 
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© continued Pharamond, I will effectually put a ſtop to 
© this evil, by expoſing no more the tenderneſs of my na- 

ture to the importunity of having the ſame reſpect to 

' thoſe who are miſerable by their fault, and thoſe who 

* are fo by their misfortune. | Flatterers (concluded the 

© King finiling) repeat to us Princes, that we are heaven 

© vicegerents ; let us be fo, and let the only thing out oi 

© our power be 76 do 11. Es 

© SOON after the evening wherein Pharamond and Fu. 

* crate had this converſation, the following edict was pu- 

_ © bliſhed, ei, TY 1 

Pharamond?s Edict againſt Duels. 
Pharamond, Kind of the Gauls, to all his loving ſubject 

= ſendeth greeting. ES 


8 * HEREAs it has come to our royal notice and 


BN. obfervation, that in contempt of all laws divine 
and human, it is of late become a cuſtom among the no- 2 
bility and gentry. of this our kingdom, upon flight and « tj 
trivial, as well as great and urgent provocations, to in- « «| 
vite each other into the field, there by their own hands « ;1 
and of their own authority, to decide their controverſie © +, 
by combat; we have thought fit to take the ſaid cuſtom 0 
into our royal conſiderat ion, and find, upon inquiry into 9 
the uſuat cauſes whereon fuch fatal decifions have ariſen WM « 
that by this wicked cuſtom, maugre all the precepts oi « ( 
our holy religion, and the rules of right reaſon, the great- « - 
eſt act of the human mind, Forgiveneſs of hijuries, is be. be 
come vile and ſhameful; that the rules of good ſociet/ « ſp 


and virtuous converfation are hereby inverted ;- that the c 
looſe, the vain, and the impudent, inſult the careful, the or 
diſereet, and the modeſt; that all virtue is ſuppreſſec or 
and all vice ſupported, in the one act of being capable « 1; 
to dare to the death. We have alſo further, wit} 

great ſorrow of mind, obſerved that this dreadful action, G 
by long impunity, (our royal attention bcing employed 
upon matters of more general concern) is become ho- 
nourable, and the refuſal to engage in it iguominious 
In theſe our royal cares and inquiries we are yet far 
ther made to underſtand, that the perſons of moſt e- 
| ED | ” © mineil 
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minent worth, and moſt hopeful abilities, accompanied 

with the ſtrongeſt. paſſion for true glory, are ſuch as are 
* moſt liable to be involved in the dangers ariſing from 
this licence. Now taking the ſaid premiſes into our ſe- 
« rious conſideration, and well weighing that all ſuch e- 
© mergencies (wherein the mind is incapable of command- 
ing itſelf, and where the injury is too ſudden or too ex- 
© quilite to be borne) are particularly provided for by laws 
© heretofore enacted; and that the qualities of leſs in- 
« juries, like thoſe of ingratitude, are too nice and de- 
« licate to come under general rules; we do reſolve to 
© blot this faſhion, or wantonneſs of anger, out of the 
* minds of our ſubjects, by our royal reſolutions declared 
in this edict as follow: 1 

No perſon who either ſends or accepts a challenge, or 
© the poſterity of either, though no death enſues there- 
© upon, ſhall be, after the publication of this our edi, 
capable of bearing office in theſe our dominions. 

Tux perſon who ſhall prove the fending or receiving 
© a challenge, ſhall receive to his own uſe and property, 
© the whole perſonal eſtate of both parties; and their real 
© eſtate ſhall be immediately veſted in the next heir of 
© the offenders in as ample manner as if the ſaid offenders 
© were actually deceaſed. 15 | 66 

* In cafes where the laws (which we have already 
granted to our ſubjects) admit of an appeal for blood; 
when the criminal is condemned by the ſaid appeal, he 
* ſhall not only ſuſfer death, but his whole eſtate, real, 
mixed, and perſonal, ſhall from the hour of his death 
© be veſted in the next heir of the perſon whoſe blood he 
Ken, | 1 „ 

Tuar it ſhall not hereafter be in our royal power, 
© or that of our ſucceſſors, te pardon the ſaid offences, 
© or reſtore the offenders in their eſtates, honour, or 
© blood for ever. = ab 


* 


Given at our court of Blois, the 8th of February, | 
420, in the ſecond year of our reign. : s 


— 
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-Tanta eſt gucrendi cura decoris. 2 e 
1 Jo. Sat. 6. v. 500. 


- So ſtudiouſſy their perſons they adorn. "A 5 iid 


| HERE is not fo variable a thing in nature as a 

lady's head-dreſs : within my own memory T have 
known it riſe and fall above thirty degrees. About ten 
years ago it ſhot up to a very great height, inſomuch 
that the female part of our ſpecies were much taller than 
the men. The women were. of ſuch an enormous ſta- 
ture, that we appeared as graſhoppers before them: At 


prelent the whole ſex is in a manner dwarfed and ſhrunk W 
into a race of beauties that ſeems almoſt another ſpecies. Al 
I remember ſeveral ladies, who were once very near ſevel A 
foot high, that at preſent want ſome inches of ſive: How, Ar 
they came to be thus curtailed I cannot learn; whether, 

the whole ſex be at preſent under any penance which we Bu 


know nothing of, or whether they have caſt their head- ik 
dreſſes in order to ſurpriſe us with ſomething in that kind 


which ſhall be entirely new; or whether ſome of the tal- e 
leſt of the ſex, being too cunning for the reſt, have con- ide © 
trived this method to make themſelves appear ſizeable, i vit he 


ſtill a ſecret; though I find moſt are of opinion, they are 
at preſent like trees new lopped and pruned, that will cer- Fall 
tainly ſprout up and flouriſh with greater heads than before. 


For my-own part, as I do not love to be inſulted by wo- an, 
men who are taller than myſelf, I admire the ſex much h 
more in their preſent humiliation, which has reduced them To 
to their natural dimenſions, than when they had extended Bi -1 1. 
their perſons and lengthened themſelves out into formi- Pee 
dible and gigantic figures. I am not for adding to the bis! 
beautiful edifices of nature, nor for raiſing any whimſical this m 
ſaperſtructure upon her plans: I muſt therefore repeat it, s the 
that I am highly pleaſed with the coiffure now in faſhion, be pr 
and, think it thews the good ſenſe which at preſent very Bi; 
much reigns among the valuable part of the ſex. One Wh... 4. 
may obſerve, that women in all ages have taken more I rene 


pains 


* 
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,ains than men to adorn the outſide of their heads; and 
\deed I very muck admire that thoſe female architects, 
vho raiſe ſuch wonderful ſtructures out of ribbands, Jace, 
ad wire, have not been recorded for their reſpective in- 
entions. It is certain there has been as many orders in 
heſe kinds of building, as in thoſe which have been made 
f marble; ſome times they riſe in the ſhape of a pyra- 
iid, ſometimes like a tower, and ſometimes like a ſteeple. 
n Juvenal's time, the building grew by ſeveral orders 
and itories, as he has very humourouſly deſcribed it. 1 
Tot premit ordinibus, tot adhuc compagibus altum 
A dificat caput Andromachen a fronte videbis ; 


han Poſt minor eft ; aliam credas. — „„ 
3 ; - 2 | | Jov. Sat. 6. V. 501. p 
unk with curls on curls they build their heads before, 
ies. And mount it | with a formidable tow'r: Fan 


A gianteſs ſhe ſeems: but look behind, 


OW, And then ſhe dwindles to the pigmy kind. | 
her, . > 155 | DarpEN. 
*. But I do not remember, in any part of my reading, that 


the head - dreſs aſpired to ſo great an extravagance as in the 
ourteenth century; when it was built up in a couple of 
ones or ſpires, which ſtood fo exceſſively high on each 
ide of the head, that a woman, who was but a pigmy 
vithout her head-dreſs, appeared like a coloffus upon put- 
ing it on. Monſieur 9 — ſays, © That theſe old- 
faſhioned fontanges roſe an ell above the bead; that 
they were pointed like ſteeples, and had long looſe pie- 
ces of crape faſtened to the tops of them, which were cu- 
riouſly fringed, and hung down their backs like ſtreamers. 
Tae women might poſſibly have carried this Gothic 
building much higher, had not a famous monk, Thomas Co- 
necfe by name, attacked it with great zeal and reſolution. 
his holy man travelled from place to place to preach down 
this monſtrous commode; and ſucceeded fo well iu it, that 


: it $ the mapicians ſacrificed their books to the flames upon 
10, be preaching of an apoſtle, many of the women threw 
75 down their head -dreſſes in the middle of his ſermon, and 


ade a bonfire of them within ſight of the pulpit. He was 
> renowned, as well far the ſanctity of his life as his man- 


Zins 
85 ner 


female readers by way of prevention. 


with ſuch a pile of ſupernumerary ornaments, we deſtro 


bas the moſt beautiful appearance, as well as the hiphe 


hair as ſets all its beauties in the moſt agreeable light: | 
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ner of preaching, that he had often. a © congregation of 


twenty thouſand people; the men placing themſelves on 5 
the one fide of his pulpit, and the women on the other, 
that appeared (to ule the fimilitude of an ingenious writer) oy 
like a foreſt of cedars with their heads reaching to the 
clouds. He ſo warmed and animated the people again 
this monſtrous ornament, that it lay under a kind of per. 7 
ſecution; and, whenever it appeared in public, was pelte 
down by the rabble, who flung ſtones at the perſons thi 
wore it. But, notwithſtanding this prodigy vaniſhed whit 
the preacher was among them, it began to appear agai pon 
ſome months after his departure, or to tell it in Monſtey on 
Paradin's own words, The women that, like ſnails pon 
a fright, had drawn in their horns, ſhot them out agai all 
© as foon as the danger was over.” This extravagance pon 
the women's head-drefſes in that age, is taken notice of HHtbe ! 
Monſieur d* Argentr:, in the hiſtory of Bretagne, and h f thi 
other hiſtorians, as well as the perſon I have here quote with 
IT is uſually obſerved, that a good reign is the on ſider 
proper time for the making of laws againſt the exorbitan en 
ef power; in the ſame manner an exceſſive head-drei Lad 


may be attacked the moſt effectually when the faſhion 
againſt it. I do therefore recommend this paper to un 


I wou defire the fair ſex to conſider how impoſſibl 
it is for them to add any thing that can be ornamental tt 
what is already the maſter-piece of nature. The he: 


ſtation, in a human figure. Nature has laid out all her ar 
in beautifying the face: ſhe has touched it with vermilior 
planted in it a double row of ivory, made it the ſeat d 
{miles and bluſhes, lightened it up and enlivened it wit 
the brightneſs of the eyes, bung it on each fide with c 
rious organs of ſenſe, given it airs and graces that cannd 
be deſcribed, and ſurrounded it with ſuch a flowing ſhade 


virtue 
nour, 
carrie 


ſhort, ſhe ſeems to have deſigned the head as the cupol 
to the moſt glorious of her works; and when we load! 


the ſymmetry of the human figure, and fooliſhly contri 
to call off the eye from great and real beauties, to childi 
gewgaws, ribbands, and bone-lace. 

* i No g 
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of. | | | 

wh o 99. Saturday, June 23. 

go. | You know to fix the bounds of right and wrong. „ 
= HE club, of which I have often declared myſelf 2 
hib member, were laſt night engaged in a diſcourſe 
gan pon that which paſſes for the chief point of honour a- 
Iden ong men and women; and ſtarted a great many hints 


pon the ſubject, winch I thought were entirely new : 1 
mall therefore methodize the ſeveral reflections that aroſe 
pon this occaſion, and preſent my reader with them for 
the ſpeculation of this day; after having premiſed, that 
f there is any thing in this paper which ſeems to differ 
otei with any paſſage of laſt Thur/Zay's, the reader will con- 
ſider this as the ſentiments of the club, and the other as my 
own private thoughts, or rather thoſe of Pharamond. 
Tus great point of honour in men is courage, and in 
women chaſtity, If a man loſes his honour in one ren- 
counter, it is not impoſlible for him to regain it in ano- 
ther; a ſlip in a woman's honour is irrecoverable. I can 
give no reaſon for fixing the point of honour to theſe two 
qualities, unleſs it be that each fex ſets the greateſt value 
on the qualification which renders them the moſt amiable 
in the eyes of the contrary ſex. Had men chofen for them- 
ſelves, without regard to the opinions of the fair ſex, I 
ſhould believe the choice would have fallen on wiſdom or 
virtue, or had women determined their own point of ho- 
will nour, it is probable that wit or good-nature would have 
carried it againſt - chaſtity. WE” „ BEST; 
NoTHING recommends a man more to the female ſex 
\de chan courage; whether it be that they are pleaſed to ſee 
one who is a terror to others fall like a ſlave at their feet, 
or that this quality ſupplies their own principal defect, in 
dad guarding them from inſults, and avenging their quarrels, 
eſtrolfMy or that courage is a natural indication of a . ſtrong and 
en ſprightly cenfiitution. On the other fide, nothing makes 
a woman more eſteemed by the oppoſite {ex than chaſtity ; 
„„ | | whether 
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5 THE SPECTATOR Nez, 
whether it be that we always prize thoſe moſt who ar 
Hardeſt to come at, or that nothing beſides chaſtity, with 
its collateral attendants, truth, fidelity, and conſtancy, 


gives the man a property in the perſon he loves, and con. 
ſequently.endears her to him above all things. 


No 


hea 
tha 
ſon: 
ule 


IAM very much pleaſed with a paſſage in the inſcripti . 
on on a monument erefted in Meſtminſter- Abbey to tly 5 
late Duke and Dutcheſs of Newcaſt/s; Her name wy — 
Margaret Lucas, youngeſt fiſter to the Lord Lucas of dea. 
© Colcheſter; a noble family, for all the. brothers uen that 
© valiant, and all the ſiſters virtuous. _ prot 


In books of chivalry, where the point of honour i pou 


| rained to madneſs, the whole ſtory runs on chaſtity and that 
courage. The damſel is mounted on a white palfrey, a 


E wb pans | N nam 
an emblem of her innocence; and, to avoid ſcandal, muſt * 


have a dwarf for her page. She is not to think of a man he v 


till ſome misfortune has brought a knight-errant to her 


relief. The knight falls in love, and, did not gratitud f ver, 
reſtrain her frem murdering her deliverer, would die at men 


her feet by her diſdain... However, he muſt waſte many frien 


years in the deſart, before her virgin heart can think of 2M 1... 
ſurrender. The knight goes off, attacks every thing he 11.7 
meets that is bigger and ſtronger than himſelf, ſeeks all to r. 


opportunities of being knocked on the head, and after T 
ſeven years rambling returns to his miſtreſs, whoſe chaſtitr Ml 7. 
has been attacked in the mean time by giants and tyrants, ¶ look 
and undergone as many trials as her lover's valour. preſ 


In Spain, where there are ſtill great remains of thx, ;c- 


romantic humour, it is a tranſporting favour for a lady to cum. 
caſt an accidental glance on ber lover from a window, Wl 0116 


though it be two or three {tories high ; as It is uſual for puta 


the lover to aſſert his paſſion for his miſtreſs, in ſingle D 


combat with a mad bull. glor) 

THe great violation of the point of honour from man were 
to man, is giving the lye. One may tell another he whores, ¶ ¶ num 
drinks, blaſphemes, and it may paſs unreſented; but to eng | 
ſay be lies, though but in jeſt, is an affront that nothing but W 


blood can expiate. The reaſon perhaps may be, becauſ Bl rung 


no other vice umplies a want of courage ſo much as the can 


making of a lie; and therefore telling a man he lies, à the d 


touching him in the moſt ſenſible part of honour, and in- and 
directly calling him a coward. I cannot omit under - natu 
ä b hea Ve 


* 
— 
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head, what Herodotus tells us of the ancient Perſians 
that from the age of five years to twenty they inſtruct their 
ſons only in three things, to manage the horſe, to make 
uſe of the bow, aud to ſpeak truth. _ | 

Tas placing the point of honour in this falſe kind of 
courage, has given occaſion to the very refuſe of mankind, 
ho have neither virtue nor common ſenſe, to ſet up for 
men of honour. An Engliſh Peer, who has not been long 
dead, uſed to tell a pleaſant ftory of a French gentleman 
wy that viſited him early one morning at Paris, and after great 
profeſſions of reſpect, let him know that he had it in his 
power to oblige him ; which, in ſhort, amounted to this, 
and that he believed he could tell his Lordſhip the perſon's 
„ aß name who juſtled hin as he came out from the opera; 
mul Wi but before he would proceed, he begged his Lordſhip, that 
nan he would not deny him the honour of making him his ſe- 
her cond. The Eugliſh Lord, to avoid being drawn into a 
bun very fooliſh affair, told him, that he was under engage- 
e aii ments for his two next duels to a couple of particular 
120) Bl friends. Upon which the gentleman immediately with- 
of grew, hoping his Lordſhip would not take it ill if he med- 
g be died no farther in an affair from whence he himſelf was 
s all to receive no advantage. e 
after THe beating down this falſe notion of honour, in fo 
ſtuy i vain and lively a people as thoſe of France, is deſervedly 
Ot BN looked upon as one of the moſt glorious parts of their 

preſent king's reign. It is pity but the puniſhment of theſe 

thu miſchievous notions ſhould have in it ſome particular cir- 

y to cumſtances of ſhame and infamy; that thoſe who are 
dow ſlaves to them may ſee, that inſtead of advancing their re- 
1 for putations, they lead them to ignominy and diſhonour. 
ngle DEATH ts not ſufficient to deter men who make it their 

7 glory to deſpiſe it; but if every one that fought a duel 
man g were to ſtand on the pillory, it would quickly leſſen the 
ores, BE number of theſe imaginary men of honour, and put an 
ut tog end to fo abſurd a practice. ; 37 Fi 
Z but WukN honour is a ſupport to virtuous principles, and 
caule f runs parallel with the laws of God and our country, it 
8 the cannot be too much cheriſhed and encouraged : but when 
es, vi the dictates of honour are contrary to thoſe of religion 
d in-: and equity, they are the greateſt depravations of human 

u nature, by giving wrong ambitions and falſe ideas of what 
beat vor. II. 3 38 


— 
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is good and laudable ; and fhould therefore be explode 
by all governments, and driven out as the bane ani 
Plague of human ſociet 7x. : 


N 100. Monday, June 25. 


Nil ego contulerim jucundo ſunu amico. | 
e HoR. Sat. 5. I. I. v. 4 


* 


The preateſ bleſſing is a pleaſant friend. 


| MAN advanced in years, that thinks fit to look bad 
A upon his former life, and calls that only life whid 

Was paſſed with ſatisfaction and enjoyment, exclul 
ing all parts which were not pleaſant to him, will fin 
himſelf very young, if not in his infancy. Sickneſs, ill. 


humour, and idleneſs, will have.robbed him of a gre _ 
ſhare of that ſpace we ordinarily.call our life. It is there 2 
fore the duty of every man that would be true to him * 1 
ſelf, to obtain, if poſlible, a diſpoſition to be pleaſed, an 25 8 
palace himſelf in a conſtant aptitude for the ſatisfactions d 8 
his being. Inſtead of this, you hardly ſee a man who i 15 
not uneaſy in proportion to his advancement in the arts df” -: 
life. An affected delicacy is the common improvement we a 
meet with in thoſe who pretend to be refined above other; k 0 
they do not aim at true pleaſures themſelves, but tun 3 
their thouglits upon obſerving the falſe pleaſures of othe 29s 
men. Such people are Valetudinarians in ſociety, and the in 
ſhould no more come into company than a ſick man ſhoull : af 
come into. the air: If a man is too weak to bear what ii. - 
a refreſhment to men in health, he muſt ſtill keep li +... 
chamber. When any one in Sir Rog ER'Ss company com th of 
plains he is out of order, he immediately calls for ſome "A 
poſſet-drink for him: for which reaſon that fort of pec = 
ple who are ever bewailing their conſtitution in other pla |... 
ces, are the chearfulleſt imaginable when he is preſent. inter 
Ił is a wonderful thing, that ſo many, and they no 1 
reckoned abſurd, ſhall entertain thoſe with whom they con to p 
verſe by giving them the hiftory of their pains and aches; deli 
and imagine ſuch narrations their quota of the converſation, 1 
This is, of all other, the meaneſt help to diſcourſe, and part 


a mal 
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man muſt not think at all, or think himſelf very inſig- 
ificant, when he finds an account of his head-ach anſwer- 
1 by another aſking what news in the laſt mail? Mutual 
00d-humour is a drefs we ought to appear in wherever 
ye meet, and we ſhould make no mention of what con- 
erns ourſelves, without it be of matters wherein our 
iends ought to rejoice-: but indeed there are crouds of 
deople who put themſelves in no method of pleaſing them- 
lves or others; ſuch are thoſe whom we ufually call in- 
Jolent perſons. Indolence is, methinks, an intermedi- 
te ſtate between pleaſure and pain, and very much unbe- 
oming any part of our life after we are out of the nurſe's 
arms. Such an averſion to labour, creates a conſtant 
earineſs, and one would think ſhould make exiſtence itſelf 
burden. The indolent man deſcends from the dignity of 
is nature, and makes that being which was rational 
merely vegetative: His life conſiſts only in the mere in- 
reaſe and decay of a body, which, with relation to the 
reſt of the world, might as well have been uninformed, 
as the habitation of a reaſonable mind. : 

Oy this kind is the life of that extraordinary couple 
Harry Terſett and his lady. Harry was in the days of his 
celibacy one of thoſe pert . creatures who have much vi- 
vacity and little underſtanding; Mrs Rebecca Qrnickly, - 
whom he married, had all that the. fire of youth-and a 
lively manner could do towards making an agreeable wo- 
man. Theſe two people, of ſeeming merit, fell into 
each others arms; and paſſion being ſated, and no reaſon 
or good ſenſe in either to ſucceed it, their life is now at 
a ſtand ; their meals are inſipid, and their time tedious ; 
their fortune has placed them above care, and their loſs 
of taſte reduced them below diverſion. When we talk of 
theſe as inſtances of inexiſtence, we do not mean, tliat 
in order to live, it is neceſſary we ſhould always be in jo- 
vial crews, and crowned with chaplets of rofes, as the 
merry fellows among the ancients are deſcribed ; but it is 
intended by conſidering theſe contraries to pleaſure, indo- 
lence, and too much delicacy, to ſhew that it is prudence- 
to preſerve a diſpoſition in ourſelves to receive a certain 
delight in all we hear and ſee. | | 

Tas portable quality of good humour ſeaſons all the- 
parts and occurrences we meet with,. in ſuch a manner, 

| —_ - 5 
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it would be the beſt wit in the world. It is certain, when 


of the greateſt bleſſings, as well as pleaſures of life. 


| becauſe the cook has nothing brought to his. hand but 
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there are no moments loſt ; but they all paſs with 6 
much ſatisfaction, that the heavieſt of loads, (when it is 
a load) that of time, is never felt by us. Varilas has this 
quality to the higheſt perfection, and communicates it 


wherever he appears: The fad, the merry, the ſevere, Po 
the melancholy, ſhew a new chearfulneſs when he come Wl D. 
amongſt them. At the ſame time no one can repeat any C 
thing that Varilas has ever ſaid that deſerves repetition; Pl 


but the man has that innate goodneſs of temper, that he H. 
is welcome to every body, becauſe every man thinks he is 
ſo to him. He does not ſeem to contribute any thing to 
the mirth of the company; and yet, upon reflection, you 
find it all happened by his being there. I thought it was 
whimſically ſaid of a gentleman, that if FVarilas had wit, 


a well corrected lively imagination and good-breeding are 
added to a ſweet diſpoſition, they qualify it to be one. 


MN would come into company with ten timès the 
pleaſure they do, if they were fure of hearing nothing 
which would ſhock them, as well as expecting what would 
pleaſe them. When we know every perſon that is ſpoken 
of is repreſented by one who has no ill-will, and every 
thing that is mentioned deſcribed by one that is apt to ſet 
it in the beſt light, the entertainment mult be delicate, 


what is the moſt excellent in its kind. Beautiful pictures 
are the entertainments of pure minds, and deformities of 
the corrupted. It is a degree towards the life of angels, 
when we enjoy converſation wherein there is fothing pre- 
ſented but in its excellence; and a degree towards that of: 
demons, wherein nothing is ſhewn but in its degenera- 


CY. 


OQ 
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thi _ | 

= | Romulus, et liber pater, et cum Caſlore Pollux, 

ere, Poſt ingentia facta, deorum in templa receptt; \ 

mes Dum terras hominumgue colunt genus, aſpera bella 

any Componunt, agros aſſignant, ofpida condunt ; 

on; Ploravere ſuis non reſponders favorem 

t he Speratum meritis: Ho. Ep. 1.1. 2. v. 5. 

e is : | " > 

r to TMITATE p. 

1 Edward and Henry, now the boaſt of fame, 

OY And virtuous Alfred, a more ſacred name, 

my After a life of gen'rous toils endur d, 

hen, The Gaul ſubdu d, or property ſecur'd, 

as Ambition humbled, mighty cities ſtorm'd, 

oe Our laws eſtabliſh'd, and the world reform'd ; 

Clos'd their long glories with a gh, to find ns 
the Th' unwilling gratitude of baſe mankind. PoPE.- 
ing. op red | 

uld 3 5 : | 
ken ENSURE, ſays a late ingenious author, 7s the 
ery tax a man pays to the public for being eminent. It 
\ (ot is a folly for an eminent man to think of eſcaping: 


t, and a weaknels to be affected with it. All the illuſtri- 
us perſons of antiquity, and indeed of cvery age in the- 
orld, have paſſed through this fiery perſecution. There 


ures y perk, n. Th 
of no defence apainſt reproach but obſcurity; it is a kind: 
els, {Wt concomitant to greatneſs, as ſatires and invectives were 
ö 5 « 


an eſſential part of a Roman triumph. 5 
Ir men of eminence are expoſed to cenſure on one hand, 
hey are as much liable to flattery on the other. If they 
ceive reproaches which are not due to them, they lik e- 
viſe receive praiſes which they do not deſerve. In a word, 
he man in a high poſt is never regarded with an indiffe- 
ent eye, but always conſidered as a friend or an enemy. 
'or this reaſon, perſons in great ſtations have ſeldom tbeir 
rue characters drawn till ſeveral years after their deaths. 
heir perſonal friendſhips and enmities muſt ceaſe, and 
he parties they were engaged in be at an end, before their 
aults or their virtues can have juſtice done them. When 
| | G3 | writers⸗ 
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than ordinary abilities, great application, and uncommon woul 
integrity, nor was ſuch an one (tho' of an oppoſite par- 
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writers have the leaſt opportunities of knowing the truth, y a 
they are in the beſt diſpoſition to tell it. | 
IT is therefore- the privilege of poſterity to adjuſt the 
characters of illuſtrious perſons, and to ſet matters right Mart 
between thoſe antagoniſts, who by their rivalry for great- 
neſs divided a. whole age into factions. We can now al. 
low Cæſar to be a great man, without derogating from 
Pompey, and celebrate the virtues of Cato without de. Nece 


long dead has a due proportion of praiſe alloted him, in|Miſhip1 
which whilſt he lived his friends were too profuſe, and the 
his enemies too ſparing. © | the 1 

AccorDING to Sir, //aac Newton's calculations, the in tl 
Jaſt comet that made its appearance in 1680, imbibed ſo 
much heat by its approaches to the ſun, thas it would have 
been two thouſand times hotter than red hot iron, -had it 
been a globe of that metal; and that ſuppoſing it as big 2 


the earth, and at the ſame diſtance from the ſun, it would IT 
be fifty thouſand years in cooling, before it recovered iu publ. 
natural temper. In the like manner, if an £7gli/mar ll We 
conſiders the great ferment into which our political world BM exce; 
is thrown at preſent, and how intenſely it is heated in al trem 
its parts, he cannot ſuppoſe that it will cool again in le ledge 
than three hundred years. In ſuch a tract of time it is po reaſo 
ſible that the heats of the preſent age may be extinguilh- lf frien, 
ed, and our ſeveral claſſes of great men repreſented under ¶coun 
their proper characters. Some eminent hiſtorian may chen tranſ 
probably ariſe that will not wiite recentibus odiis (as 7a. ¶ wido 
citus expreſſes it) with the paſſions and prejudices of af his | 
contemporary author, but make an impartial diſtribution his p. 
of fame among the great men of the preſent age. ſtand 

I canNoT forbear entertaining myſelf very often with the a 
the idea of ſuch an imaginary hiſtorian deſcribing the reigui them 
of ANNE the firſt, and introducing it with a preface to tion 
his reader, that he is now entering upon the moſt ſhining for ti 
part of the Engliſh ſtory. The great rivals in fame wil lels { 
be then diſtinguiſhed according to their reſpective merits truth 


and ſhine in their proper points of light. Such an one ing, 


ſays the hiſtorian) tho” variouſly repreſented by the vrrit · ¶ to pa 


ers of his own age, appears to have been a man of mori atteſt 


ly 
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y and intereſt) inferior to him in any of theſe reſpects. 
he ſeveral antagoniſts who now endeavour to depreciate 


the ne another, and are celebrated or traduced by different 
icht Parties, will then have the ſame body of admirers, and 
eat · WW ppear illuſtrious in the opinion of the whole Britzi/þ na- 

al- ion. The deſerving man, who can now recommend him- 


elf to the eſteem of but half his countrymen, will then 
eceive the approbations and applauſes of a whole age. 

AMONG the ſeveral perſons that flouriſh in this glorious” 
reign, there is no queſtion but ſuch a future hiſtorian as 
the perſon of whom I am ſpeaking, - will make mention of 
the men of genius and learning, who have now any figure 
in the Britiſh nation. For my own part, I often flatter my- 
ſelf with the honourable mention which will then be made 


har of me; and have drawn up a paragraph in my own imagi- 
d it nation, that I fancy will not be altogether unlike what will 
g be found in ſome page or other of this imaginary hiſtorian, 


IT was under this reign, ſays he, that the SpECTATOR 
d in publiſhed thoſe little diurnal eſſays which are ſtill extant. 
man We know very little of the name or perſon of this author, 
orld except only that he was a man of a very ſhort face, ex- 
all tremely addicted to ſilence, and fo great a lover of kriow- 
leß MF ledge, that he made a voyage to Grand Cairo for no other 
pot- WW reaſon but to take the —. 4 of a pyramid. His chief 
nſt- friend was one SIR ROGER DE CovERLVY, a whimſical 
nder ¶ country knight, and a templar, whoſe name he has not 
chen tranſmitted to us. He lived as a lodger at the houſe of a 
Ta. widow-woman, and was a great humouriſt in all parts of 
of a his life. This is all we can affirm with any certainty of 
tion his perſon and character. As for his ſpeculations, notwith- 
ſtanding the ſeveral obſolete words and obſcure phraſes of 
the age in which he lived, we ſtill underſtand enough of 
them to ſee the diverſions and characters of the £7g/i/þ na- 
tion in his time: not but that we are to make allowance 
for the mirth and humour of the author, who. has doubt- 
leſs ſtrained many repreſentations of things heyond the 
truth. For if we interpret his words in the literal mean- 
ing, we muſt ſuppoſe that women of the firſt quality uſed 
to paſs away whole mornings at a puppet ſhow: that they 
atteſted their principles by their patches: that an audience 


would fit out anevening to hear a dramatical performance 
| | | written 
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written in a language which they did not underſtand : that 


chairs and flower-pots were introduced as actors upon the 


Britiſh ſtage: that a promiſcuous aſſembly of men and 
women were allowed to meet at midnight in maſques with. 
in the verge of the court; with many improbabilities of 
the like nature. We muſt therefore, in tlieſe and the like 


caſes, ſuppoſe that theſe remote hints and alluſions aimed 


at ſome certain follies which were then in vogue, and 


which at preſent we have not any notion of. We may 
gueſs by ſeveral paſſages in the ſpeculations, that there 


were writers who endeavoured to detract from the works 


of this author, but as nothing of this nature is come down 
to us, we cannot gueſs at any objections. that could be 


made to his paper. If we conſider his ſtile with that in- 


dulgence which we muſt ſhew to old Hugliſh writers, or 


if we look into the variety of his ſubjects, with thoſe ſe- 


veral critical diſſertations, moral reflections, * * 
r . * * i 
* BEL. | es 8 *- . 


TRE following part of the paragraph is ſo much to my 
advantage, and beyond any thing I can pretend to, that [ 


hope my reader will excuſe me for not inſerting it. L 


No 102. Mednoſday, June 27. | 


| Lnſus animo debent aliquando dari, 
Ad cogitaudum melior ut redeat ſibi. 


PH &DR. Fab# 1. I. 3. 


| The mind ought ſometimes to be diverted, that it may. 


return the better to thinking. 


h 1 DO not kyow whether to call the following letter 


ſatire upon Coquettes, or a repreſentation of their 
ſeveral fantaſtical accompliſhments, or what other title 
to give it; but as it is I ſhall communicate it to the pub- 
lic. It will ſufficiently explain its own intention, fo that 
I ſhall give it my reader at length, without either preface 
or polt{cript, - 8 | | 
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Mr SPECTATOR, OS 

FX 7 OMEN are armed, with fans as men with ſwords,. 
\ and ſometimes do more execution with them. 
| To the end therefore that ladies may be intire miſtreſſes. 
of the weapon they bear, I have erected an academy for 
the training up ef young women in the Exerciſe of the 
Fan, ceo to the moſt faſhionable airs and motions 
that are now practis'd at court. The ladies who carry 
fans under me are drawn up twice a-day in my great. 
hall, where they are inſtructed in the uſe of their arms,, 
and exerciſed by the following words of command. 


Handle your fans, 
Unfurl your fans, 
Diſcharge your fans,, 
Ground your fans, 
Recover your fans, 
Flutter your fans. 


By the riglit obſervation of theſe few plain words: 
of command, a woman of tolerable genius, who will 
apply herſelf diligently to her exerciſe for the ſpace of 
but one half year, ſhall: be able to give her fan all the 
graces that can poſſibly enter into that little modiſh ina- 
chine. 1 „ 
Bur to the end that my readers may form to them 
ſelves a right notion of this exerciſe, I beg leave to ex- 
plain it to them in all its parts. When my female re- 
giment is drawn up in array, with every one her weapon 
in her hand, upon my giving the word to handle your = 
fans, each of them ſhakes her fan at me with a ſmile, ' 
then gives her right-hand. woman a tap upon the ſhould- 
er, then preſſes her lips with the extremity of her fan, 
then lets her arms fall in an eaſy motion, and ſtands in: 
a readineſs to receive the next word of commaud. All- 
this is done with a cloſe fan, and is generally learned in 
the firſt week. | I | d 
Tu E next motion is that of wnfur/ing the fan, in 

which are comprehended ſeveral little flirts and vibrati- 
ons, as alſo gradual and deliberate openings, with many 
voluntary fallings aſunder in the fan itſelt, that are ſel- 
dom learned under a month's practice. This part of the 
7 | « exerciſe 
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. © Upon my giving the word to diſcharge their fan, 
they give one general crack that may be heard at a con- 
ſiderable diſtance when the wind fits fair. This is one] 
of the moſt difficult parts of the exerci/e; but I have ſe. 


nary fan. 


lady to quit her fan gracefully when ſhe throws it aſide 
in order to take up a pack of cards, adjuſt a curl of hair, 


conſiſts in toſſing a fan with an air upon a long table 
(which ſtands by for that purpoſe) may be learned in 


not miſpend her time, ſhe may make herſelf miſtreſs of 


exerciſe pleaſes the ſpectators more than any other, 2 
it diſcovers on a ſudden an infinite number of Cupid, 
garlands, altars, birds, beaſts, rainbows, and the like a. 
greeable figures, that diſplay themſelves to view, whill 
every one in the regiment holds a picture in her hand. 


veral ladies with me, who at their firſt entrance could not 
give a pop loud enough to be heard at the farther end of 
a room, who can now diſcharge a fan in ſuch a manner, 
that it ſhall make a report like a pocket-piſtol. I have 
likewiſe taken care (in order to hinder young wome 
from letting off their fans in wrong places or unſuitable 
occaſions) to ſhew upon what ſubject the crack of a fan 
may come in properly: I have likewiſe invented a fan, 
with which a girl of ſixteen, by the help of a little wind 
which is incl18ſed about one of the largeſt ſticks, can 
make as loud a crack as a woman of fifty with an ordi- 
Wu the fans are thus di/charged, the word of com- 
mand in courſe is to ground their fans. This teaches 4 


replace a falling pin, or apply herſelf to any other mat- 
ter of importance. This part of the exerci/e, as it only 


two days time as well as in a twelvemonth." 


Wu my female regiment is thus difarmed, I ge. Þ 
nerally let them walk about the room for ſome time; ga 


when on a ſudden (like ladies that look upon their N 
watches after a long viſit) they all of them haſten toc uſe 
their arms, catch them up in a hurry, and place them- | 
ſelves in their proper ſtations ppon my calling out Ke 


coder your fans. This part of the exerciſe is not diff. 


cult, provided a woman applies her thoughts to it. 
© Tae Fluttering of the fan is the laſt, and indeed the 
maſter-piece of the whole exerciſe; but if a lady doe 


; 4 
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in three months. I generally lay aſide the dog days 
and the hot time of the Summer for the teaching this 
part of the exerciſe; for as ſoon as ever I pronounce 
« Flutter your fans, the place is filled with ſo many Ze- 
c phyrs and gentle breezes as are very refreſhing in that 
« ſeaſon of the year, though they might be dangerous to 
ladies of a teuder conſtitution in any other. 6 

TBRERE is an infinite variety of motions to be made 


one c uſe of in the Flutter of a fan + there is the angry flut- 

e fe. ter, the modeſt flutter, the timorous flutter, the confu- 
| not WWW fed flutter, the merry flutter, and the amorous flutter. 
1d of WY Not to be tedious, there is ſcarce any emotion of the 
mmer, 


© mind which does not produce a ſuitable agitation in the _ 
fan; inſomuch, that if I only ſee the fan of a diſciplined 


met «© lady, I know very well whether ſhe laughs, frowns, or 
* © bluſhes. I have ſeen a fan fo very angry, that it would 
1 fan 


© have been dangerous for. the abſent lover who provoked 
© it to have come within the wind of it; and at other times 
« ſo very languiſhing, that L have been glad for the lady's 
ſake the lover was at a ſufficient diſtance from it. I need 
not add, that a fan is either a prude or a coquette, ac- 
« cording to the nature of the perſon who bears it. To 
om. conclude my letter, I muſt acquaint you, that I have 
e aß from my own obſervations compiled a little treatiſe for 
eg the uſe of my ſcholars, entitled the Paſſions of the fan, 
hair which I will communicate. to you, if you think it may 
mat be of uſe to the public. I ſhall have a general review on 
«* Thurſday next; to which you ſhall be very welcome, if 
abe you will honour it with your preſence. 
: : T am, &c. 


ge- 3 [© 6 I teach ung gentlemen the whole art of 
CTV 
tnelr NMB. have ſeveral little plain fans made for this 


* uſe, to avoid expence. 
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of his profeſſion, a fault, which, by the leaſt liberty and 
warmth of expreſſion, would be the moſt lively wit and ſa- in 
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| — — Sibi quivis 
Speret idem, fruſira ſudet, fruſtraque laboret, 
Auſus idem —— 8 Hor. Ars. Poet. v. 24 


All men will try, and hope fo write as well, f oy 
Aud (not without much pains) be undeceiv'd. - 


RosCoMMON, 
MI. friend the divine having been uſed with words 
| complaiſance (which he thinks could be proper) 
applied to no one living, and I think could be only fps 
ken of him, and that in his abſence) was fo extremely d 
fended with the exceſſive way of ſpeaking civilities amon 
us, that he made a diſcourſe againſt it at the club; wid 
he concluded with this remark, That he had not heard one 
compliment made in our ſociety ſince its commencement 
Every one was pleaſed with his concluſion; and as ead 


knew his good-will to the reſt, he was convinced that tht : 0 
many profeſſions of kindneſs, and ſervice, which we ori * 
dinarily meet with, are not natural where the heart i. : 
well inclined; but are a proſtitution of ſpeech, ſeldon . N 
intended to mean any part of what they expreſs, never tl, - 
mean all they expreſs. Our reverend friend, upon thi, P“ 
topic, pointed to us two or three paragraphs on this ſab . lte 
ject in the firſt ſermon of the firſt volume of the late arch. 15 
biſhop's poſthumous works. I do not know, that I ere. = 
read any thing that pleaſed me more, and as it is tix, ns 


praiſe of Longinus, that he ſpeaks of the ſublime in a ſtil r 
ſuitable to it, ſo one may ſay of this author upon ſincerity, 


„ 
that he abhors any pomp of rhetoric on this occaſion, and. 0 
treats it with a more than ordinary ſimplicity, at once toi ; 1 
be a preacher and an example. With what command oi, 3 
himſelf does he lay before us, in tlie language and temper, = 


tirs? But his heart was better diſpoſed, and the good mani, 


chaſtiſed the great wit in ſuch a manner, that he was able. = 
to ſpeak as follows, : 5 5 = 


— AONGST 


ny 


24 
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— AMONGST too many other inſtances of the great 
corruption and degeneracy of the age wherein we live, 
« the great and general want of fincerity in converſation 
© is none of the leaſt. The world is grown ſo full of 


« ly any fignification of their thoughts; and if any man 
f meaſure his words by his heart, and ſpeak as he thinks, 


and do not expreſs more kindneſs to every man, than 


« mien uſually have for any man, he can hardly eſcape the 
« cenſure of want of breeding. The old Engliſi plain- 
« neſs and ſincerity, that generous integrity of. nature, 
© and honeſty of diſpoſition, which always argues true 
« greatneſs of mind, and is uſually accompanied with un- 
« daunted courage and reſolution, is in a great meaſure loſt 
« amongſt us: there hath been a long endeavour. to tranſ: - 
form us into foreign manners and faſhions, and to bring 
us to a ſervile imitation of none of the beſt of our neigli- 
© bours in ſome of the worſt of their qualities. The dia- 
© let of converſation is now-a-days ſo ſwell'd; with ya» 
c nity and compliment, and fo ſurfeited, as I'may lay, of 
© expreſſions of kindneſs and reſpect, that if a man that liv- 
ed an age or two ago ſhould return into the world again, 
he would really want a dictionary to help him to under- 
* ſtand his own language, and to know the true intrinſic 
value of the phraſe in faſhion, and would hardly at firſt 
© believe at what a low rate the higheſt ſtrains and ex- 
« preſſions of kindneſs imaginable do commonly paſs in 
current payment: and when he ſhould come to under- 
* ſtand it, it would bea great while before he could bring 
* himſelf, with a good countenance and a good conſcience 
© to converſe with men upon equal terms, and in their own 
c Way. | "ot ; x 3 I 4 
0 ; in truth it is hard to ſay, whether it ſhould more 
* provoke our contempt or our pity, to hear what ſolemn 
© expreſſions of reſpect and kindneſs will paſs between men, 
* almoſt upon no occaſion ; how great honour and eſteem; 
© they will declare for one whom perhaps they never ſaw 
© before, and how entirely they are all on the ſudden de- 
* voted to his ſervice and intereſt, for no reaſon ; how 
* infinitely and eternally obliged to him, for no. benefit , 
© and how extremely they will be concerned for him, yea, 
* and afflicted too, for no cauſe. I know it is ſaid, in 
Vor. II. | = © juſti- 
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diſſimulation and compliment, that nens words arehard- 
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« juſtification of this hollow kind of converſation, that 
there is no harm, no real deceit in compliment, but the 
matter is well enough, ſo long as we underſtand one 
another; & verba valent ut nummi, werds are like mo. 
ney; and when the current value of them is generally 
underſtood, no man is cheated by them. This is ſome- 
thing, if ſuch words were any thing; but being brought 
into the accompt, they are mere, cyphers. However, 
it is (till a juſt matter of complaint, that fincerity and 
plainneſs are out of faſhion, and that our language is run- 
.ing into a lye; that men have almoſt quite perverted 
the uſe of ſpeech, and made words to ſignify nothing; 
that the greateſt part of the converſation of mankind 
is little elſe than driving a trade of diſſimulation; inſo- 
much that it would make a man heartily fick and wea« 
ry of the world, to ſee the little fincerity that is in uſe 
and practice among men. Es . 
Wren the vice is placed in this contemptible light, he 
argues unanſwerably againſt it, in words und thoughts ſo 
natural, that any man whio reads them would imagine he 


AANGg AAA AAA 


— 
* 
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himſelf could have been the author of them. 


Ir the ſhow of any thing be good for any thing, I an 
© fare ſincerity is better; for why does any man diſſemble, 
©. or ſtem to be that which he is not, but becauſe he thinks 


it good to have fuch a quality as he pretends to? For to 


<. counterfeit and diſſemble, is to put on the appearance of 


* ſome real excellency. Now the beſt way in the world 


© to-feem to be any thing, is really to be what he would 


_ ©. ſeen to be. Beſides, that it is many times as trouble- 
© ſore to make good the pretence of a good quality, as to 


have it; and if a man have it not, it is ten to one but he 
is diſcovered to want it; and then all his pains and la- 
© bout to ſeem to bave it, is loſt. . 

IN another part of tlie ſame diſcourſe he goes on to 


ſhew, that all artiſice muſt naturally tend to the diſap- 


pointment of him that practiſes it. | 
- © WHATSOEVER, convenience may be thought to be 


e jn falſehood and diſſimulation, it is ſoon over; but the 


© inconvenience of it is perpetual, becauſe it brings a man 
c unger an everlaſting jealouſy and ſuſpicion, ſo that he is 
© not believed when he ſpeaks truth, nor truſted when 


perhaps he means honeſtly. When a man hath once 


he forfeited 
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« forfeited the reputation of his integrity, ke i is fet faſt;. 
and nothing will then ſerve bis turn, neither truth nor 
c TORE: | : | i R 
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With ſuch array Harpal yes 22 , 
Her Thracian conrſer. | | ny | Daren. 


T would be a noble i improvement, or rather a recovery 
of what we call good breeding, if nothing were to pafs 
amongſt us for agreeable which was the leaſt tranſgref- 
ſion againſt that rule of life called decorum, or a regard 
to decency. This would command the reſpect of man- 
kind, becauſe it carries in it deference to their good opi- 
nion, as humility lodged i in a worthy mind is always at- 
tended with a certain homage, which no haughty ſoul, 
with all the arts imaginable, will ever be able to purchaſe. 
Tully ſays, Virtue and decency are ſo nearly related, that 
it is difficult to ſeparate them from each other but in our 
unagination. As the beauty of the body always accom - 
panies the health of it, ſo certainly is decency concomi- 
tant to virtue: as beauty. of body with an agreeable car- 
riage pleaſes the eye, and that pleaſure. conſiſts in that 
we obſerve all the parts with a certain elegance are propor- 
tioned to each other; ſo does decency of behaviour, which 
appears in our lives, obtain the approbation of all with: 
whom we converſe, from the order, conſiſtency, and mo- 
deration of our words and actions. This flows from the 
reverence we bear towards every good man, and to the 
world. in general; for to be negligent of what any one 
thinks of you, does not only ſhew you arrogant but aban- 
doned.. In all theſe conſiderations we are to diſtinguiſſi 
how one virtue differs from another: as it is the part of 
juſtice never to do violence, it is of modeſty never to com- 
mit offence. In this laſt particular lies the whole force of 
what is called decency ; to this purpole that excellent mo- 
raliſt aboye-mentioned talks of decency ; but am 
A 1 
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is more eaſily comprehended by an ordinary capacity, than 
expreſſed: with all his eJoquence. This decency of beha- 
viour is generally tranſgreſſed rr all orders of men; 
nay, the very women, though themſelves created it as it 
were for ornament, are often very much miſtaken in thi 
ornamental part of life, It would, methinks, be aſhort rule 
for behaviour, if every young lady in her dreſs, words, 
and actions, were only to recommend herſelf as a ſiſter, 
daughter, or wife, and make herſelf the more eſteemed in 
one of thoſe characters. The care of themſelves, with 
regard to the families in which women are born, 1s the 
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[ 060 
1 beſt motive for their being courted to come into the alli. 
ht ance of other houſes. - Nothing can promote this end more 
4 than a ſtrict preſervation of decency. I ſhould be glad i tb 
1105 a certain equeſtrian order of ladies, ſome of whom one s . 
77 meets in an evening at every outlet of the town, would 
With take this ſubje& into their ſerious conſideration : in order ill 45 
365 thereunto the following letter may not be wholly unwor- : . 
Hh thy their peruſal. RE | : . 7 
—_ m 
ny NG lately to take the air in one of the moſt 2 
War 3 beautiful evenings this ſeafon has produced; 2. T 
jj * I was admiring the ſerenity of the ſky, the lively coloun . 
of the fields, and the variety of the landſ{kip every way . 
around me, my eyes were ſuddenly called off from thels . _ 
« inanimate objects by a little party of horſemen I faw pak Ml. he 
* ſing the road. The greater part of them eſcaped my Wil. [ty 
© particular obſervation, by reaſon that my whole attenti. . ©” 
© on was fixed on a very fair youth who redevin the midit . plc 
of them, and fcemed to have been drefied by ſome de- ; th 
© ſcription in a romance. His features, complexion, and 5 
© habit had a remarkable effeminacy, and a certain lan-. 
« guiſhing vanity appeared in his air: his hair, well curl - the 
ed and powdered, hung to a conſiderable length on his if , 18 
ſhoulders, and was wantonly tyed, as if by the hands of bu 
* his miſtreſs, in a ſcarlet ribbon, which played like 3. thi 
« ſtreamer behind him: he had a coat and waiſtcoat of, *" 
© blue'camlet trimmed and embroidered with ſilver; a gal 


© crevat of the fineſt lace; and wore, in a ſmart cock, a lit- WWW. 
< tle beaver hat edged with filver, and made more ſpright- dre 
ly by a feather. His horſe too, which was a. pacer, was 
| 5 | + | « adorncd 
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adorned after the ſame airy manner, and ſeemed to ſhare 
in the vanity of the rider. As | was pitying the luxury 
of this young perſon, who appeared to me to have been 
educated only as an object of fight, I perceived on my 


nearer approach, and as I turned my eyes downwards, a 
part of the equipage I had not obſerved before, which 
was a petticoat of the ſame with the coat and wailtcoat. 
After this diſcovery, I looked again on the face of the 
fair Amazon who had thus deceived. me, and thought 
thoſe features which had before offended me by their 
ſoftneſs, were now ſtrengthened into as improper a bold- 
neſs ; and though her eyes, noſe, and mouth feemed to 
be formed with perfect ſymmetry, I am not certain whe- 
ther ſhe, who in appearance was a very handſome youth, 
may not be in reality a very indifferent woman. 
© THERE is an objection which naturally preſents itſelf 
apainſt theſe occaſional perglexities and mixtures of dreſs, 
which is, that they ſeem to*break in upon that propri - 
ty and diſtinction of appearance in which the beauty of 
different characters is preſerved; and if they ſhould be 
more frequent than they are at preſent, would look like 
turning our public aſſemblies into a general maſquerade. 


The model of this Amazonian hunting-habit for ladies, 


was, as I take it, firſt imported from France, and well 
enough expreſſes the gaiety of a people who a , taught 
to do any thing, ſo it be with an aſſurance; but I cannot 
help thinking its fits aukwardly yet on our Fgliſh mode- 
ſty. The petticoat is a kind of incumbrance upon it, 
and if the Amazons ſhould think fit to go on in this 
plunder of our ſex's ornaments, they ought to add to 
their ſpoils, and complete their triumph over us, by 

wearing. the breeckes.. m 5 
Ir it be natural to contract inſenſibly the manners of 
thoſe we imitate, the ladies who are pleaſed with aſſum- 
ing our dreſſes will do us more honour than we deſerve, 
but they will do it at their own expence. Why ſhould 
the lovely Camilla deceive us in more ſhares than her 
own, and affect to be repreſented in her picture with a 
gun and a ſpaniel ; while her elder brother, the heir 
of a worthy family, is drawn in ſilks like his ſiſter? The 
dreſs and air of a man are not well to be divided; and 


thoſe who would not be centent with the latter, ought - 


H 3 


© never 


— AE 
. 
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A 
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never to think of aſſuming the former. There is fo large 
a portion of natural agreeableneſs among the fair ſex of 
our iſland, that they feem betrayed into theſe romantit 
habits without having. the fame occaſion for them with 
their inventors; all that needs to be deſired of them is, 
that. they would be themſelves, that is, what nature de. 
© ſigned them: and to ſee their miſtake, when they de. 
part from this, let thein look upon a man who. affedy 
© the ſoftneſs and effeminacy. of a woman, to learn how 


N 


their ſex muſt appear to us, when approaching to the 


c reſemblance of a mau. | 


T Oy © Your moſt humble ſuruant 


Ne 1089. Saturday, Fune 30. 
= — — Fd arbitror 
Aprimi in vita eſſe utile, ne quid nimis, 


I rake it to. be à principal rule. of lift, not to be ts 
anuch addicted to: any one thing. 5 OY 


AT friend WII IL Hongvycons values himſelf very 

1 much upon what he calls the knowledge of man- 
kind, which has coſt him many diſaſters in hi 
youth ; for WII I reckons every misfortune that he has 
met with among the women, and every reneounter among 
the men, as parts of his education, and fancfts he ffiould 
never have been the man he is, had not he broke window) 
knocked down conſtables, diſturbed honeſt people with hi| 


midnight ſerenades, and beat up a Iewd woman's quarter 


when he was a young fellow. The engagꝑing in adventure 
of this nature WILL. calls the ſtudying of mankind, and 
terms this knowledge of the town, the knowledge of the 
world. W1iL ingenzouſly confeſſes, that for half his life his 
head ached every. morning with reading of men over-night; 
and at preſent comforts himſelf under certain pains which 


be endures from time to time, that without them he could 


not liave been acquainted with the gallant ies of the age. 
This Wirtz looks upon as the learning of a 1 
| Et | | pn and 
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and regards all other kinds of {cience as the accompliſh- 
ments of one whom he calls a ſcholar, a bookith man, or 
a philoſopher. L , 

For theſe reaſons WIII tines in a mixed company, 
Think he has the diſcretion pot to go out of his depth, and 
has often a certain way of making his real ignorance ap- 

pear a ſeeming one. Our club however has frequently 
caught him tripping, at which times they never ſpare him. 
For as WII IL often inſults us with the knowledge of the 
town, we fometimes take our revenge upon him by our 
knowledge of books. 

He was laſt. week produeing two or three letters which 
he writ in his youth to a coquette lady. The rallery of 
them was natural and well enough for a mere man of the 
town; but, very unluckily, ſeveral of the words were 
wrong ſpelt. Wir laughed this off at firſt as well as 
he could; but finding himſelf puſhed on all ſides, and e- 
ſpec ially by the Templar, he told us, with a little paſſion, 
that he never liked pedantry in ſpelling, and that he ſpelt 
hike a gentleman, and not like a ſcholar: upon this WIII 
had recourſe to his old topic of ſhewing the narrow-ſpirit- 
edneſs, the pride ard ignorance of pedants; which he care 
ried fo far, that upon my retiring to my lodgings, I could 
not forbear throwing together ſuch reffexions as occurred 
to me upon that ſuhject. | 

A MAN who has been brought up amon books, and is 
able to talk of nothing elle, is a very indifferent compani- 
on, and what we call a pedant. But, methinks, we ſhould 
enlarge the title, and pive it every one that does not know 
how to think out of his profeſſion and particular way of 
life. 

WHaT is a greater pedant than a mere man of the town ? 
Bar him the play-houſes, a catalogue of the reigning beau- 
ties, and an account of a few faſhionable diſtempers that. 
bave befallen him, and you ſtrike him dumb. How many 
a pretty geptleman's knowledge lies all within the verge of 
the court? He will tell you the names of the principal fa- 
vourites, repeat the ſhrewd ſayings of a man of quality, 
whiſper an intrigue that is not yet blown upon by com- 
mon fame: or, if the ſphere of bis obſervations is a little 
larger than ordinary, will perbaps enter into all the inci> | 


cents, eg and revolutions in a game of Ombre. * 
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he has gone thus far, he has ſhewn you the whole circ 
of bis accompliſhments, his parte are drained, + and hy 
is diſabled from any farther converſation. What. are the 
but rank pedants? and yet theſe are the men who! walt 
themſel ves moſt on their nnen from the ant, 
colleges, 2454 Te by i? n $4 A OBESE 24 G7 
1 MIGHT here mentibn the military: pedant, wo wii alway 
talks i in a camp, and is ſtorming towns, making lodgement 
and fighting battles from one end: of the year to the other, 
Every thing he ſpeaks ſmells of gunpowder; if you take 2. 
way his, artillery from him, he has not a word to ſay far 
himſelf. I might likeways mention the law pedant, that 
is perpetually putting caſes, repeating the tranſactions d 
Weſ:minſlerhall, wrangling with you upon the moſt indif. 
terent circumſtances of life, and not to be convinced of the 
diſtance of a place, or of the moſt trivial point in conver: 
lation, but by diat of argument. The ſtate-pedant i 
wrapt up in news, and loſt i in politics. If you mention 
either of the Kings of Spain or Poland, he talks very no- 
tably; but if you go out of the gazette, you drop him, 
In ſhort, a mere courtier, a mere ſoldier, a mere fcholar, 
a mere any thing, is an inſipid pedantic character, and e- 
qually ridiculous. 
_ Ox all the ſpecies of pedants, which I have mentioned, 
the book pedant is much the moſt ſupportable; he has at 
leaſt an exerciſed underſtanding, and a head which is full 
though confuled, fo that a man wlio converſes with him 
may often receive from him hints of things that are worth 
knowing, and what he may poſſibly turn to his own advan 
tage, tho' they are of little uſe to the owner. The wort 
kind of pedants among learned men, are ſuch as are natu- 
rally endowed with a very ſinall ſhare of common ſenſe, and 
have read a great numbęr of books without taſte or di. 
ſtinction. 

Tn E truth of is, learaing; like travelling, and all o- 
other methods of improvement, as it finiſhes good ſenſe, ſo 
it makes a ſilly man ten thouſand times more inſufferable, 

by ſupplying v iriety of matter to his impertinence, and gly 
ving him an opportunity of abounding in abſurdities. 

SALLow pedants cry up one another much more than 
men of ſolid and uſeful learning. To read the. titles they 
give an editor, or collator of a manuſcript, you would 1 * 
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im for the glory of the commonwealth of letters, and the 
onder of his age, when perhaps _—_ examination you 
ind that he has only rectified a Greet particle, or laid out 
whole ſentence in proper commas. | 
TuE v are obliged indeed to be thus laviſh of their prai- 
-;, that they may keep one another in countenance; and 
t is no wonder if a great deal of knowledge, which is not 
apable of making a man wile, has a natural- tendency to 
make him vain and arrogant. | | SR. - 


No. 106, Monday, Zuly 2. 
— Pinc tibi cel; 
Manabit ad plenum, benigno 


Kari. honorum opulenta. corn. 2 1 
FRE 1 a Hor. Od. 17. I. 1. v. 14 


Here to thee ſhall plenty flow, 
And all her richzs ſhow, _ 5 85 
To raiſe the honour of the quiet plain. CREECH-e 
þ AVING often received an invitation from my friend 
1 Sir RoGER DE CoyvERTEx to paſs away a month 
with him in the country. I laft week accompanied him 
thither, and am ſettled with him for ſome time at his 
country-houſe, where I intend to form ſeveral of my enſu- 
ing ſpeculations. Sir Roc ER, who is very well acquainted 
with my humour, lets me riſe and go to bed when 1 pleaſe; 
dine at his own table or in my chamber as I think fit, fit 
fill and ay nothing without bidding me be merry. When 
the gentlemen of the country come to ſee him, he only 
ſhews me at a diſtance: as. have been walking in his fields 
I have obſerved: them ſealing a ſight of me over an hedge, 
and have heard the knight deſiring them not to let me ſee 
them, for that J hated to be ſtared at. EXE Bok 
I am the more at eaſe in Sir Roc ERx's family, becauſe 
it conſiſts of ſober and ſtay'd perſons: for as the knight is 
the beſt maſter in the world, he ſeldom changes his ſer- 
vants; and as he is beloved by all about him, his ſervants 
never care for leaving him; by this means his domeſtics 
are all in years, and grown old with their maſter. ke 
1 | Would 


22 
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would take his valet de chambre for his brother, his butly 
is grey-headed, his groom is one of the graveſt men that Ion! 
have ever ſeen, and his coachman has the looks of a priyy. 
counſellor. You ſee the goodneſs of the maſter even in th 
old houſe-dog, and in a grey pad that is kept in the ſtab 
with great care and tenderneſo out of regard to his paſt ſe 

vices, tho* he has been uſeleſs for ſeveral years. 
coup not but obſerve with a great deal of pleaſ 
the joy that appeared in the countenance of theſe antien 
domeſtics upon my friend's arrival at his country-ſeat 
Some of them could not refrain from tears at the fight d 
their old maſter; every one of them preſſed forward to do 
ſomething for him, and ſeemed diſcouraged if they wer 
not employed. At the ſame time the good old knight, with 
a mixture of the father and the maſter of tbe family, tem · Mell n 
pered the inquiries after his own affairs with feveral kin MM; cn 
queſtions relating to themſelves. This humanity and good. Mis va 
nature, engages every body to him, fo that when he is plea· Me out 
fant upon any of them, all his fi, ily are in good humour fieem 
and none ſo much as the perſon whom he diverts himſef ne th 
with: on the contrary, if he coughs, or betrays any infir Nen n. 
mity of old age, it is eaſy for a ſtander by to obſerve e me 
fecret concern in the looks of all his ſervants _ 
Mr worthy friend has put me under the particular car Wi(hio1 
of his butler, who is a very prudent man, and, as well 
as the reſt of his fellow-ſervants, wonderfully deſirous of hem 
pleaſing me, becauſe they have often heard their maſte Me ir 
talk of me as of his particular friend. ; 
Mr chief companion, when Sir Roger is diverting bim fung 
felf in the woods or the fields, is a very. veverable man 
who is ever with Sir Roger, and has lived at his houſe in Ned o 
the nature of a chaplain above thirty years. This gentle. 
man is a perſon of good ſenſe and ſome learning, of a ache 
very regular life and obliging converſation: he heartily 
loves Sir Roger, and knows that he is very much in the old 
knight's eſteem, ſo that he lives in the family rather as a re · nan 
tation than a dependent. EET nigh 
I nave obſerved in ſeveral of my papers, that my friend Parr. 
Sir Xoger, amidſt all his good qualities, is ſomething of Mon 
an humouriſt; and that his virtues, as well as imperfec · Na us 
tions, are, as it were, tinged by a certain extravagance, W.:1 
which makes them particularly bis, and diſtinguiſhes — 
| | | ; rom 
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om thoſe of other men. This caſt of mind, as it is pe- 
erally very innocent in itſelf, ſo it renders his converſa- 
jon highly agreeable, and more delightful than the ſame 
epree of ſenſe and virtue would appear in their (ommon 
nd ordinary colours. As I was walking with him laſt 
ight, he aſked me how I liked the good man whom I have 
now mentioned? and, without ſtaying for my anſwer, 
old me, that he was afraid of being inſulted with Latin 
nd Greek at his own table; for which reaſon he deſired 
| particular friend ef his at the univerſity to find him out a 
lergyman rather of plain ſenſe than much learning, of a 
ood aſpect, a clear voice, a ſociable temper: and, if poſe 
ble, a man that underſtood a little of back-gammon. 
y friend, ſays Sir Roger, found me out this gentleman, 
vho, beſides the endowments required of him, is, they 
ell me, a good ſcholar, though he does not ſhewit: I have 
iven him the parſonage of the pariſh ; and becauſe I know 
is value, have ſettled upon him a good annuity for life, If 
e outlives me, he ſhall find that he was higher in my e- 
em than perhaps he thinks he is. He has now been with 
ie thirty years; and though he does not know I have ta- 
en notice of it, has never in all that time aſked any thing 
ff me for himſelf, though he is every day ſolliciting me for 
»mething in behalf of one or other of my tenants his pa- 
inioners. There has not been a law- ſuit in the pariſh ſince 
e has lived among them ; if any diſpute ariſes they apply 
hemſelves to him for the deciſion ; if they do not acqui- 
ſce in his judgment, which I think never happened abore 
once or twice at moſt, they appeal to me. At his firſt ſet- 
ling with me, I made him a preſent of all the good ſer- 
ons which have been printed in-Eng/i/Þ, and only beg- 
red of him that every A he would pronounce one of 
hem in the pulpit. Accordingly he has digeſted them into 
uch a ſeries, that they follow one another naturally, and 
ake a continued ſyſtem of practical divinity. 3 
As Sir Roger was going n in his ſtory, the gentle- 
an we were talking of came up to us; and upon the 
night's aſking him who preached to-morrow (for it was 
Paturday night) told us, the biſhop of St 4/aph in the 
orning, and Dr South in the afternoon, He then ſhew- . 
dus his lift of preachers for the whole year, where I ſaw 
ith a great deal of pleaſure archbiſhop T7//:/on, biſhop 
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Saunterſon, Dr Barrow, Dr Calamy, with ſeveral livin 
authors who have publiſhed diſcourſes of practical diviniy, 
I no ſooner ſaw this venerabfe man in the pulpit, but I ven 
much approved of my friend's inſiſting upon the qualify, 
tions of a good aſpect and a clear voice; for I was ſo char. 
med with the gracefulneſs of his figure and delivery, as wel 
as with the diſcourſes he pronounced, that I think Ine 
paſſed any time more to my ſatisfaction. A ſermon repeat. 
ed after this manner, is like the compoſition of a poet in the 
mouth of a graceful actor. . | 
I couLiD heartily wiſh that more of our country-clerg 
would follow this exainple; and inſtead of waſting ther 
ſpirits in laborious compoſitions of their own, would endes 
vour after a handſome elocution, and all ' thoſe other tx 
lents that are proper to enforce what has been penned by 
greater maſters. This would not only be more eaſy to 
themſelves, but more edifying to the people. L 


4 


— 


No. 107. Tueſday, Fuly 3. 
2 'ſopo ingentem ſiatuum poſuere Artici, 1 


Servumque collocarunt æterna in baſi, 
Patere honoris ſcirent ut cuuctus viam. 
. „ PR PDR. Epilog. I. 2. 
'The Athenians erected a large ſlatue to Æſop, and placti 
him, tho a ſlave, on a laſiing pedeſtal, to ſhew thi 
the way to honour lies open indifferently to all. 


HE reception, manner of attendance? undiſturbel 


freedom and quiet, which I meet with here in the} 


country, has confirmed me in the opinion I always hal 
that the general corruption of manners in ſervants i 
owing to the conduct of maſters. The aſpect of every ons 
in the family carries ſo mucl. ſatisfaction, that it appears be 
knows the happy lot which has befallen him in being 
member. of it. There is one particular which I have ſeldom 
Teen but at Sir Xoger's; it is uſual in all other places 
that ſervants fly from the parts of the houſe through which 
their maſter is paſſing; on the contrary, here they induk 
triouſly place themſelves in his way ; and it is on both ſides, 
| | af 
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oy is it were, underſtood as à viſit, when the ſervants appear 
| * without calling.“ This Tn from the humane and equal 
ic emper of the man of the houſe, who alſo perfeckly well 


Lnows how to enjoy a great eſtate, with ſuch economy! 
2s ever to be much beforehand. This makes his own mind 
ntroubled, and conſequently unapt to vent peeviſh expreſ- 
jons, to give paſſionate or inconſiſtent” orders to thoſe a- 
zout him. Thus reſpect and love go together; and a cer» 
ain chearfulneſs in performance of their duty is the par- 
icular diſtinction of the lower part of this family. When a 
Grvant is called before his maſter, he does not come with 
m expectation to hear himſelf rated for ſome trivial fault, 
hreatened to be ſtripped or uſed with any other unbecom- 
ing language, which mean maſters often give to worthy 
ſervants ; but it is often to know, what road he took that 
e came fo readily back according to order; whether he 
paſſed by ſuch a ground; if the old man who rents it is 
In good health; or whether he gave Sir RoGER's love to 
him, or the bke. [470810 FL 
A Man who preſerves a reſpect, founded on his bene» 
volence to his dependents, lives rather like a prince than a 
maſter in his family; his orders are received as favours, 
rather than duties; and the diſtinction of approaching him 
is part of the reward for executing what is commanded 
THERE is another circumſtance in which my friend ex- 
cells in his management, which is the manner of reward- 
ing his ſervants: be has ever been of opinion, that giving 
his caſt clothes to be worn by valets his a very ill effect 
upon little minds, and creates a filly ſenſe of equality be- 
tween the parties, in perſons affected only with outward 
Wthings. IT have heard him often pleaſant on this occaſion, * 
ats and deſcribe a young gentleman abuſing his man in that 


c 


y one|ſcvat, which a month or two before was the moſt pleaſing 
ars be diſtin tion he was conſcious of in himſelf. - He would turn 
ing bis diſcourſe {till more pleaſantly upon the ladies bounties 

1donfWot this kind; and I have heard him fay he knew a fine 


woman, who diſtributed rewards and puniſhments in giving 
becoming or unbecoming drefles to her maids. 4 
Bur my good fijend is above theſe little inſtances of 
good-will, in beſtowing only trifles on his ſervants; a good 
krvant to him is ſure of having it in his choice very ſoon of 
Vor. II. „ being 
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being no ſervant at all. As I before obſerved, he js ſo good 
an huſband, and knows fo thoroughly that the ſkill of the 
purſe is the cardinal virtue of this life; 1 ſay, he knows þ 
well that frugality is the ſupport of generoſity, that he can 
often ſpare a large fine when à tenement falls, and gin 
that ſettlement to a good ſervant who has a mind to py 
into the world, or make a ſtranger pay the fine to that 
ſervant, for his inore comfortable maintenance, if he ſtays 
in his ſervice. | | | 

A wan of honour and generoſity conſiders it would be 
miſerable to himſelf to have no will but that of another, 
tho? it were of the beſt perſon breathing, and for that rea- 
ſon goes on as faſt. as hes able to put his ſervants into in- 
dependent livelichoods. The greateſt part of Sir Ro EA“ 


eſtate js tenanted by perſons who have ſerved himſelf or hi 


anceſtors. It was to me extremely pleaſant to obſerve the 
vilitants from ſeveral parts to welcome his arrival into the 
country: and all the deference that I could take natice af 


between the late ſervants who came to ſee him, and thok 


who ſtaid in the family, was, that theſe latter were looke 
Tus manumiſſion, and placing them in a way of live 
lichood, I looked upon as only what is due to a good ſer. 


vant; which encouragement will make his ſucceſſor be az 
diligent, as humble, and as ready as he was. There i 
ſomething wonderful in the narrownels of thoſe minds 


which can be pleaſed, and be barren of bounty to thole 
who pleaſe them. 2 * x) _ 
OE might, on this occaſion, recount the ſenſe that great 
perſons in all ages have had of the' merit of «their depen- 


_ dents, and the heroic ſervices which men have done ther 


maſters in the extremity of their fortunes; and ſhewn to 
their undone patrons, that fortune was all the difference 
between them; but as I deſign this my ſpeculation only as 
a gentle admonition to thankleſs maſters, I ſhall not go 
out of the occurrences of common life, but aſſert it as 4 


| 1 that I never ſaw, but in Sir Roc 


amily, and one or two more, good ſervants treated as they 


ougght to be. Sir Rocxf's kindneſs extends to their chil- 


dren's children, and this very morning he ſent his coach- 
man's grandſon to prentice. I ſhall conclude this paper 
WF. We 1251 „ 
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with an account of a picture in his gallery, where tliere 
are many which will deſerve my future obſervation. 


Ar the very upper end of this handſom ſtructure 1 ſaw 


a the portraiture of two young men ſtanding in a river, the 
gie one naked, the other in a livery. The perſon ſupported 
O 20 emed half dead, but ſtill fo much alive as to ſhew in his 
that face exquiſite joy and love towards the other, I thought 


the fainting figure reſembled my friend Sir. Rocerr ; and 
looking at 'the butler, who ſtood by me, for an account of 


id be it, he informed me, that the perſon in the livery was à ſer- 
ther, rant of Sir OGER's, who ſtood on the ſhore while his 


rea ¶ ¶maſter was ſwimming, and obſerving him taken with ſome 
o in. adden illneſs, and fink under water, jumped in and faved - 
Ex bim. He told me, Sir ROGER took off the dreſs he was in 
as ſoon as he'came home, and by a great bounty at that 
e the time, followed by his favour ever ſince, had made him ma- 
> the Eiter of that pretty ſeat which we ſaw at a diſtance as we 


came to this houſe. T remembered indeed Sir Ro ER ſaid, 


thok rhere lived a very worthy gentleman, to whom he was 
oked Whiohly obliged, without mentioning any thing further. 
 "MWUpon my looking a little diſſatisſiec at ſome part of the 
lire · picture, my attendant informed me that it was a gainſt 
| fer- Sir Roc ER's will, and at the earneſt requeſt of the gen- 
be a tleman himſelf, that he was drawn in the habit in which 
re h Ihe had ſaved his maſter. e no 
pinds eee e, | ; 
thoſe Bll W 22 KEE 

all © 208, ,,  Feandaay, Jah i · 

ther Wl Gratis anhelaut, multo Sendo nihil agent. 
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ly as Wi 0't of breath to no purpoſe, and very buſy about nothing. 


a8 8 SI was yeſterday morning walking with Sir Nager 
3 ER A before his houſe, a country fellow brought him a 
; they I huge fiſh; which, he told him, Mr William lim. 
chili“ had caught that very morning 7 and that he prefented 
vach- Wit, with his ſervice to him, and intended to come and dine 


with him. At the ſame time he delivered a letter, which 
ny friend read ta me as ſoon as the meſſenger left him. 
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Sir ROGER, 


'E 
cc 


c with 


time I ſaw you upon the bowling-green, that your whip 


A 


* 


with Sir 70%u's eldeſt ſon. He takes to his learning 
MM a... -, 144... 


"I 


1 Trau hunitble Servant, © 
Will Wimble 


Tals extraordinary letter, and meſſage that accomps- 


nicd it, made me very curious to know the character and 


quality of the gentleman who ſent them; which I found 
to be as follows. Will Fimble is younger brother to a ba- 
ronet, and deſcended of the ancient family of the Wimble. 
He is now between forty and fifty: but being, bred to no 
| buſineſs, and born to no eſtate, he generally lives with his 
elder brother as ſuperintendent of his game. He hunts a 
pk of dogs better than any man in the country, and 1 
very famous for finding out a hare. He is extremely well 
verſed in all the little handicrafts of an idle man: he make 
a May-fiy to a miracle; and furniſhes the whole country 
with angle-rods. As he is a good-natured officious fellow, 
and very much eſteemed upon account of his family, he i 
a welcome gueſt at every houſe, and. keeps up a good cor- 
reſpondence among all the gentlemen about him. He car- 
ries a tulip-root in his pocket from one to another, or es- 
changes a puppy between a couple of friends that live per- 
haps in the oppoſite ſides of the county. Will is a particu- 
lar favourite of all the young heirs, whom he frequent!) 
obliges with a-net that he has weaved, or a ſetting dog that 
he has made himfelf. He now and then preſents a pair of 
arfers of his own knitting to their mothers or fiſters ; and 
raiſes & great deal of mirth among them, by inquiring as 
often as he. meets them, how they wear * Theſe gentle 
man-like manufactures and obliging little humours, make 

Will the darling of the country, NE f 
| | > IR 


DESIRE you to accept of a jack, which is the bel 
I have caught this ſeaſon. I intend to come and ſtay 
you a week, and ſee how the perch bite in the 
© Black River. I obſerved with ſome concern, the laſt 


wanted a laſh to it; I will bring half a dozen with me 
© that I twiſted-laſt week, which I hope will ſerve you all 
< the time you are in the country. I have not been out 
© of the ſaddle for fix days laſt paſt, having been at Fat 
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SiR ROGER was proceeding in the character of him, 
when we ſaw him make up to us with two or three hazel 
twigs in his hand that he had out of Sir Roc ER 's woods, 
as he came through them in his way to the houſe. I was 
very much pleaſed to obſerve on one fide the hearty and 
ſincere welcome with which Sir RoGer received. him, 
and on the other, the ſecret joy which his gueſt diſcovered 
at ſight of the good old knight. After the Gt ſalutes 12 | 
over, Will deſired Sir Ros ER to lend him one of his ſer- 
vants to carry a ſet of ſhuttle-cocks he had with him in a 
little box, to a lady that lived about a mile off, to whom _ 
it ſeems he had promiſed ſuch a preſent for above this half 
year, Sir ROGER's back was no fooner turned but honeſt 
Will began to tell me of a large cock-pheaſant that he had 
ſprung in one of the neighbouring woods, with two or 
three other adventures of the ſame nature. Odd and un- 
common characters are the game that I look for, and moſt 
delight in; for which reaſon I was as much pleaſed with 
the novelty of the perſon that talked with me, as he could 
be for his life with the ſpringing of a pheaſant; and there- 
fore liſtened to him with more than ordinary attention. 

In the midſt” of this diſcourfe the bell rung to dinner, 
where the gentleman I have been ſpeaking of had the plea- 


fare of ſeeing the huge jack, he had caught, ferved up för 


the firſt diſh in a moſt ſumptuous manner. Upon, our ſit- 
ing down to it, he gave us a long account how he had hook- - 
ed it, played with it, foiled it, and at length drew it out 
upon the bank, with ſeveral other particulars that laſted all 
the firſt courſe. A diſh of wild-fowl that came afterwards - 
furniſhed converſation for the reſt of the dinner, which: 
concluded with a late invention of Wiil's for improving; 
the quail-pipe. . : "OY Ig 
Upon withdrawing into my room after dinner, T was ſe- 
cretly touched with compaſſion towards the honeft pentle- - 
man that had dined with us; and could not but conſider, . 
with a great deal of concern, how ſo good an heart and 
ſuch buſy hands were wholly employed in trifles;. that fo - 
much humanity ſhould be fo little beneficial to others, .. 
and ſo much induſtry fo little advantageous to himſelf, 
The fame temper of mind and application to affairs might 
have recoininended him to the public eſteem, and have 
raiſed, his. fortune in another ſtation. of life. What good 
3 ta 
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to his country or bimſelf might not a trader or merch 
have done with ſuch uſeful tho? ordinary qualifications? 

' WILL WIMBLE's is the caſe of many a younger bro, 
ther of a preat family, who had rather fee their childra 
ſtarve like gentlemen, than thrive in a trade or profeſſia 
that ! is beneath their quality. This humour fills fevers 
parts of Europe with pride and beggary. It is the hapfi 
neſs of a trading natien, like ours, that the younger ſons 
though incapable of any liberal art or profeſſion, may be 
placed in ſuch a way of life, as- may perhaps enable then 
to vie with the beſt of their family: . accorcingly we find 
ſevera! citizens that were lancked into the world with nar 
row fortunes, riſing, by an honeſt induſtry, to greater e 
ſtates than thoſe of their elder brothers. It is not impre 
bable but WII I was formerly tried at divinity, law, u 
phyſic; and that finding his genius did not lie that, way, hi 
parents gave him up at length to his own inventions. Bu 
certainly, however improper he might have been for ſtu 
dics of a higher nature, he was perfectly well turned fo 
the occupation of trade and commerce. As I think tl 
is a point which cannot be too much in eulcated,, I ſhal 
deſire my reader to compare what I have here written 
9 what I have Kick i in my en ſpeculation. 1 
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Of plain good ſenſe, untutor'd in the Jobo. 


Was this morning walking in the gallery, when & 
Roger entered at the end oppoſite to me, and advas 
eing towards me, ſaid he was glad to meet me among lil 
relations, the DE COVERLE TS, and hoped I liked the con 
verfation of fo much good company, who were as ſilent: 
myſelf. I. knew he alludcd to the pictures, and as be! 
a ger-tleman who does not a little value himſelf upon bv 
ancient deſcent, I expected he would give me ſome accouit 
of them. We were now arrived at the upper end of Ut 
g allery, v lien the knight faced towards one of the picture 
and as he ſtood before it, he entered into the matter, aſte 
Lis blunt way, of ſaying things as they occur to bis im 
ginaticn 
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the appearance of chain of thought. 


« dreſs; and how the perſons of one age differ from thoſe 
of another, merely by that only. Oe may obſerve al- 
, that the general faſhion of one age has been tolJow- 


A © ed by one particular ſet of people in another, and by 
one © them preſerved from one generation to another. "Thus 
y bell © the vaſt jetting-coat and {mall bonnet, Which was the ha- 
ben bit in Harry the ſeventh's time, is kept on in the yeo- 


* men of the guard; not without a good and politic view, 
« becauſe they look a foot taller, and a foot and an half 
re © broader: beſides that, the cap leaves the face expand- 
pro ed, and conſequently more terrible, and fitter to ſtand 
at the enti ance of palaces. | | SST 
„ Tals predeceſſor of ours, you ſee, is dreſſed after this 


«a 8 


Bu manner, and his cheeks would: be no larger than mine, 
{tu were he in a hat as I am. He was the laſt man that won 
1 fo a prize in the. tilt-yard (which is now a common ſtreet 


before Whitehall.) Nou ſee the broken lance that lies 
there by his right foot ; he ſhivered that lance of his ad- 
verfary all to pieces; and bearing himſelf, look you, Sir, 
in this manner, at the ſame time he came within the target 
of the gentleman who rode againſt him, and taking him 
with incredible force before him on the pommel of his 
{addle, he in that manner rid the tournament over, with 
an air that ſhewed he did it rather to perform the rule of 
the liſts, than expoſe his enemy; however, it appeared 
be knew how to make uſe of a victory, and with a gen- 
tle trot he marched up to a gallery where their miſtreſs 
ſat, for they were rivals, and let him down with laud - 
able courteſy and pardonable inſolence; I do not know 
but it might be exactly where the coffee houſe is now. 
You are to know this my anceſtor was not only of a 
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con- , my Ne 
nt ol military genius, but fit alfo for the arts of peace, for he 
cal © play'd on the baſs-vioias wellas any gentleman at court; 
n lil © you fee where bis viol hangs by his baſket-hilt fword. 


The action at the tilt-yard you may be fure won the fiir 


© fee, Sir, my great great great grand-motbter has on 
* the new faſhioned petticoat, except that the modern is 
| gathered 


ination, without regular introduction, or care to preſerve 


Ir is, ſaid he, worth while to conſider the force of 


' 11dy, who was a maid of honour, and the greateſt beau- 
* ty of her time; here ſhe ſtands the next picture. Lou 
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£ gathered at the waiſt; my grand - mother appears az 
© j{ ſhe ſtood in a large druin, whereas the ladies now 
, walk as they were in a go-cart, For all this lady was 


© bred at court, the became an excellent country-wife, 


© ſhe brought ten children, and when I ſhew you the li. 
© brary, you ſhall ſee in her own hand, allowing for thy 
difference of the language, the beſt receipt now in Eig. 
land both for Og and a white-pot. 
Ir you pleaſe to fall back a little, becauſe it is neceſ. 
© ſary to look at the three next pictures at one view; theſt 
are three ſiſters. She on the right hand, who is ſo very 
beautiful, died a maid ; the next to her, ſtill handſomer, 
had the fame fate, againſt her will; this homely thing 
in the middle, had both their portions added to her 
own, and was ſtollen by a neighbouring gentleman, 2 
man of ſtratagem and reſolution; for he poiſoned three 
maſtiffs to come at her, and knocked down two deer- 
ſtealers in carrying ber off. Misfortunes happen in all 
families: the theft of this romp and fo much money, was 
no great matter to our eſtate. But the next heir that po 
ſeſſed it was this foft gentleman, whom you ſee there: 
- obſerve the ſmall buttons, the. little boots, the laces, the 
{laſhes about lis clothes, and above all the poſture he is 
drawn in, (which to be fore was his own chuſing) ; you 
ſee he ſits with one hand on a deſk writing and looking 
as it were another way, like an eaſy writer, or a ſonnet- 
teer: he was one of thoſe who had too much wit to know 
how to live in the world; he was a man of no juſtice, but 
great good manners; he ruined every body that had any 
thing to do with him, hut never ſaid a rude ching in his 
lite; the moſt indolent perſon in the world; he would 
ſign a deed that paſſed away half his eſtate with his glove 
on, but would not put on his hat before a lady if it were 
to ſave his country. He is ſaid to be the firſt that made 
love by ſqueezing the hand. Be left the eſtate with tou 
. ©, thouſand pounds debt upon it; but however by all hands 
I have been informed that he was every way the fiucll 
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« gentleman in the world. That debt lay heavy on our 


c houſe for one generation, but it was retrived by-a gift 
from that honeſt man you ſee there, a citizen of our name, 
c. but nothing at all a-kin to us. I know Sir Ax DRY 
«FREEPORT. has ſaid behind my back, that this man was 

3 5 | | deſcended 
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« deſcended from one of the ten children of the maid of 
© honour I ſhewed you above; but it was never made out · 
We winked at ,the thing indeed, becauſe money was 
wanting at that tine. 2 

Here I ſaw my friend a little embaraſſed, and turned 
my face to the next portraiture. 2 

SIR Roc ER went on with his account of the gallery in 
the following manner. This man, pointing to him [ 


looked at, I take to be the honour. of our houſe. Sir 


© HumpaRY DE CoveRLtY; he was in his dealings 
« as punctual as a tradeſman, and as generous as a gentle- 
man. He would have thought himſelf as much undone 
© by breaking his, word, as if it were to be followed by 
brankruptcy. He ſerved his country as knight of this 
ſhire to his dying day. He found it no eaſy matter to 


© maintain his integrity in his words and actions, even in 


© things that regarded the offices which were incumbent 

© upon him, in the care of his own affairs and relations of 
{ life, and therefore dreaded, -tho* he had great talents, 
© to go into employments of ſtate, where he muſt be ex- 
© poſed to the ſmares of ambition. Innocence of life and 
great ability were the diſtinguiſhing parts of his charac- 
© ter; the latter, he had often obſerved, had led to the de- 
© ftruction of the former, and uſed frequently to lament 
© that Great and Good had not the ſame ſignification. He 
© was an excellent huſbandman, but had reſolved not to 
exceed ſuch. a degree of wealth; all above it he beſtow- 
ed in ſecret bount ies many years after the ſum he aimed 
© at for his own uſe was attained. Yet be did no ſlaken 

© his induſtry, but, to a decent old age, ſpent the life and 
fortune which was ſuperfluous to himſelf, , in the ſervice 
* of his friends and neighbours. - i 


. * 


. . 


HeRE we were called to dinner, and Sir RGGER end- 
ed the diſcourſe of this gentleman, by telling me, as we 
followed the ſervant, that this his anceſtor. was a brave 
man, and narrowly eſcaped bein killed in the civil wars; 
„För, ſaid he, he was ſent. out of the field upon a private 
© meſſage the day before the battle of Worceſter. The 
whim of narrowly, eſcaping by having been within a day of 
danger, with other matters above-mentioned, mixed with 
good ſenſe, left me at a lo whether I was more deligbt- 
ed with my friend's wiſdom or fimplicity. © © © 5 
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Horror ubique animos, ſimul ipſa ſilentia ferrenn. 


* 
7 7 


All things ave full of horror and affright, ' I; 
Aud dreadful ew'n the ſilence of the night, DRY DEN = 
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more + 


XT alittle diſtance from Sir Roger's houſe, among 
I the ruins of an old abbey, there is a long walk of 
aged elms; which are ſhot up fo very high, that when one 
paſſes under them, the rooks and crows that 10 upon the 
tops of them, ſeem to be cawing in another region. as 
very much delighted. with this fort of noiſe, which I con- 
ſider as a kind of natural prayer to that Being who ſupplie 
the wants of his whole. creation, and who, in the beauti- 
ful language of the P/a/ms, feedeth the young ravens that 
call upon him. I like this retirement the better, becaul 
of an ill report it lies under of, being haunted ; for which 


reaſon, as I have been told in the family, no living crea: = 
ture ever walks in it beſides the chaplain. ' My good friend Npbſerve 
the butler deſired me, with a very grave face, not to ven · ion th 
ture myſelf in it after ſun- ſet, for that one of the footmen o . 1, 
had been almoſt frighted out of his wits by a ſpirit that Norm 
appeared to him in the ſhape of a black horſe without au My 
head; to which he added, that about a month ago, on: Mea! Jy 
of the maids coming home late that way, with a pail ef WW... 
milk upon her head, heard ſüuch a ruſtling among the buſbes Nfoom + 
/ ͤ T OE. 
I was taking a walk in this place laſt night between the His lon 
bouys of nine and ten, and could not but fancy. it one of er i: a 
the moſt proper ſcenes in the world for a ghoſt to appear fis chat 
in. The ruips of the abbey are ſtatered up and down on Ne fam 
very fide, and half covered with ivy and elder vuthes, the ud tha 
barbours gf ſeveral ſolitary birds wtach felgen make their, 1,14 
appearance till the dufk of the evening. The place waſanq, a 
formerly.a chürch- ard, and has ſtill feveral marks in it of Wi, 1.1; 
graves and, burying-places. ., There is ſuch an echo among I a ina 
the old runs and vaults, that if youftamp but a little loud. Wi; mot! 


er than ordinary, you hear the ſound repeated. pt the 
N e ame 
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vens, which from time to time are heard from the tops of 
them, looks exceeding ſolemn and venerable. Theſe ob- 
ects naturally raiſe ſeriouſneſs and attention; and when 
night heightens the awfulneſs of! the place, and pours out 
ger ſupernumerary ' horrors upon eyery thing in it, I do 
not at all wonder that weak minds fill it with fpectres and 
apparitions. png oi ae 1655 21 b 

Mx Lock E, in his chapter of the aſſociation of ideas, 
has very curious remarks, to ſhew how, by the prejudice 
of education, one idea often introduces into the mind a 


EN, 


100; whole {et that bear no reſemblance to one another in the 
k of Nature of things. Among ſeveral examples of this kind, 
- ie produces the following inſtance.. The ideas of . goblins 
1 {he 


and ſprights have really no more to do with darkueſs than 
bt; yet let but a fooliſh maid inculcate th:ſe often on the 
mind of a child, and raiſe them there together, poſſibly he 
ball never be able to ſeparate them again ſo long ay he 
ives ; but darkneſs ſhall ever afterwards bring with it thoſe: 
rightful ideas, and they fall be ſo joined, that he can no 
wore hear the one thau the other. FIT : 111145 8d 
As I was walking in this ſoliditude, where the duſk of the 
»vening conſpired with ſo many other occaſions of terror, I 
oblerved a cow grazing not far from me, which an imagina- 
ion that was apt to ſtartle might eaſily. have conſtrued in- 
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ſhes, 


n the 
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ootman loſt his wits upon ſome ſuch trivial occaſion. 


eal of mirth, that at his firſt coming to his eſtate he found 
hree parts of his houſe altogether uſeleſs; that the beſt 


hat means was locked up; that noiſes had been heard in 
i Jong gallery, fo that he could not get a ſervant to en- 
er it after eight o'clock at night; that the door of one of 


he family that a butler had formerly hang'd himſelf in it; 


Ns nd that his mother, who lived to a great age, had ſhut 
chei Bp half the rooms in the houſe, in which either her huſ- 


7 4 and, a fon, or a daughter had died. The knight ſeeing 


is habitation reduced to ſo ſmall a compaſs, and himſelf 


out a manner ſhut out of his own houſe, upon the death of 
** $ mother, ordered all the apartments to be flung open, 
| . : | and 
ſame 


[me time the walk of elms, with the croaking of the ra- 


0 a black horſe without an head: and I dare ſay the poor 


My friend Sir Roc Ex has often told me, with a good 


oom in it had the reputation of being haunted, and by 


is chambers was nailed up, becauſe there went a ſtory in 
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and exorciſed by his chaplain, who lay i in every room one 


_ after another, and by that means diſſipated the fears which 
| had ſo long reigned in the family. 


though by the courſe of his philoſophy he was obliged to 


makes no doubt of the reality of apparitions, and that men 


was forced to account for it by one of the moſt abſurd un 


4 * She fancied that ſhe law her * huſband coming to 


- 


T $HOULD not have been thus particular upon theſe ri. 
diculous horrors, did not I'find them ſo very much prevail 
m all parts of the country. At the ſame time I think chil 
perſon who is thus terrified: with the / imagination of ghoſt iſe. fo f 
and ſpectres much more reaſonable than any who, contra. 
ry to the reports of all hiſtorians ſacred and profane, anti. 
ent and modern, and to the traditions of all nations, think Miſc: Ho. 
the appearance of ſpirits fabulous and groundleſs: could ic the 


not I give myſelf up to this general teſtimony of mankind, ls: for 


I ſhould to the-relations of particular perſons who are nowMl. fk 
living, and whom I cannot diſtruſt in other matters of fa, bi 


I might here add, that not only the hiſtorians, to whon . in 11 
we may join * poets, but likewiſe the philoſophers f. ſerve 


antiquity have favoured this opinion. Lucretius himſelf, 
maintain that the ſoul did not exiſt ſeparate from the body, 


have often appeared after their death. This I -think very 
remarkable; he was fo preſſed with the matter of fad, 
which he could not have the confidence to deny, that i 


philoſophical notions that was ever ſtarted. He tells u, 
that the ſurfaces of all bodies are perpetually flying off fron 
their reſpective bodies, one after another; and that the 
ſurfaces or thin caſes that included each ocher whilſt they 
were joined in the body like the coats of an onion, ar 
ſornetimes ſcen entire when they are ſeparated from it; 
by which means we often behold the ſhapes and ſhadow 
of perſons who are either dead or abſent. | 

I 5nar.;, difmiſs this paper with a ſtory out of Joſabbu 
not ſo much for the ſake of the ſtory itſelf, as for the mo- | 
ral reflections with which the author ri it, andreat « 
which I ſhall here ſet down in his own words. © Cl 
« phyra, the daughter of king Archelaus, after the death d 
© her two firſt huſbands (being married to a third, win my en 
* was brother to her firſt huſband, and fo paſſionately i in 
« 16ve with her that he turned off his former wife to mak 
© room for his marriage) had a very odd kind of dream heart of 


c ward 


* 


19; 


ONe 


ws derneſs; when in the midſt of the pleaſure which ſhe ex- 
c 


preſſed at the fight of him, he 1 her after the 
following manner : * C/aphyra, ſays he, thou haſt made 
1 good the old ſaying, That women are not to be truſted. 


val . Was not I the huſband of thy virginity ? have I not 


k « Wh: children by thee? how couldſt thou forget our loves 


olts ic: {© far as to enter into a ſecond ee . and after that 


tra · into a third, nay, to take for thy huſband a man who 


nti· has ſo ſhamefully crept into the bed of his brother ? 


ink WW However, for the ſake of our paſſed loves, I ſliall free 
ould © thee from thy preſent reproach, and make thee mine 
ind, for ever.” Claphyra told this dream to ſeveral women 
now We of her accquaintance, and died ſoon after. 1 thought 
falt. WF this ſtory might not be impertinent in this place, where. 
hon . in I ſpeak of thoſe kings: beſides that, the example de- 
s of ſc ſerves to be taken notice of, as it contain a moſt cer- 


{elf BF tain proef of the immortality of the Poul, and of divine 
a to ſc providence. If any man thinks theſe facts incredible, 


ody iet him enjoy his own opinion to himſelf, ' but let him 


men Wie not endeavour to diſturb the belief of others, who, by 
ven inſtances of this nature, are excited to the ſtudy of vir- . 
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-phu 
mo into a ſubject upon which I always mediate © with 
andBWreat delight, I mean the immortality of the foul. I 


Cas yeſterday walking alone in one of my friends woods, 
th and loſt my ſelſ in it very agreeably, as I was running over 
won my mind the ſeveral arguments that eſtabliſh this great 
1y "point, which is the baſis of morality, and the ſource of all 
makeWthe pleaſing hopes and ſeeret joys that can ariſe in the 
-camWheart of a reaſonable creature. I conſidered thoſe ſeyg- 
J to ral proofs, drawn „ ä 5 
var Vol. Il _ K | FIRST, 
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wards her, and that ſhe embraced him with great ten- 


HE courſe of my laſt ſpeculation led me inſenſibly 
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110 THE SPECTATOR My 
Fiksr, From the nature of the foul itſelf, and parti, 
cularly its immateriality; which, though not abſoluty 
neceſſary to the eternity of its duration, has, I think, be 
evinced to almoſt a demonſtration. x 1 
Sg coN DIY, From its paſſions and ſentiments, as par. 
ticularly from its love of exiſtence, its horror of annihila. 
tion, and its hopes of immortality, with that ſecret ſatis 


faction which it finds in the practice of virtue, . and tha 
uneaſineſs which follows, in it upon the commiſſion of vice 


_ TriRDLyY, From the nature of the ſupreme Being, who 
Juſtice, .goodnels, wiſdom, and varacity are all concerned 
in this point. 3 | 1 prave$ ics 

Bur among theſe and other excellent arguments for ths 


Immortality of the ſoul, there is one drawn from the per. 


petual progreſs of the ſoul to its perfection, without a pol, 


ſibility of ever arriving at it; which is a hint that I do nat 


remember to have ſeen opened and improved by others who 
have written on this ſubject, though it ſeems to me to car. 
ry a great-weight with it. How can it enter into th 
thoughts of man, that the ſoul, which is capable of ſuch 
immenſe perfections, and of receiving new improvement 


to all eternity, ſhall fall away into nathing-almoſt as ſool 


as it is created? Are ſuch abilities made for no purpoſe} 
A brute arrives at a point of perfection that he can never 
paſs; in a few years he has all the endowments he is cap- 


able of; and were he to live ten thouſand more, would 


be the ſame thing he is at preſent. Were a human ſoul 
thus at a ſtand in her accompliſhments, were her facultic 
to be full blown, and incapable of farther enlargments, [ 
could imagine it might fall away inſenſibly, and drop at 
once into a ſtate of annihilation, But car we believe: 
thinking being that is in a perpetual progreſs of improw 
ments, and travelling on from perfection to ꝓerfection, af 
ter having juſt looked abroad into the works of the Creator, 
and made a few diſcoveries of his infinite goodneſs, wil 
dom, and power, mult periſh at her firſt ſetting out, and 
in the very. beginning, of her inquiries? © 925 

A Man, conſidered in his preſent. ſtate, ſeems only ft 
into the world to propagate his kind. He provides bins 
ſelf with a ſucceſſor, and immediately quits his poſt u 
make roam for him. 
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Heredens alterins, ” 2 wnda 7 upervenit undami. 
Hon. Ep. 2. I. 2. v. 175. 


hila. —— Heir crouds "RN as in a a rolling flood 

at Wave urges wave. eee * Cnkren. 
than | 8 

vice. le does not frog Hoke to enjoy. like, * to deliver it down 
„hob to others. This is not. ſurpriſing to conſider in animals, 


which are formed for our uſe, and can fmiſh their buſineſs 
a ſhort life. The ſilk · worm, after liaving ſpun her taſk, 


r thelays her eggs and dies. But a man can never have taken 
per in his full meaſure of knowledge, has not time to ſubdue 
pal, us paſſions, ' eſtabliſh bis ſbul in virtue, and come up to 


be perfection of his nature, before he is hurried of the 


) Not 

who age. Would an mfiaitely wiſe ung make ſuch glorious: 
carcreatures for ſo mean a purpoſe? Can he delight in the 
o th production of ſuch abortive intelligences, ſach ſhort-lived 
ſuch Cefonably beings? Would he give us talents that are nat 
nent! {to be exerted; capacities that are never to be pratified ?” 
ſoon How can we find that wiſtom which ſhines through all his 
poſe} works, in the formation of man, without looking on this 
never world as only a .nurſery for the next, and believing that 


cap- cke ſeveral generations of rational creatures, which riſa 
vo and diſappear in ſuch quick ſucceſſions, are only to 
receive their firſt rudiments of exiſtence here, and after- 
ards to be tranſplanted into a more friendly climate, 
ybere they may ſpread and flouriſh to all eternity? + 
THERE is not, in my opinion, a more pleaſing and tri- 
mphant conſideration. in religion than this, of the-perpe- 


ron: tual progreſs which the ſoul makes towards the perfection 

„ ar its nature, without ever arriving at a period in it. To 

ator Mook upon the ſoul as going on from {trength to ſtrength, ' 
wil. to conlider that ſhe is to ſhine for ever with new acceſſions 


of glory, and brighten to all eternity; that ſhe will be 
lll adding virtue to virtue, and knowledge to knowledge; 
arries in it ſomething” wonderfully agreable to that am- 


a proſpect pleaſing to God hiinſelf, ta ſee his creation 


him, by greater d tes of reſemblance. 
Mer HINKS this ingle ana, of the progreſs of 
K 2 - finite 


dition Which is natural:to the mind of man. Nay, it muſt 


or ever beautifying in his eyes, and drawing nearer to 
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a finite ſpirit to perfection, will be ſufficient to extinguif 
all envy in inferior natures, and all contempt in . ſuperiqy, 


That cherubim, which now appears as a pod to a human 


ſoul, knows very well that the period will come about h 
eternity, when the human ſoul ſhall be as perfect as be 
hinſelf now is: nay, when ſhe ſhall look down upon that 
degree of perfection as much as ſhe now falls ſhort of it 
It is true, the higher nature ſtill advances, and by that 
means preſerves his diſtance and ſuperiority in the ſcale of 
being; but he knows that, how high foe ver the ſtation i 
of which he ſtands poſſeſſed at preſent, the inferior nz. 
ture will at length mount up to it, and ſhine forth. in the 
fame degree of glory. , | 11 5 
WIR what aſtoniſhment and veneration may we look 
into our own fouls, where there are ſuch hidden ſtores of 
virtue and knowledge, ſuch inexhaufted ſources of pertec- 


tion! We know not yet what we ſhall be, nor will it ever 


enter into the heart of man to conceive the glory that 


Will be always in reſerve for him. The foul, conſidered 


with its Creator, is like one of, thole mathematical lines 
that may draw nearer to another for all eternity without 
a poſſibility of touching it: and can there be a thought ſo 
tranſporting, as to conſider ourſclves in theſe perpetual ap- 
proaches to him, who is not only the ſtandard of perfec- 


tion, but of happineſs! _ L 
No. 112. Monday Fuly 9. 
Avavaruc P31 gor dad vdH qͤg Jin tive, * 5 66966 | 
Fia—— - © : | * P XTHAS 


: 5 : 3 5 
Firſt, in obedience to thy coun ny rites, 


Worſhip th inmortal gods. 


| Am always very welt pleaſed with a country Sunday, 


and think, it keeping, holy the ſeventh day were only 
2 human inftitution, it would be the beſt method that 
could have been thought of for the poliſhing and civili- 
zing of mankind. It is certain the country people would 


| foon degenerate into a kind of ſavages and barbarians, wero 
there not ſuch frequent returns of a ſtated time in 3 
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51 their cleanlieſt habits, to converſe with one another, up- 
on indifferent ſubjects, hear their duties explained to them, 
and join together in adoration of the ſupreme Being. Sun- 
day clears away the ruſt of the whole week, not. only as it 


puts both the ſexes upon appearing in their moſt agreeable 
forms, and exerting all ſuch qualities as are apt to give 


them a figure in the eye of the village. A country fellow © 


diſtinguiſhes bimfelf as much in the church-yard, as a citizen 
does upon the change, the hole pariſh- politics being gene- 
rouſly diſcuſſed in that place either after ſermon or before 
the bell rings. 155 5 | EF 

My friend Sir Roger, being 4 good churchman, has. 
beautified the inſide of his church with ſeveral texts, of his 
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the whole village meet together with their beſt faces, and 


refreſhes in their mind the notions of religion, but as it 


own chuſing ; he has likeways given a handſome pulpit- 


cloth, and railed in the communion-table at his own ex- 
pence. He has often told me, that at his coming to his 
eſtate he found his pariſhioners very irregular ; and that in 
order to make them kneel and join in the refponles, - he 
gave every one of them a haſſock and a common- prayer 
book: and at the ſame time employed an itinerant ſinging- 


maſter, who goes about the country for that purpoſe, to 


inſtruct them rightly in the tunes-of the pſalms; upon which 


they now very much value theinfelves, and: indeed: out- do 


moſt the country churches that I have ever heard. 

As Sir Kager is landlord to the whole congregation, 
he keeps them in very good: order, and will ſuffer nobody 
to ſleep in. it beſides himſelf; for if by chance he has been 
urpriſed into a ſhort nap at fermon, upon recovering out. 
of it, he ſtands up and looks about him, and if he fees any 
body elſe nodding, either wakes them himſelf, or ſends his 
ſervants: to them. Several. other of the old knights par- 
ticularities break out upon. theſe occaſions: ſometimes he 
will be lengthening out a verſe in the ſinging-pſalnis, half” 
a minute atter the reſt of the congregation. have done with. 
it; ſometimes, when he is pleaſed with the matter of his 
devotion, he pronounces Amen three or four times to the: 


lame prayer; and ſometimes ſtands up when every body 
elſe is upon their knees, to count the congregation, or ke: - 


I any of his tenants were miſſing. = ' 
L was yeſterday very much ſurpriſed to hear my old 
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114 THE SPECTATOR. TWirn 
friend, in the inidſt of the ſervice, calling out to one 7% 
Matheus to mind what he was about, and not diſturb 
the congregation. This 7ohn-Matthews it ſeems is re. 
. markable for being an idle fellow, and at that time wa 
1 kicking his heels for his diverſion. This authority of the 
. knight, though exerted in that odd manner which accom: trys 
panies him in all circumſtances of life, has a very good to b 
bf effect upon the pariſh, who are not polite enough to ſe iſto t 
4t any thing ridiculous in his behaviour; beſides, that the I eari 
5 general good ſenſe and worthineſs of his character make; N how 
his friends obſerve theſe little ſingularities as foils that ra. ober 
ther ſet off than blemiſſi his good qualities. 
As ſoon as the ſermon is finiſhed, nobody ' preſumes to 
ſtir till Sir Roger is gone out of the church. "The knight . 
walks down from his feat in the chancel between a double No. 
row of his tenants, that ſtand bowing to him on each 
fide: and every now and then inquires how fuch an one 922 
wife, or mother, or ſon, or father do, whom he does not 
ſee at church; which is underſtood as a ſecret repiimand to 
the perſon that is abſent. ©. TN bans os 
Tux chaplain has often told me, that upon a catechi- 
ſing day, when Sir Neger has been pleaſed with a boy that * 
anſwers well, he has ordered a bible to be given him next n 


day for his encouragement ; and ſometimes accompanies it ¶ tione 
with a flitch of bacon to his mother. Sir Reger has like. wet 1 
wiſe added five pounds a year to the clerk's place; and that ¶ point 
he may encourage the young fellows to make themſelves ¶ into: 
perfect in the church ſervice, has promiſed, upon the death foon : 
of the preſent incumbent, who is very old, to beſtow it ac · © 100 
cording to merit. JJ 
Tu fair underſtanding between Sir Roger and his © fo i 
- chaplain, and their mutual concurrence in doing good, i cou 
the more remarkable, becauſe the very next village is fi: oft 
mous for the difference and contentions that riſe between ſ © She 
the parſon and the ſquire, who live in a perpetual Rate of ; yo! 
uſe 


war. The parſon is always preaching at the *(quire, and 
the ſquire to be revenged on the parſon never comes to 
church. The 'quire has made all his tenants Atheiſts 
and, tithe-ſtealers ; while the parſon inſtrufts them ever) 
Sunday in the dignity of his order, and inſinuates to then 
in almoſt every ſermon, that he is a better man than bu 
, patron. In ſhort, matters are come to fuch an — 

| | | | that 
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Ito the underſtanding of a man of an eſtate, as of a man of 


of my land ſhould: be ſettled upon one ha has uſed me 


to carve her name on the bark of ſeveral of theſe trees; 


©113-  TWE* do ̃ ũ _ 8 
hat the ſquire has not ſaid his prayers, either in public or 
private, this half year; and that the parſon threatens him, 
if he does not mend his manners, to pray for him in the face 
of the whole c , ß 0 os 
Feups of this nature, though too frequent in the coun- 
try; are very fatal to the ordinary people; who are ſo uſed 
to be dazzled with riches, that they pay as much deference 


learning; and are very hardly brought to regard any truth, 
how important ſoever it may be, that is preached to them, 

when they know there are ſeveral men of five hundred a 
year who do not believe it. KOI: SRO 
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Her looks were deep imprinted in his hear. 


TN my firſt deſcription'of the company in which I paſs 

moſt of my time, 'it may be remembered that 1 men- 
tioned a great affliction which my friend Sir Xoger had 
met with in his youth; which was no leſs than a diſap- 
pointment in love. It happened this evening, that we felt 
into a very pleaſing walk at a diſtance from his houſ as 
ſoon as we came into it, It is, quoth the good old man, 
looking round him with a ſmile, very hard, that any part 


© ſo ill as the perverſe widow did; and yet I am ſure 1 
could not ſee a ſprig of any bough of this Whole walk 
af trees, but I ſhould reflect upon her and her ſeverity. 
* She has certainly the fineſt hand of any woman in the 
world. Tou are to know this was the place wherein T 
* uſed to muſe upon her, and by that cuſtom I can never 
come into it, but the ſame tender ſentiment revive in 
* my mind, as if I had actually walked with that beautiful 
creature under theſe ſhades: I have been fool enough 


* fo unhappy is the condition of men im love, to attempt 
the removing of their paſſions by the methods which 
5 1 | « ſerve. 
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© ſerve'only' to imprint it deeper. She has certainly the 
© fineſt hand of any woman in the world. „ 
Here followed a profound ſilence; and I was not dil. 


. pleaſed to obſerve my friend falling ſo naturally into a di- 


courſe, which I had ever before taken notice he induſtri- 
ouſly avoided; After a very long pauſe he entered upon 
an account of this great circumſtance of his life, with an 


air which I thought raiſed my idea of him above what [ 


had ever had before; and gave me the picture of that 
chearful mind of his, before it received that ſtroke which 
has ever fince affected his words and actions. But he went 
on as follows. rant ao a ao, 
© I came to my eſtate; in my twenty ſecond ytar, and 
reſolved to follow the ſteps of the moſt worthy of my an- 
ceſtors who have inhabited this ſpot of earth before me, 
in all the methods of hoſpitality and good neighbour- 
hood, for the ſake of my fame; and in country ſports and 
recreations, for the ſake of my health. In my twenty 
third year I was obliged to ſerve as ſheriff of the county; 
and in my ſervants, officers and whole equipage, indul- 
ged the pleaſure of a young man (who did not think ill 
of his own perſon) in taking that public occafion of ſhew: 
ing my figure and behaviour to advantage. You may 
eaſily imagine to yourſelf what appearance I made who 
am pretty tall, ride well, and was very well dreſſed, at 
the head of a whole county, with muſic before me, a 
feather in my. hat, and my horſe well bitted. I can af 
ſure you I was not a little pleaſed with the kind of looks 
and glances I had from all the balconics and window! 
as I rode to the hall where the aſſizes were, held. But 
when 1 came there, a beautiful creature in a ;widow's 
habit (at in court, to hear the event of a cauſe: concert 
ing her dower. This commanding creature (who was 
born for deſtruction of all who behold: her) put on ſuch a 
reſignation in her countenance, and bore the whiſ,ers 
of all around the court, with ſuch à pretty uneaſineſs, 
warrant you, and then recovered herſelf from one ye 
to another, till ſhe was perfectly confuſcd by meeting 
ſomething ſo wiſtful in all ſhe. encountered, that at laſt, 
with a murrain to her, ſhe caſt her bewitcl:ing eye up- 


on me. I no ſooner met it, but I bowed like a great 


© ſurpriſed booby , and knowing her cauſe to be the po 
| |: C. whic 


% 
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« which came on, I cried, like a captivated calf as I was, 


© make way for the defendant's witneſſes. This ſudden 
« partiality made all the county immediately fee the ſheriff 


© alſo was become a flaye to the fine widow. During the 


time her cauſe was upon trial, ſhe behaved herſelf, I 
warrant you, with ſuch a deep attention to her buſineſs, 
took opportunities to have little billets handed to her 


© counſel, then would be in ſuch a pretty eonfuſion, oc- 
caſioned, you muſt know, by acting before fo much com- 
© pany, that not only I, but the whole court was prejudiced 


jn her favour; and all that the next heir to ber huſband 
( had to urge, was thought ſo groundleſs and frivolous, 
that when it came to her counſel to reply, there was not 
half ſo much faid as every one beſides in the court thought 
lie could have urged to her advantage. You muſt under- 
« ſtand, Sir, this perverſe woman is one of thoſe unac- 
« countable creatures, that ſecretly rejoice in the admira- 
tion of men, but indylge themſelves in no further con- 
ſequences. Hence it is that ſhe has ever had a train of 


© admirers, and ſhe removes from her. ſlaves in town to 
© thole in the country, according to the ſeaſons of the 


© year. She is a reading lady, and far gone in the plea- 


( ſures of friendſhip; ſhe is always accompanied by a 


© confideht, who is witneſs to her daily proteſtations a- 
gainſt our ſex, and conſequently a bar to her firſt ſteps 
toward love, upon the ſtrength of her own maxims and 
declarations. | | 
© HowEVeER, I muſt needs fay, this accompliſhed mi- 
ſtreſs of mine has diſtinguiſhed me .above the reſt, and 
has been known to declare Sir RoGER DE CovERLEY 
was the tameſt and moſt humane of all the. brutes in the 
country. I was told ſhe faid fo, by one who thought 
© he rallied me; but upon the ſtrength of this ſlender en- 
couragement of being thought leſs deteſtable, I made 
new liveries, new-paired my coach-horſes, ſent them all 
to town to be bitted, and taught to throw their legs well, 
and mave altogether, befare I pretended to croſs the 
country, and wait upon her. As ſoon as I thought my 
retinue ſuitable to the character of my fortune and youth, 
[ ſet out from hence to make my addreſſes. The particu- 
lar {kill of this lady has ever been to enflaine your wiſhes, 


and yet command reſpect. To make her miſtreſs of this 
ce 5 art, 
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Fart, The has a greater ſhare of khowiledge, wit, and good ve 
«© ſenſe, than is · uſual even among men of merit. Then the be 
© is beautiful beyond the race of women. If you won't let be 
c her go on with a certain artifice with her eyes, and the j; 
4 {kill of beauty, ſhe will arm herſelf with her real charmꝭ ll - fat 
and ſtrike you with admiration inſtead' of defare. Ithᷣ iſ: 21 
certain that if you were to ' behold the whole woman; ear 
there is that dipnity in her aſpect, that compoſare in her WM her 
motion, that complacency- in her manner, that if her . ſwe 
form makes you hope, her merit makes you fear. Bit tab 
then again, the is ſich a/deſperate ſcholar, that no cou. fon: 
try-gentlemen can approach her without being a jeſt. We try 
As I was going to tell you, When I came to her houſe, | the 
was admitted to her preſence with great civilitys at the her, 
ſame time the placed herſelf to be ſirſt ſeen by me in I ec 
ſock an attitude, as I think you call the poſture. of irre 


picture, that ſhe diſcovered new charms, and I at lat be « 
came towards her with ſuch an awe as made me ſ{peech-M the 
lels. This ſhe no ſooner obſerved, but ſhe made her ad- men 
vantage of it, and began a diſcourſe to me concerning i I x 
love and honour, as they both are followed by pretend- bim t. 
ers, and the real votaries to them. When 'ſhe diſcuſſed {Mother 
thefe points in a diſcourſe, which I verily believe was as fecret 
learned as the beſt philoſopher in Europe could poſſibly parts e 
make, ſhe aſked me whether the was fo happy as to fal mand 
in with my ſentiments:on- theſe 'tnportant- particulars. Ning to 
Her confident ſat by her, and upon my being in the laſt ¶ der int 
confulion and ſilence, this malicious aid of hers turning this pa 
to her, ſays, I am very glad tb obſerve Sir Rocer Mauch þ 
pauſes upon this ſabject, and ſeems reſol ved to delirer _ 
all his ſentiments upon the matter when he pleaſes to Nie 
ſpeak: They both kept their bountenancks, And after _ 9 
I had ſat half an hour meditating how to behave befor C25 
ſuch profbund caſuiſts, I roſe up and took my leave. N 
Chance has ſince that time thrown me very often in her 9 


way, and ſhe as often has directed a diſcourſe to me 
which F do not underſtand. This barbarity has kept we Je: 
ever at a diſtance from the mbſt beautiful object my ey Still 
 ever/beheld. It is thus al ſo ſhe-deals with all mankind, Let 
and you muſt make love to her, as ye would conquer // 
© the Sphynx, by poſing her. Rut were the like other wo- Ve 1 
© men, and that there were any talking to her, how -— I am, 
. : © Katy 


4 


— — —- — 
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« tant muſt the pleaſure of that man be, who could con- 

« verſe with a creature—- But, after all, you may be ſure 

« her heart is fixed;on ſome one or other, and yet I have 

© been credibly informed; but who can believe half that 
is {aid ? After ſhe had done ſpeaking to me, ſhe put her 

« hand to her boſgm and adjuſted her tucker. Then ſhe 
caſt ker eyes a little down upon my beholding her too 

« earneſtly. They lay ſhe fings excellently : her voice in 

© her ordinary ſpeech has ſomething in it inexpreſlibly 


„ ſweet. You muſt know I dined with her at a public 


© table the day after I firſt ſaw her, and ſhe helped me to 

« ſome tanſy in the eye of all the gentlemen in the coun- 

© try; ſhe bas certainly the fineſt hand of any woman in 

© the world. I can affure you, Sir, were you to behold 

© her, you would. be in the, ame condition; for as her 

* ſpeech is muſic, her form is angelic. But I find I grow 

© irregular while I am talking of her; but indeed it would 

« be {tupidity to be unconcerned at ſuch perfection. Oli 

the excellent creature! ſhe is as inimitable to all wo- 

* men, as ſhe is inacceſſible to, all mennmn. 
rouxp my; friend begin to rave, and inſenſibly led 

hin towards the houſe, that we might be joined by ſome 

other company; and am conyinced that the widow is the | 

ſecret . 5 all that inconſtancy which appears in ſome 

parts of my friend's diſcourſe ; tho? he has ſo much com- 

mand of himſelf as not directly to mention her, yet accord- 

ing to that of Martial, which one knows not how to ren- 

der into Engli/h, Dum tacet, hang loquitur. I ſhall end 

this paper with that whole epigram, which repreſents with 


much humour my honeſt friends, condition. 


Qriequid agit Rufus, nihil eſt, niſi Nevia Rufa 
Si gaudet, fi filet, fi tacet, hanc loquitur : © 
Ceœnat, propinat, poſeit, negat, annuit, una eſt 
Nevia, fi non fit Mevia, mutus erit 
Seriberet heſterna patri eum luce ſalutem, 
Nevia lux, inquit, Nævia numen, ave. Ep. 69. J. 1. 
Let Rufus weep, rejoice, ſand, ſit, or walk, 
Still he can nothing but of Nevia talk; _ | 
Let him eat, drink, aſk queſtions, or diſpute, - 
Still be muſt ſpeak of Nevia, or be mute. | 
He writ to his father, ending with this line, 7 
Iam, my lovely Nævia, ever thine, — 
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greedy of liquor than any o 


warm, he was ſuſpicious of every thing that was aid; 
and as he advanced towards being fuddled, his humor 


| fronts, and a thouſand nameleſs inconveniencies, /preſerva 
this canker in his fortune, rather than it ſhall be faid It 
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, monly reputed. Thus he endures the torment of poyer 


| Houſe you ſee great plenty; but ſerved in a manner that 


iůndigence, a magnificent poverty. That neatneis and chear 


Ne 


g | | 5 | falne 
NY 31 4. . edneſday,  Fauly 11. com 
1 | | „„ jervic 
= Parperitatis pudor & fuga — 6-5 | Ti 
. Hs. Ep. 18. 1. 1. v. a nan⸗ 
| | FVV who. 
— — —T he dread of nothing more, the cl 
Dan to be thought neceſſitous aud poor« Poor, bab. 
| | a gre: 


FYECONOMY in our affairs has the ſame effect upon «172i 
O fortunes which good breeding has upon ou "29 i 
converſations. There is a pretending behaviour in MW in 
both caſes, which, inſtead of making men eſteemed, renden tis fa 
them both miſerable and contemptible. We had yeſterday vbich 
at Sir Roc ER's a ſet of country-gentlemen, who dined with vall/ 
him: and after dinner the glaſs was taken, by thoſe who lime a 
pleaſed, pretty plentifully. Among others I obſerved ail LA. 
perſon of a tolerable good apett, who ſeemed to be moreMivortg 
f the company, and yet, me cone in 
debt, | 
bives f 
it Laer 
fortune 
but tw 
than tl 
gars in 
eſtate \ 
child. 
LA. 
ving ar 
the fear 
the mot 
be reſol 
* great 
different 
neceſſar 
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ſaries, a 
bis labo! 
makes 1 
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thought, he did not taſte it with delight. As he grey 


grew worſe. At the ſame time his bitterneſs Teemed to be 
rather an inward diſſatisfaction in his ow mind, than an 
diſlike he had taken to the company. Upon hearing hi 
name, I knew him to be a gentleman of a conſiderable for. 
tune in this county, but greatly in debt. What gives the 
unhappy man this peeviſhnels of ſpirit, is, that his eſtate 
is dipped, and is eating out with uſury; and yet he has not 
the heart to ſell any part of it. His proud ſtöfnach, at the 
coſt of reſtleſs nights, conſtant inquietudes, danger of af: 


is a man of fewer hundreds a year than he has been com- 


ty, to avoid the name of being leſs rich. If you po to bi 


ſhews it is all unnatural, and that the maſter's mind is not 
at home. There is-a certain waſte and careleſneſs in the 
air of every thing, and the whole appears but a coverel 


fulneb 


- 
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{lnefs, which attends the table of hin who lives within 
compals, is wanting, and exc hanged for a e . of 
ſerrice in all about him. 

Tais gentleman' 3 conduct, I 4 ver y common way of 

* management, is as ee as that oficer's would be, 

Who had but few men under his command, and ſhould take 
the charge of an extent of country rather than of a ſinall 

I ps. To pay for, perſonate, and keep in a man's hands, 
a greater eſtate than he really has, is of all others the moſt 

pon wnpardonable vanitys and muſt in the end reduce the man 

ou I 1-00 is guilty of it to diſhonour. Yet if we look round 

r in us in any county of Great. Britain, we ſhall fee many in 

den this fatal error; if that may be called by {o foft a name 

wo MW hich proceeds from a falſe ſhame of appearing what they © 


with real) are, when the contrary behaviour would in a ſhort - 


who rie advance them to the condition which they pretend to. 
ed LAENRTES has fifteen hundred pounds a year; which is 
non :nortgaged for fix thouſand pounds; but it is impoſſible to 
me convince him that if he fold as much as would pay of that 
ren ccot, be would fave four ſhillings in the pound, which he 
aid WW eines for the vanity. of-being the reputed maſter of it. Yet 
nou: Laertes did this, he would, perhaps, be eaſier in bis own - 
to be fortune ; but then Jrus, + flow of yeſterday, who has 
ram but twelve hundred a year, would be his equal. Rather 


g hi than this ſhall be, Laertes goes on to bring well-born beg- ” 


> for-W gars int o the world; and every twelve-month charges his 
s theMWcltate with atleaſt one year's rent more by the birth of a 
(tate child. 


s ntl LIFRTES a Irus are 18 * way of U. 


t thefMWving are an abomination to each other. IJrus is moved by 
f af the fear of pbverty and Laertes by the ſhame of it. Tho” 

era che motive of action is of fo near affinity in both, and may 
id be reſolved into this, “ that to each of them poverty is the 


« preateſt of all evils,” yet are their manners very widely 
different. Shame of poverty makes Laertes lanch into un- 
neceſſary equipage, vain ea pence, and laviſh Entertainments; 
ear of poverty makes [rus allow himfelf only plain neceſ- 
aries, appear without a. ſervant, ſell his own corn, attend 
bis labourers, and be himſelf a labourer. Shame of poverty 
makes Laertes. go every day a ſtep nearer to it; and fear 
of poverty ſtirs up ris to make wy. day ſome further 
progreſs from it. 
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- TRHESE different motives produce the exceſſes which 
men are guilty of in the negligence of and proviſion for 
themſelves. Uſury, ſtock. jobbing, extortion, and oppreſ 
ſion, have their feed in the dread of want; and vanity, riot 
and prodiFality, from the ſhame of it: and both thele ex. 
ceſſes are infinitely below the purſuit of a reaſonable ce. Mer lit 
ture. After we have taken care to command ſo much x 


is neceſſary for maintaining ourſelves in the order of mM ” 
ſuitable to our character, the care of ſuperfluities is a vice if 
no les extravagant, than the negle& of neceſſaries would 7 
have been before. f ; 85 £ Co 
__ CERTAIN it is, that they are both out of nature, when Th 


ſhe is followed with reaſon and good ſenſe. It is from this 
reflection that I always read Mr Cowley with the ' greateſt 
pleaſure: his magnanimity is as much above that of other No! 
conſiderable men, as his underſtanding; and it is a true 
diſtinguiſhing ſpirit in the elegant author who publiſhed 5 
his works, to dwell ſo much upon the temper of his mind, 
and the moderation of his deſires: by this means he haz 


rendered his friend as amiable as. famous. That ſtate of 41 
life which bears the face of poverty with Mr Cow/ey's great 
Vulgar, is admirably deſcribed; and it is no ſmall fatif 0 
faction to thoſe of the ſame turn of deſire, that he produces B : 
the authority of the wiſeſt men of the beſt age of the world } 
to ſtrengthen his opinion of the ordinary purſuits-of man- gen 5 
kind. 3 3 n WE Ee, but di. 
Ir would, methinks, be no ill maxim of life, if, accord: 1. n 
ing to that anceſtor of Sir Ro ER, whom 1 lately men- 15 
tioned, every man would point to himſelf what ſum be and 5. 
would reſolve not to exceed. He might by this mean and co 
cheat himſelf into a tranquility on this ſide of that expec · any of 
tation, or convert what he ſhould get above it to nobler I tubes 3 
uſes than his own pleaſures and neceſſities. This temper of N or viſe 
mind would exempt a man from an ignprant'envy of reſt. N derful: 
leſs men above him, and a more inexcuſable contempt of N work; 
happy men below him. This would be failing by ſome the bo 
compaſs, living with ſome deſign; but to be eternally be- ¶ but eve 


wildered in proſpects of future gain, and putting on unne. BN tion of 
ceſſary armour againſt improbable blows of fortune, 1s 2 Hinterwe 
mechanic being which has. not good ſenſe for its direction, WF Tal 
but is carried on by a fort of acquired inſtinct towards ing it i 


"things below our conſideration, and unworthy our _ 


* 


* It is poſſible that the tranquility I now enjoy at Sir Ro-. 
hid WW. a's may have created in me this way of thinking, which 
| for i ſo abſtracted from the common relifh of the world; but 
re es 7 am now in a pleaſing arbour, ſurrounded with a beau? 


riot tifal landſkip, I find no inclination ſo ſtrong as to continue 
ex in theſe manſions, fo remote from the oſtentatious ſcenes 
rev Nor life ; and am at this preſent writing, philoſopher enough 
h is conclude with Mr Cowley, 
vice Feber ambition did my fancy cheat | 
ould it any wiſh ſo mean as to be great; 

Continue, heav'n, ſlill from me to reite 


he The humble bleſſings of that life ] love... : * 
this es 8 „„ „ „ 
ther No 115. Thurſday, July 12. 

rue „ „ OS 
ſhed 3 ſit mens [ana in corpore ſano. "i 3 
o Juv. Sat. 10. v. 356. 
> of A healthy body and a mind at eaſe. 


a man ſubmits to for his livelihood, or that which 


orld he undergoes for his pleaſure. The latter of them 
an” WM generally changes the name of labour for that of exerciſe, 

», but ciffers only from ordinary labour as it riſes from ano ·- 
rd. BY ther motive. N 4 Ty 
tho A COUNTRY life abounds in both theſe kinds of labour, 
aud for that reaſon gives a man 4 greater ſtock of health, 
ans and conſequently a more perfect enjoyment of himſelf, than 
op any other way of life. I conſider the body as a ſyſtem of 
* tubes and glands, or to uſe a more ruſtic pliraſe, a bundle 
F k of pipes and ſtrainers, fitted to one another after ſo won- 

2 g derful a manner as to make a proper engine for the ſoul to 
© 0M vork with. This deſcription does not only comprehend 
08 the bowels, bones, tendons, veins, nerves and arteries, 

but every muſcle and every ligature, .which is a compoſi- 
beton of fibres, that are ſo many imperceptible tubes or pizes 

5 © {MW iterwoven on all ſides with inviſible glands or ſtrainers. 
2 Tais general idea of a human body, without conſider- 
as vg it in its niceties of anatomy, lets us ſee how abſolutely 
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neceſſary labour is for the right preſervation of it. There M 
muſt be frequent motions and. apitations, to mix, digeſt buſin 
and ſeparate the juices contained in it, as well as to cler WY bouſ 
and cleanſe that infinitude of pipes and ſtrainers of which Hof hi. 
it is compoſed, and to give their ſolid parts a more firm Milf of 1 
and laſting tone. Labour or exerciſe ferments the hy. Wl the 
mours, cafts them into their proper channels, throws of frequ 
redundancies, and helps nature in thoſe ſecret diſtributions, been 
without which the body cannot ſubſiſt in its vigour, nor WW i" | 
the ſoul act with chearfulnefss  *' & up in 

I 116HT here mention the effects which this has upon ſatisf: 
all the faculties of the mind, by keeping the underſtand. bis de 
ing clear, the imagination untronbled, and refining thoſ kind 
ſpirits that are necèſſary for the proper exertion of our in. on, 
tellectual faculties, during the preſent laws of union be- wood 


| tween ſoul and body. It is to a neglect in this particular tridge 
that we mult aſcribe the fpleen, which is fo frequent in men. noſes 
of ſtudious and ſedentary tempers, as well as the vapours to 40%" 
which thoſe of the other ſex are fo often ſubject. tinctic 
Hap not exerciſe been abfolutcly neceſſary for our well. about 
being, nature would not have made the body fo proper for "I 


it, by giving ſach an activity to the limbs, and ſuch a pli- 
ancy to every part as neceffily produce thoke compreſſi- 
ons, extenſions, contortions, dilatatiens and all other kinds 
of motions that are neceſſary for the preſervation of ſuch a 

ſtem of tubes and glands as has been before mentioned, 
And that we might not want inducements to engape us in 
ſach an excrcile of the body as is proper for its welfare, it 
is fo ordered, that nothing valuable can be procured with- 
out it. Not to mention ches and honour, even food and 
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kraiment are not to be come at without the toil of the hands Th, 
und ſweat of the brows. Providence furnifhes materials mend f 
but expects that we ſhould work them up - ourfelves. The ene 
earth muſt be laboured before it gives its increaſe, and Way ac 
when it is forced into its ſeveral products, how many hands hich 1 
muſt they paſs through before they are fit for uſe ? Manv- Lois 
£14ures, trade, and | agriculture, naturally einpley more 95 ef 
than nineteen parts of the fyecics in twenty; and as for 3 
thoſe who are not obliged to labour, by the condition ml þ Preis 
which they are born, they are more miſerable than the rel rs | 
of mankind, unleſs tliey indulge themſelves in that volun- _ o 


tary labour which goes by the name of exerciſe. | 


— . 
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My friend Sir Roc ER has been an indefatigable man in 
buſineſs of tliis kind, and has hung ſeveral parts of his 
houſe with the tr ophics of his former labours. The walls 
of his great hall are covered with the horns of ſeveral kinds. 
of deer that he has killed in the chace, which be thinks 
the moſt valuable furniture of his houſe, as they afford him 
frequent” topicks of diſcourſe, and ſhew. that he has not 
been idle. At the lower end of the hall, is a large otter's 
y ſtuffed with hay, which his mother ordered to be hung 
in that manner, and the knight looks upon with great 
reifiion, becauſe it ſeems he was but nine years old when 
his dog killed kim. A little room adjoining to the hall is a 
kind of arſenal filled with guns of ſeveral ſizes and inventi- 
ons, with which the knight has made great havoc in the 
woods, and deſtroyed many thouſands of pheaſants, par- 
tridges and woodcocks. His ſtable doors are patched with 
noſes that belonged to foxes of, the knight's own hunting 
down. Sir RoGERr fhewed me one of them, that for diſ- 
tinction ſake, has a braſs nail ſtruck thro” it, which coſt him 
about fifteen hours riding, carried him thro” half a dozen 
counties, killed him a brace of geldings, and loſt above 
half his dogs. This thg knight looks upon as one of the 
greateſt exploits of his life. The perverſe widow, whom 
] have given fome account of, was the death of feveral 
foxes; for Sir RoGER has told. ine, that in the courſe of 
his amours he patched the weſtern door of his ſtable. 
Whenever the widow was cruel, the foxes were ſure te 
pay for it. Th proportiol? as his paſſion for the widow a- 
bated, and old age came on, he left off fox-hunting ; but a 
hare is not yet ſafe that fits within ten miles of his houſe. 
THERE is no kind of exerciſe which I would fo recom- 
mend to my readers of both ſexes as this of riding, as there 
none which ſo much conduces to health, and is every 
way accommodated io the body, according to the ide 
which I have given of it. Dr Sydenham is very I. viſh in 
is praiſes; and if the Engliſh reader will fee the inecha- 
ncal effects of it deſcribed at length, he may find them in 
a book publiſhed not many years ſince, under the title of 
Medicina Gymmaſtica, For my own part, when I am in 
town, for want of theſe opportunities, I cxerciſe myſelf an 
hour every mornitg upon a dumb bell that is placed in a 
orner of iny room, and pleaſes me the more, becauſe it 
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„ THE SPECTATOR No 117. WIN? 
does every thing I require of it in the moſt profound (i. Mofa 
lence. My landlady and her daughters are fo well ac. that 
quainted with my hours of exerciſe, - that they never come WM belie 
into my room to diſturb me white J am ringing. = A 

WEN I was ſome years younger than I am at preſent, Mero ! 
I uſed to employ myſelf in a more laborious diverſion, at pr 
Which I learned from a Lat treatiſe of excerciſes, that i; Ml thro: 
written with great erudition : it is there called the o:0vay's Wil the c 
or the fighting with a man's own ſhadow, and conſiits in well 
the brandiſhing of two ſhort ſticks graſped in each hang, bere 
and loaden with plugs of lead at either end. This opens iſ have 
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tering a tew ſmall pins about the chamber, gathering then 
up again, and placing tkem in different ſigures on the am 
3 — ql! 


1 the cheſt, exerciſes the limbs, and gives a man all the ples. in his 
+ ſure of boxing, without the blows.. I could, w.fh that ſeve. ſealot 
Þ # ral learned men would lay out that time which they employ of a | 
11 in controve:fies and diſputes about nothing, in this met the n 
mY of ſighting with their own ſhadows, It might conduce very ema! 
. much to evaporate the ſpleen, which makes them une ii of the 

to the publick as well as to tliemſelves. 7 count 
Io conclude, #sI] am. a compound of ſoul and body, [ ſcrup] 
cConſider myſelf as obliged to a double ſcheme of duties; order 
and think T have not fulfilled the buſineſs. of the day, when Ml {ent t 
I co not thus employ the one in labour and exercife, as he ule 
| well as the other in fludy and contemplation” © L night 
f | 49 | EY next 
1 | 5 8 . raged 
N* x16; Friday, 7u'y 13. 3 
: | | Th ever: 
| Vacat 5 5 | * . the 01 

—— Feat ingeati clamore Citheron, GE 8 
Targetique Canes — VIRGG. Geoxg· 3. Ve 43. 1 bo 
| The echoing hills and chiding hounds invite. my 

79 . A | | 3 mout] 
3 1 HOSE who have ſearched into human nature ob- boch 
1 | ferve that nothing ſo much ſhews the nobleneß = " 

of the ſoul, as that its felicity conſiſts in action. Ever. = 
man has fuch an active principle in him, that he will fue bor 
out lomething to employ himſelf upon, in whatever plz ; = 
or ſtate of lite he is poſted, I have heard of a gentle 25 0 
maß who was under cloſe confinement in the Ball ile ſe wt 
ven years; during which time he amuſed himſelf in ſcat 


tener. 


With. THE SPHOTATOR.: 1237 
| (:- WW of a great chat. He often told his friends aa 
ac. that unleſs he had found out this piece of exerciſe, he verily 
believed he ſhould have loſt his ſenſes. 

ArTER what has been ſaid, I need not inform my read- 
ent, ers, that Sir Roger with whole character I hope they are 
ion, at preſent pretty well acquainted, has in bis youth 
it chrough the whole courſe of thoſe rural diverſions fry h 
i: tbe country abounds in; and which ſeem to be extremely 
is in BY well fuited to that laborious induſtry a man may obſerve 
and, bere in a far greater degree than in towns and cities. I 
pens bare before hinted at ſome of my friend's exploits: he has 
lee. in his youthful days taken forty coveys of partridges in a 
Myc. BY ſalon ; and tired imany a falmon with a line conſiſting but 
ploy of fngle hair. The conſtant thanks atid good wiſhes of 
% the. neighbourhood always attended him, on account of his 
very remarkable enmity towards foxes; having deſtroyed more 
eaſy of thoſe vermin in one year, than it was thought the whole 

| country could have produced. Indeed the knight does not 
„„I frvple to own among his moſt intimate friends, that ia 
ties; Norder to eſtabliſh his reputation this way, be has ſecretly . 
oben WM {nt for great numbers of them out of other counties, which 
„ af he uſed to-turn looſe about the country by night, 'that he 

L might the better ſignalize himſelf in their deſtruction the 

ent day. His hunting-horſes were the fineſt. and beſt ma- 
raged in all theſe parts; his tenants are ſtill full of the 
praiſes of a gray ſtone horle that unhappily ſtaked himfelt 
fveral years ſince, and Was buried with great folemnity i in 
the orchard. 

Six Roger, being at Welt too old for for- hunting; 
to keep limſelf in action, has diſpoſed of his beagles, and 
got a pack of Stop-honnds. What theſe want in ſpeed, he 
- WH endeavours to make amends for by the deepneſs of their 
mouths, and the variety of their notes, which are ſuited in 
ſuch a manner to each other, that the whole cry makes up 
2 compleat conſort. He is fo nice in this particular, that 
a gentleman having made him a preſent of a very fine hound 
the other day, the knight returned it by the ſervant with 
a great many expreſſions of civility ; but defired him to tell 
his maſter, that the dog he had fent was indeed a molt ex- 
cellent baſe, but that at preſent he only wanted a &0:i7ter 
tenor. Could 1 believe my friend AE: ever read Shake- 
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ſpear, 1 ſhould certainly conclude he had taken the hint” 


from Theſeus i in The ie night dream. 


My 1 are bred out of the Spartan lind,; | 
So fd, /o ſanded, and their heads are hung 
- With ears that ſweep away the morning deu. 
| Crook-kneed and dew-lap'd like Theſſalian bulls, ; 
Slow in purſuit, but niatch'd in mouths liks bells, 
Fach under each + à cry more taneable. 
Was never oli. d to, nor chear” 4 with horn: 


T 


SIR ROGER is E keen f at this 8 chat he has been 
out almoſt every day ſince I came down; and upon the 


chaplain's offering to lend me his eaſy pad, I was prevail: 
ed on yeſterd2y morning to make one of the coinpany, | 
was extremely pleaſed, as we rid along, to obſerve the ge. 


| neral benevolence of all the neighbourhood towards my 
The farmers ſons thought themſelves happy if 
they could open a gate for the good old Eight as he paſſ 


freind. 


ed by, which he generally requitted with a nod or a ſmile, 
and by a kind inquiry after. their fathers and uncles. 
AFTER we had rid about a mile from home, we came 
upon a large heath, and the ſportſmen began to beat. They 
had done fo for Ge time, when, as I was at a little dil. 


tance from the reſt of the company, I ſaw a hare pop out 


from a finall furze-brake almoſt under my horſe's feet. 
marked the way ſhe took, which, I endeavoured. to make 
the company ſenſible of by extending my arm, but to no 
pur poſe, till Sir ROGER, WhO knows that none of my ex· 

raordinary motions are inligniſicant, rod up49 ine, and 
aſed me f Fut was gone that way © Upon my anſwering 
Tes, he immediately called in the dogs, and put them up- 
As they were going off, I heard one of the 
country- fellows muttering to his companion, That it wa 
a wonder they had not loft all their ſport, for want e, tht 
ſilent gentlewan's crying STOLE AWAY. 

Tals, with my averſion to ' leaping hedges, made me 
withdraw to a riſing ground, from whence I conld havethe 


pleaſure of the whole chace, without the fatigue of keep» 
The hare immediately threw 


ing ih with the hounds. | 
them about a mile behind her, but I was pleaſed to-find, 
that inſtead of running | ſtraight, forwards, or in hunters 

lan- 
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hint anguage, Flying the conntry, as I Was atraitl-ifhe might; 
ave done, ſhe 'wheel'd about; and deſcribed a fort of 
ixcle round the hill where I had taken my Ration; in fuch 
nanner as gave me a very diftin& wiew of the ſport. I 
ould ſee her firſt! paſs by; and the dogs ſometime after - 
rards unravelling the whole tract ſhe had made, ant fol- 
low ing her thro' all her doubles. I was at the ſame time 
elighted in obſerving that deference; which the reſt of the 
pick paid to each particular hound, according to the cha- 
ater he had acquired amongft them ; if they were at a fault, 
and an old hound of good reputation opened. but once, he 


Veen Nas immediately followed by the whole cry; while a ra w 
the Naog, or one who was a noted liar, might have yelped his 
ail Nieart cut, without being taken notice . 
= Tar hare now, after having ſquatted-two or three times, 
ge · Nand been put up again as often, came {till nearer to theplace 
my rbere the was at firſt ſtarted. The dogs purſued her, and 
y if Wticle were followed by the jolly ' knight, who rode upon 
all- Na white gelding, encompaſſed by his tenants and ſervants, 
ile, Nend chearing his hounds witch all the gaiety of five and 


twenty. One of the ſportſmen rode up te me, and told 
me, that he was ſure the chace was almoſt at an end, be- 
cauſe the old dogs, which had hitheFto lain betind, row: 
headed the pack. The fellow was in the right.” Our hare 
took a large field juſt under us, followed by the full cry 
in view, 'T muſt confeſs, the brightneſs of the weather, the 


ake Ichearfulneſs of every thing around me, the chiding of the 
no Wounds which was returned upon us in a double echo from 
ex· 


to neiglibouring hills, with the ballooing of the ſportl- 
and men, and the ſounding of the horn, lifted my ſpirits into 
ay moſt lively pleaſure, which I freely indulged, becauſe F 
up: vas ſure it was innocent. If I was under any concern, it 
the Nas on the account of the poor hare, that was now quite 
ent, and almoſt within the reach of her enemies; when 
the I ibe huntſman getting forward, thfew down his pole before 
the dogs. They were now within eight yards of the game, 

me which they had been' purſuing for almoſt as niany hours; 
the yet on the ſignal before mentioned, they all made a ſudden 
<p" tand, and tho? theyicontinued openlag 3. much as before, 
re curſt not once attempt to paſs beyond the pole. At the 
inch me time Sir Roger rode forward, and alighting, took 
ers op the hare in his arms * which he ſoon after delivered up 
: us ta 


0 
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to one of his ſervants, with an order, if ſhe could be key 7 
alive, to let her gõ in his great orchard; where, it ſeems, Wil 
he has ſeveral of thoſe priſoners of war, who live together 2 
in a very comfortable captivity. I was highly pleaſed to 
ſee the diſcipline of the pack, and the good- nature of the B 
knight, who could not find in his heart to murder a cee. * 
ture that had given him ſo much diverſion. B | 
As we were returning home, F remembered that Monſen Th 
Paſchal i in bis moſt excellent diſcourſe on the miſery of n, >, 
tells us, that all our ere after  greatheſi proceed Cod 
from nothing but a defirs of being ſurrounded by a mult. x 
tude: of perſons and affairs that may hinder us from looking 
into durſelvet, which! it a view that we. cannot bear. He of WIN, 
terwards goes on to ſhew that our love of ſports come fron 
the ſame reaſon, and is particularly: fevere upon Hunt. 
ING. What, ſays he, unleſs it be to drowu thought, can 
make men throw away, ſo much time amd pains upon a fh 75 
animal, which they might buy cheaper iu the market © The ; 
foregoing reflection is certainly. juſt, when a: man ſuffers his ] 
whole mind to bedrawn into his ſports, and altogether loſs T 
himſelf in the woods; but does not affect thoſe: who pro- ages 
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poſe a far more laudable end from this exerciſe, I mean, 0 
the preſervation of, health; and kegping all the organs of "FA 
the foul in a condition ta execute her orders. Had that in- — fam 


comparable perſon whꝭꝙm I laſt quoted been a little inore 
indulgent to himſelf in this point, the world might prot. pipe u 
bly have enjoyed him much longer; whereas, through too i 1 l 
great an application to his ſtudies in his youth, he Contract: g of 
ed that ill habit of body, which, after a tedious licknel, 1 f 
carried him! off i in the forticth year of his ga; and the * F 77 
whole hiſtory We have of his life till that time, is but, one . 
continued aceount of the behaviour of a noble ſoul ſtrug- ng 45 
gling under innumerable pains and diſtempers. | eil foi, 
For my own part, I intend to hunt twice a week during — 
my ſtay with Sir Roger ; and ſhall preſcribe the. moderate Mai 5 
ule of this exerciſe. to all my country friends, as the beſt kind ne th ] 
of phyla for bee. a bad conRieurinn, and pr Serving 11 ſoch 
good one. "IF" 
I canyoT do -this beer, chan i in the e following lines — 
out oft . Se 9 81 ; ture th: 


ST, pend in 
THE which | 


in mat. 


— 


THE firſt phy ſicians by debauch were made: 50 
Exceſi began, and ſloth ſuſtains the trade. 4 21555 
ther By chac? our long-liv'd fathers earn d their food 3 


, Til rung the neroes, and purify'd the blodddz. 
"0 Hut we their ſons: a pamper d race of. ments; ir ni 
8 Arc dwindled down to rthrægſcore years aud ten. 


Better hunt in fields for health unbought, - 


ö . ; Tea 7 

5 The wiſe for cure on exerciſe depend. 

it Cod never male his work for man to mene. X. 
. i +0 ES 1 8 LSI | 3 . 

ting 


o. 117. b Saturday, Fuly 14. 


ron 7 | os THREAT | 
Nr. — •. ſibi ſomnia frugant. Fs VIRG. Ecl. 8. V. 120. 
can i e 
þ 4 Their own imaginations they deceive. 

e . gs 0 y » 1 N A 
_ 7 "HERE are ſome opinions in which a man ſhould 
ws ſtand neuter without engaging his aſſent to one 


[ide or the other. Such a hovering faith as this, which re- 
files to ſettle upon any determination, is abſolutely neceſ- 
ſiry in a mind that is careful to avoid errors and prepoſ- 
ſellons. When the arguments preſs equally on both ſides 
in matters that are indifferent to us, the ſafeſt method is to 
give up ourſelves to neither. a 5 h 

Ir is with this temper of mind that I conſider the ſub- 
jet of witchcraft. When I hear the relations that are 
nade from all parts of the world, not only from Norway 
and Lapland, from the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, but from 
very particular, nation in Europe, I cannot forbear think- 


> Wis that there is ſuch an intercourſe and commerce with 
evil ſpirits, as that which we expreſs by the name of 


itchcraft. But when I conſider that the ignorant and cre- 


and that the perſons among us who are ſuppoſed to engage 
in ſuch an infernal commerce, are people of a weak under- 
ſtanding and crazed imagination, and at the ſame time re- 
fet upon the many impoſtures and deluſions of this na- 
ture that have been detected in all ages, I endeavour to ſuſ- 
1 pend my belief till I hear more certain accounts than any 
which have yet come to my knowledge. In ſhort, when I 

con- 
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ulous parts of the world abound moſt in theſe relations, 
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$2 conſider the erbse whether there are ſuch perſons in th — 
4 i} world, as thoſe we call witches! my mind is divided betwey of t 
i the twobppoſite opinions; or rather (to ſpeak my thought bas b 
"al freely) I believe in general that there is, and has been fu ſcape 
* a thing as witchcraft ; but at the ſame time can give ay 
bn. credit to any particular inſtance of it. 5 upon 
Fe: I Au engaged in this ſpeculation, by ſome occurrence Moll 
4 that I met with yeſterday, which I ſhall give my reader a T; 
45 account;of at large. As I was walking with my friend d my f 
4 | Roper by the ſide of one of his woods, an old wonnl good 
applied herſelf to me for carey. Her dreſs and figure pu on or 

me in mind of the follows ing e in 1 Otway. ot at 

fps 0 In" looki 

" In a cheſt 15 45 J purſi » my journes . Ame 
A I pied n abi Led hap, withege grown doud!:, a tab 
L, " Picking dry ſticks, aud mumbling' to herſelf. old k 
my Her tyes with ſcalding rheum were gall'd. aud red; I bite 
. Cold palſy hook her head ; her hands ſeem” 4 W d; comp 
I Aud 0n.ber-crooked ſhoulders had fhe wrap d. ſpoke! 
o Te alter d reninavnts of an old ſtripp' d banging, ral pr 
7H Which ſerv'd to keep ber carcaſe from the colds Iw 
. $9 there wal nothing f u piece about her, much 
fr Her lower weeds were all ver coar/ly patch'd could 
ag With diff rent colour d rags, black, red, white, yellou, ¶ little] 
| Aud ſcem'd to ſpeak variety of W1 etchedueſs a tice of 
4 and ne 
. As. I-was;muſing\ots this deſcription, and comparing of cluded 
4 vith tbe object before me, the knight told me, that ti In 
i very old woman had the reputation of a witch all over tl has b. 
iN country, that her lips were obſerved to be Aways in mo it pi. 
| 1 * tion, and that there was not a ſwitch about her houk countr 
i which her neighbours did not believe had carried her {Wing ex 
| veral hundreds of miles. If ſhe chanced to ſtumble, theyW and hi 
bs always found ſticks or ſtraws that lay in the figure of . In. 
14 croſs before her. If the made any miſtake at church, andWfverat 
_ cried Amen in a wrong place, they never failed to cou rough 
_ clude that ſhe was ſaying. her prayers backward. Them quentl) 

was not a maid in the pariſh that would take a pin of ber not his 
thopgh ſhe ould offer a bag of money with it. She goe trary. 
by the name of Moll White, and has made the county * 
cau 


ring with ſeveral imaginary exploits which are palmed 9 * 
| fie at, er BS 2 0th; EO Vol 


* 


— 


her. If the dairy-maid does not make her butter come ſo 


of the churn, - If a hoſe ſweats in the ſtable, Moll White 
has been upon his back. If a hare makes an une: pected e- 
ſcape from the hounds, the huntſman curſes Mall White. 
Nay (gays Sir Roger) Thave know? the maſter of the pack 
upon ſuch an occaſion, ſend one of his ſervants to fee * 
Il White had been out that morning. . 

Tus actount raiſed my curioſity fo fir, that 1 bras __ 
my friend Sir Roper to go with me into her hovel, which 
food in a ſolitary corner under the fide of the wood: Up» 


looking that way, I found to be an Ad broomſtaff. At the 
ſune time he whiſpered me in the ear to take notice of 
a tabby cat that ſat in the chimney corner, which, as the 
old knight told me, lay under as bad a refort as Moll 
[ite herſelf; for beſides that Moll is ſaid: often: to ac- 
; company her in the ſame ſhape, the cat is reported to have 


ſ-oken twice or thrice in her life, and to have played ſever . 


ral pranks above the capacity of an ordinary cat. 
I was ſecretly concerned to ſce human nature in fo 


much wretchedneſs and diſgrace, but at the ſame. time 
could not forbear ſmiling to hear Sir Roger, who is a 


, little puzzled about the old woman, advifing her, as a juſ- 
tice of peace, to avoid all communication with the devil, 
and never to hurt any of her neighbours cattle We con- 
I cluded our viſit with a bounty, which was very acceptable. 

In our return home, Sir Roger told me chat old Moll 
has been often brought before him for making children 
ſbit pins, and giving maids the night mare; and that the 
country people would be toſſing her into a pond, and try · 


— 


and his chaplain. 


brought him concerning this old woman, and would fre- 
quently have bound her over to the county: ſeſſions, had 
not his chapfain * much ado, perſuaded him to the con- 
trary. 

I nave: been the more particular in this account, bes 
pon cauſe J hear there is ſcarce a —_— in England that has 
her 1 II. | M- S -- not 
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ſoon as ſhe would have it, 00 Mhite is at the bottom 


on our firſt entering, Sir Roger winked to me, and points | 
ed at ſomething that ſtood behind the door, wl. h, upon 


ing experiments with- her wy day, if it was not for * | 


I Have ſince Fond upon inquiry, that Sir Shoes was 
kieral times ſtaggered with the reports that had been 
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not a Noll White in it. When an old woman begins to 
.dote, and grow chargeable to a 'pariſh, ſhe is generally 
turned into a witch, and fills the whole country with ex. 
travagant fancies, imaginary diſtempers, and terrifyi 
dreams. In the-mean time, tte poor wretch that is the 
innocent occaſion of £,rmany. evils begins'to be frightedat 
herſelf, and ſometimes confeſſes ſecret commerces and fi. 
miliarities that her imagination forms in a delirious old 
age. This frequently cuts off charity from the preateſ 
objects of compaſſion, and inſ>ires people with a malevs- 
lence. towards thoſe poor deci cp pid parts of our ſpecies, in 

whom human nature is defaced by infirmity and 1 L 


Ko 118. A nde, July 16. 


. lateri lethalis arunds, EY 
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Baie fatal dart r 
"Stick 5 iu his fi ide, aud rankles in his heart. „apt 


HIS —— "IF is ſurrounded with ſo many 
| leaſing walks, which are ſtruck oiit of a wood, 
in the midſt af which the houſe ſtands, that one can hard- 
ly ever be weary of rambling from one labyrinth of de- 

light to another. To one uſed to live in a city, the charm 
of the country are ſo exquiſite, that the mind is loſt ina 
certain tranſport which Faiſes us above ordinary life, and 
vet is not ſtrong enough to be inconſiſtent wth tranquil 
lity. This ſtate of mind was I in, raviſhed with the 3 
miu mur of waters, the whiſper of breezes, the ſinging of wr , 
birds; and whether I looked up to the heavens, down on * 
the earth, or turned to the profpects around me, ſtill ſtruck 
with new ſenſe of lea ſure; ; when I found by the voice of P "FO 
my friend, who w. Iced by me, that we had inſenſibly ſtrol- | 


led into the prove ſicred to the widow. This woman, 2 2 
she, is of all others, the moſt unintelligible; ſhe either f | | + 
deſigps to marry, or ſhe does not. What is the moſt per- _ 
ple ing cf all, is, that ſhe doth not either ſay to her bo- this ci 


Fes he has any reſolution againſt that condition of life in "45g 
| 15 enen 


775 
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general, or that ſhe baniſhes them; but conſcious of her 
own merit; ſhe permits their addreſſes, without fear of a- 
ny ill conſequence, or want of reſpect, from their rage or 
deſpair. She has that in her aſpect, againſt which it is im- 
poſſible to offend. A mau whoſe thoughts are conſtantly 
bent upon fo agreeable an object, muſt. be excuſed if the: 
ordinary occurrences of converſation are below bis atten- 
tion. I call her indeed perverſe, but, alas! why do | call 
her ſo? Becauſe her ſuperior merit is ſuch, that I cannot 
approach her without awe, that iny heart is checked by. 
too much eſteem: ] am angry that her char: ns are not re 
acceſſible, that I am' more inclined to worſhip than ſalute 
her: how often have I wiſhed her unhappy that I might 
have an opportunity of ſerving her, and how often trou- | 
bled in that very imagination, at giving her the pain of 
being obliged? Well, I have led a miſerable life in ſecret 
upon her account; but fancy ſhe would have condeſcend- 
ed to bave ſome regard for me, if it had not been for that 
watchful animal her confident. i 

Or all perſons under the ſun (continued he, ralllng me 
by my name) be ſure to ſet a mark upon conſidents: they 
are of all people the moſt impertinent. What is moſt- 
pleaſant to obſerve in them, is, that they aſſume to them- 
lelves the merit of the perſons whom they have in their 
cuſtody. Oyuſlilla is a great fortune, and in wonderful 
danger of ſurpriſes, therefore full of ſuſpicions of the leaſt 
indifferent thing, particularly careful of new acquaintance, 
and of growing too familiar with the old. Themiſta, her 
favourite- woman, is every whit as careful of whom ſhe- 
peaks to, and what ſhe ſays. Let the ward be a beauty, 
ber confident ſhall treat you with an air of diftance; let 
her be a fortune, and ſhe aſſumes the ſuſoicious behaviour 
of her friend. and patroneſs. Thus it is that very many of” 


our unmarried women of diſtinction, are to all intents and 


purpoſes married, except the conſideration of different ſex- 
s. They are directiy under the conduct of their whiſper- 
er; and think they are in a ſtate of freedom, while they 


can prate with one of theſe attendants of all men in gene- 


ral, and till avoid the man they moſt like. You. do not- 


ſe one heireſs in a hundred whoſe fate does not turn upon 


this circumſtance of chooling a confident. Thus it is that 
the lady is addreſſed to, polenta and flattered, only by 
BR. M 2 | Proxy 


' proxy, in her woman. In my cafe, hob is it poſſible that. 
Sir Roger was proceeding in this harangue, when we bean 
the voice of one ſpeaking very importuna tely, and reset 
ing theſe words, What, not one file?“ We followd 
the ſound till we came to à cloſe thicket, on the othe 
fide of which we fſ:iw,a young woman litting as It were iy 
a rerfcuated ſallenrek juſt over a tzanſ-arent fountain. Ops 
poſits to her ſtod Mr Miliium. Sir Reger's maſter of the 
game The knight whit ered me, Hiſt, theſe are lovers 
Tie huntſin n looking earneſtly at the ſhado w of the young 
maiden in the ſtrenm. Ob thou dear picture, if thoy 
coulſt rem in there in the abfence of that fair creatus 
© whom. vou revrefent in the water, low willingly. coul 
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4 ſtand here fitisfied for ever, without troubling my dear 77 
< Betty herſelf with any mention of her "unfortunate Mou 
© William, whom ſhe is angry with: but alas !. when her: 
© ſhe pleaſes to be gone, thou wilt alſo vaniſſi—— Ia xtur 
© let ine talk to thee while thou doſt ftay. Tell mz 
deareſt Betty thou doſt not more depend upon her, than WM... « 
does her Haiiliame her abſence will make away with Wl; p 
© me as well as thee. If ſhe offers to remove thee, II am a 
« jamp into theſe waves to lay hold on thee ; herielf; WM rab 
© her own dear perſon, | inuft never embrace agaiv,— not h 
Still do you hear me without one ſmile It is too being 
© much to bear. He had no f ener fpoke theſe word s I + 
but he made an offer of throw ing himſelf into the water: WW ne, 
at which his miftrefs ſtarted up, and at the next inſtant he Wl eq: 
Jjumpred a- croſe the fountain and met her in au embrace. moſt 
She, half rscovering from ther fright, ſaid, in the moſt ſpeecl 
charming voice imaginable, and with a tone 'o&complaint, WM howe 
I thought how well you would drowsg-iyourſelf. No, man. 
© no, you won't. drown yourſelf till you have taken your Bl run it 
„leave of Suſan Holiday. The hunttman with a gender. bas a 
neß that ſpoke the moſt paſſionate love, and with u to ſee 
cheek cloſe to hers, whiſpered the ſofteſt vows of fidelity WM monv 
in her ear, and cried, Don't, my dear, believe -a. word BY 1010, 
Kate Wiliow-fays; ſhe is ſpitefuł and makes ſtories, be Wl FE 
«© cauſe ſbe loves to hear me talk to herſelf for your take” WM nocer 


Look you there, quoth Sir Nager, do you ſee there, all 
miſchief comes from confidents ! but let us not interrupt 
them; the maiĩd is honeſt, and the man dares not be other- 
wiſe, for he knows L loved:her father: I will interpoſe - 
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vis matter, and haſten the wedding. Kate Willmw is a 
vitty miſchievous wench in the neighbourhood, who was 


en beauty; and makes me hope I ſhal! {ce the perverſe wi- 
Owe dow in her condition. She was ſo flippant with her anſwers 
othe o all the honeſt fellows that-came near her, and o very 
Te un of her beauty, that . ſhe has valued herkclf upon ber 
* charms till they are ceaſed. She therefore now makes it 


her buſineſs to prevent other young women from being more 


vers. 7-rect than ſhe was herſelf: However, the faucy thing 
oung aid the other day well enough, Sir RoGER and I muſt | 
thou Wi make a match, for we are both defpiſed by thoſe we 
ature / loved: the huſſy has a great deal of power where-ever . 
cou e comes, and has her ſhare of cunning 

dear HowegveR, when. I : refle& upon this woman, I do not 
mate ¶ xnow- whether in the main I am the worſe for having loved 
when I ber: whenever ſhe is recalled to my imagination, my youth - 


returns, and I feel a forgotten warmth in my veins. Ths 5 
affliction in my life has {treaked all my conduct with a ſof- 
chan 1G of which I ſhould otherwiſe have been ineapable. It 
with is, perhaps, to this dear image in my heart owing, that 1 
am apt to relent, that I eaſily forgive, and that many de- 
rel ſrable things are grown into my temper, which I ſhould 
— WT not have arrived at by better motives than the thought of 
too being one day hers. Fam pretty well ſatisfied ſuch a paſſion 
ords, as I have had is never well cured; and between you and 
ter: Wi me, I am often apt to imagine it has had ſome whimſical 
nt he efect upon my brain: for I frequently find, that in iny 
race. moſt ſerious diſcourſe, I let fall foe comieal familiarity af 
molt Bi beech or odd phraſe that makes the company laugh: 
aint; Bl however, I cannot but allow ſhe is a jnoſt excellent wo- 
No, man. When ſhe is in the country I warrant ſhe does not 
your BY ran into dairies, but reads upon the nature of plants; but 
der» BY bas a glaſs hive, and comes into the garden out of books 
| hi to ſee them work, and obſerve the policies of their com- 
elity BY monwealth.. She underſtands every thing. I'd give ten 
vord BY pounds to hear her argue with my friend Sir AnnRew 
e EREEPORT about trade. No, no, for all ſhe looks fo in- 
ake, nocent as it were, take my word for it ſhe is no fool. 
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- No 1 - — Tueſday, Fuly 17. 
Urbem quam dicunt Romam, Melibee,. putavi . 
Stultus ego huic noſirae ſimilem— VRG. Ecl. 1. v. 26. 


Fool that I was, I thiught imperial Rome 

Lile Mantua. e DRTDEN. 

H E firft and moſt obvious reffections which ariſe in 

a man who changes the city for the country, arg 

upon the different manners of the people whom he 

meets with in thoſe two different ſcenes of life. By manner 

Fdo not mean morals, but behaviour and good - breeding 
as they ſtiew themſelves in the town and in the country, 

AND here, in the firſt place, I muft obſerve a very great 


evolution that has happened in thi article of good breed: 


ing. Several obliging deferences, condeſcenſions and 
ſubmiſſions, with many outward forms and ceremonig 
that accompany them, were firſt of alR brought up among 
| the politer part of mankind, who lived in ceurts-and cities 
and diftinguiſhed themſelves from the ruftie part of the 
fpecics (who on all occaſions acted bluntly and naturally} 
by ſuch a mutual complaiſance and intereourſe of ejvilities. 
Thefe forms of converſation by. degrees multrphed*and grew 
troubleſome; tlie modiſh world found too great: a conſtraint 
in them, and have therefore thrown: moſt of them aſide, 
Converſation, like the Romiſh religion, was ſo eneumbered 
with ſhow and ceremony, that it: ſtood in need of, a refors 


mation to retrench its ſuperfluities, and reſtore it: to its na 


tural good ſenſe and beauty. At preſent therefore an 
unconſtrain'd carriage, and a certain openneſs of behaviour; 
are the height of good breeding. The faſmionable world 
is grown free and eaſy; our manners fit more Joofe upon 
us: nothing is. fo modifh as an agreeable negligence, In. 
a word, good breeding ſhews itſelf moſt; . where to an or 
dinary eye it appears. the leaſt. 7”. . 

Tr after this-we look on the people of mode in the coun- 
try, we find in them the menners of the laſt age. They 
have no ſdoner fetched themſelves up to the faſliion of tho 
polite. world, but: the. tow las dropped them, and are 
$5 ncarer 
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nearer to the firſt ſtate of nature-than to thoſe refinements 
which formerly reigned in the court, and {till prevail in the 
country. One may now know a man that never converſed 
in the world, by his exceſs of good- breeding. A polite 
country ſquire ſhall make you as many bows in half an 
e, hoar, as would ſerve. a eourtier for a week. There is in- 
finitely more to do about place and precedency ina meeting 
of juſtices wives, than in an aſſembly ef ducheſſes. 
Ex. T is rural politeneſs is very troubleſome to a man of my 
By temper, who generally takes the chair that iqnext me, and 
ſe in walk firft or laſt, in the front or. in the rear, as chance di- 
ar rects. J have known my friend Sir Rec ERS dinner almoſt 
1 he WY cold before the company could adjuſt the ceremonial, and 
ner; be prevailed upon to fit down; and have heartily pitied 
ing; ny old friend, when I have ſeen him forced to pick and 
cull his gueſts, as they fat at the ſeveral parts of the tablez | 
reat that be 1night drink their healths according to their reſpec- i 
eed- tire ranks and qualities. Honeſt ill Mimble, who! 
and ſhould have thouglit had been altogether uninfected with * 
"nice ceremony. gives me abundance of trouble in this particu | 
10ng i lar. Tho' he has been fiſhing al the morning, he will 
ties not help himſelf at dinner, til Fam {erv'd. When we were 
the going out of the hall, he runs behind me; and laſt night, 
yy 25 we were walking in the fields, ſtopped ſhort at a file | 
ties, till 1 came up to it, and upon my making ligns to him to 
rey get over, told me, with a ſerious ſmile, that ſure I believed 
rain Wl they had no manners in the country. i 
fide, Turk has happened another revolution in the point of- 
xered Ml £ood-breeding, which relates to the converſation among 
efors men of mode, and which I cannot but look upon as very | 
na-: extraordinary. It was certainly one of the firſt diſtincti- 
e an ons of a well-bred man, to expreſs every thing that had 
zour;, the moſt remote appearance of being obſcene, in modeſt. 
-orld terms and diftant. phrafes ; whilſt the clown, who had no 
upon I ch delicacy of conception and expreſſion, clothed his 7 
In ea, in thoſe, plain homely terms. that are the moſt: obvious. 
n or and natural. This kind of good manners was perhaps car- 
nd to an exceſs, fo as to make converſation too ſtiff}, for- 
oun- nal, and preciſe; for which reaſon (as hypoeriſy in one 
They age is generally ſucceeded by atheifin in anather); conver- 
f tho tion is in a great meaſure relapſed into the firſt extreme: 
4 are Ml that at preſent ſexeral. ot our men of the town, and pars 
carer e  " ticularly. 


\ 
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ticularly thoſe. who have been. poliſhed i in France, mak 

uſe of the moſt: coarſe uncivilized words in our languagy 

and utter themfelves often ia ſuch a manner as a clown 
would bluſh to hear. 

. Tars infamous piece. of good- breeding, which reign 
among the .coxcombs of the town, has not yet made it 
way into the country; and as it is impoſſible for ſuch at 
Irrational way of converfation to laſt long among a people 

that make any profetſion of religion, or ſhow of modeſty, 
if the equntry gentlemen get into it, they will certainly be 
left in the lurch. Their good-breeding will come too late 

to them, and they will be thought a parcel of, lewd clown 
while they fancy themſelves talking together like men of 
wit and pleaſure. 

4s the two points of good-breeding, which 1 *. ki 
therto inſiſted upon, regard behaviour and converſation, 
there is a third which turns upon dreſs. . In this too thi 


country are very uch behind-hand. The rural beaus are _ 
not yet got out of the faſhion that took place at the time . a | 
of the Revolution, but ride about the country in red coats . 
and laced hats, while the women in many parts are {till try. WM : 
ing to outxy one another in the beight of their head-drefſe, 4 S , 


Bor a friend of mine who is now upon the weſtern cir. * 
euit, having promiſed to give me an Account of the ſeveral "a | 
modes and faſhions that prevail in the different parts of owl a 
the nation through Which he paſſes, I ſhall defer the en- * 
larging upon this laſt topic, till I have received a letter 1 & 
from yy which 1 e every ppt. a 


a nice; 
hs IG there | 


Ry 120.  Wednſtay, 7% 18, het babe 


—— Equidem credo, 5 fe eboinitte 1145 25 "ok 
Jngenium- Wi | ViRG. Georg 1. v. 341. 


4 think their breaſts with heav ly 1255 inſpir d. you he 
2 een 

T: friend Sir Rocer is very often merry y with me, Wi the {ir 
M won my paſſing fo much of my time among bi end ap 
| pail try. He has caught me twice or thrice look: 


| ing after a bird' s neſt, aud ſeveral tunes fitting an hour ot 
two 
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wo together near-an hen and chickens. He tells me be 
elieves I am perfonally acquainted with every fowl about © 
is houſe ; calls ſuch a particular cock my favourite; and 
frequently complains that his ducks and geeſe have more 
f my company than himſelf © = 7 
-] vvsT confeſs I am infinitely. delighted with thoſe ſpe- 
culations of nature which are to be made in a country- life; 
and as my reading has very much Hin among books of na- 
tural hiſtory, I cannot forbear recollecting upon this oc- 
aſion the ſeveral remarks which I have met with in aul 
thors, and comparing them with what falls under my own 
obſervation; the arguments for providence drawn from 
the natural hiſtory of animals being in my opinion de- 
montrative.. . «, ‚ m Port hat be. 
Tat make” of every kind of animal is different ffom 
that of every other kind; and yet there is not the leaſt 
turn in the muſcles, or twiſt in the fibres of any one, which 
does not render them more proper for that particular ani- 
mal's way of life than any other caſt ot texture ot chem 
would have ben. R 
Tus moſt vioJetit appetites in all creatures are ſuſt and 
hunger : the n calF upon them to propa- 
gate their x ind; the latter to preſerve themſelves. 7 
Ir is aſtoniſhing to conſider the different degrees of care 
that deſcend from the parent to the young, ſo far as is ab- 
polutely neceſſary for the leaving a poſterity. Some creature 
caſt their eggs as chance directs them, and think of them 
vo farther, as inſects and ſeveral kinds of ſiſn: others of - 
anicer frame, ſind out proper beds to depoſite them. in, and 
there leave them; as the ſerpent, the 'crocodilte, and o- 
ſrich: others batch their eggs and tend the birth, till it 
able to ſhfft fer HH 
WHAT can we call the principle which directs every dif-. 
erent kind of bird to obſerve a particular plan · in the firge-.. 
ure of its neſt, and directs all of the ſame ſpecies to work 
ater the fame model ? It cannot be Þrifation ; for thou 
you hatch a crow under a hen, and never let it ſee any of 
we works of its own kind, the neſt it makes ſhall be the 
ame, to the laying of a ſtick, with all the other neſts of 
the ſame ſpecies. Tt cannot be reaſon; for were animals 
endued with it to as great a degree as man, their 1 = 
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would be as different as ours, according to. the differey 
conveniencies that they would pan to themſelves. 

- Ts it not remarkable, that the ame temper of Weather 

which raiſes this genial warmth in animals, ſhould coy 
the trees with the leaves, and the fields with graſs, for thi 
ſecurity and concealinent, and produce fuch infinite ſwarm 
of inſects for. the ſupport and ſuſtenance of their refpeQie 
broods? | e . oy os £4 

Ils it not wonderful, that the love of the parent ſhoyli 
be ſo violent while it laſts, and that it ſhould laſt no long 
than is heceſſary for the preſervation of their young? 

Tx violence of this natural love is exempliſied by: 
very barbarous experiment: which I ſhall quote at length, 
as I find it in an excellent author, and hope my readen 
will pardon the mentioning fuch an inſtance of cruelty, be. 
cauſe there is nothing can fo effectually ſhew the ſtrength 
of that principle in animals of which. I am here ſpeaking, 
5 A-perfon who was well {killed in diſſections opened: 
bitch, and as ſnhe lay in the moſt exquiſite tortures, of. 


Wwholl! 
omes 
WI 


"© . 2 * : N | 
« fered her one of ber young puppics, which ſhe jmmediz A 
*« tely fell a licking, and for the time ſeemed inſenfibl he ca1 
of her own pain: on the removal, ſhe kept her eye fi- them f 
1 e Re _— OY : Within 
ed on it, and began a wailing fort of cry, which ſem . 
edirather to proceed from the loſe of her young one, eſſar 
* than the ſenſe of her own torments.” 649 24 the 4 
Bor notwithſtanding this natural love in hrutes is muck * 1 
more violent and intenſe than in rational creatures, provi — 
dence has taken care that it ſhould be no longer trouble a 
ſom to the parent than it is uſeful to the young; for WW: - 
foon as the wants of the latter ceaſe, the mothgr withdraw * 
her fondneſs, and leaves them to provide for themſelvs; Id ft. 
and what is a very remarkable cireumftance in this part of roich 
inſt inct, we find that the love of the parent may be length. .. 
| e DE at elo th 
ened out beyond its uſual time, if the preſervation of tbe fer co. 
ſpecies requires it; as We may ſee in birds that drive away it 
their young as ſoon as they are able to get their livelihood, BY * 100 
but continue to feed them if they are tied to the neſt, or RF 
confined within a cage, or by any other means appear toil. 
; *, © . - * ancc. 
be out of a condition of ſupplying their own necethties. reater 
Tais natural love is not obſerved in animals to alcend 


from the young to the parent, which is not at all necelſary 
for the continuance of the ſpecies: nor indeed in * 
f * . ; Bo ; 4 


Ld 


ick; 


— 
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ble creatures does it riſe in any proportion, as it ſpreads 


ection granted and favours beſtowed, are greater motives 


the , love and tenderneſs, than ſafety, benefits, or life re» 
Over . Ke i a N ? — 2 . : 

K ived. C 4 NY. E 5 ; b H * 
thei "ONE would wonder to hear ſceptical men diſputing for 


the reaſon of animals, and telling us it. is only our pride 
and prejudices that will not allow them the ufe of that fa» 


ulty. 52 je 5 3 
Rz soN ſheus itſelf in all occurences of life; where« 


hat immediately regards his own preſervation, or the 


ontinuance of bis fecies. Animals in their. generation 
gtd, lere wiſer than the ſons of men; but their wiſdom is con- 
aden ened to a few particulars, and lies in a very narrow com- 
» be- als. Take a brute out of his inſtinct, and you find him 
ogth wholly deprived of underſt nding. To uſe an inſtance that 
ing ones often under obſervations. 3 5 
ed 4 W1TH what caution does the hen provide herſelf a neſt 
thy jn places unfrequented, and free f om noiſe and diſturb» 


2's ſhe can cover them, what care does ſhe take in turning 
„them frequently, that all parts may partake of | the vital 
you warinth? When ſhe leaves them to provide for her ne- 


they have time to cool, and become incapable f produ- 
ing an animal? In the ſummer you ſee her giving herlelf 
greater freedoms, and quitting her. care for above two 
dus together; but in winter, when the rigour of the 
fafon would «hill the principles of life, and deſtroy the 


muck 
roui- 
uble⸗ 


or lo 


m young one, ſhe grows more aſſiduous in her attendance, 
es uid hays away but half the time When the bit ap- 
— rowches, with how much nicety and attention does ſhe. 
** bel) the chick to break its priſon? Not to take notice of 
* ler covering it from tlie injuries of the weather, provid- | 
feb 0 lig it proper nouiſhment, and teaching it to help itſelf; 


ime of reckoning, the young one does not make. its appear - 


a eiter art o Cil;gence, than is fecn in the hatching of a 
ſary K; though there are many other birds that ſhew an 
r infiuitely- 


ag 
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If downwards; for in all family- affection, we find pros 


i; the brute makes no diſcovery of ſuch a talent, but in 


ance? When ſhe has laid her eggs in ſuch a manner that 


eſſary ſuſtenance, how punctually does ſhe return before. 


bot to mention her forſuking the neſt, if, after the uſual 


ance, A chymical operation could not be followed with | 
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jokuitely greater ſagacity i in all:the forewentioned pak 


culars. 

Bur at, the bs time. the hen, that has all: this: 8 
ingenuity, (which is indeed. abſolutely necſſary fur in 
propagation of the ſpecies) conſidered in other reſpects, i 
without the leait glimmering of thought or common fenk, 
She miſtakes a piece of chalk for an egg, and ſits upon 

in the ſame manner: ſhe is inſenſible of any increaſe or d 
minutian in the number of theſe ſhe lays: ſhe does not d 

uiſh; between. her own and thoſe of another ſpecia, 
and when the birth appears of never ſo different a bir 
will cher iſn it for her ou. In all theſe circomſtancyy 
which do not carry n immediate regard to the {ubliſtea 


Ne 


pear 
leren 
of | 
ome 
ed in 
Prov 
that 
propt 
ſieur 
delive 
wher 
the { 


of herſelf or ber ſpecies, ſhe is a very idiot. | 
TukRE is not, in my-o;-inidn, any thing more myſte = 
rious in nature than tFis inſtin& in-. animals, which thu op 
rites above reaſon, and falls infiviitely ſhort of it. It can Ro 
not be accounted for by any properties in matter, and at 1 
the ſame time works after fo odd a manner, that one cat- pls 
not think it the faculty of an intellectual being. For m 3 
- own part, 1 look upon it as upon the principle of gravita _ 
tion in bodies, which is not tobe explained by any knowt ts 
qualities inherent in the bodies themſelves, nor from an i bo 
laws of mechaniſm, but, according to-the beſt notions a " 
the greateſt philoſopheis, is an immedi ite impreſſion fron | es 


the firſt e and tlie dieiue energy —_— in the c crea 
tures. 


\ 
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Alu full of fe. 
. 8 I was walking this morning in 1 the 8 yard tha 


belongs to my friend's country houſe, I was won 
derfully pleaſed to {ce the differ ent wo: kings of inſtinct 
a hen tollowed.by a brood of ducks: The young, upd 
tlie light of a pord, immediately ran into it; while the ſte 
mother, . with 211 imaginable anxiety, hovered about tb 
| borders of it, to call them out of an element that a 


Pear 


- 
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card to her ſo dangerous and deſtructive. As the dif- 
rent principle which acted in theſe different animals can- 
mot be termed reafon, ſo when we call it iaſlinct, we mean 
. omething we have no knowledge of. To me, as I hint - 
* ea in my laſt paper, it ſeems the immediate direction of 
ek Providence, and ſuch an operation of the Supreme Being, as 


proper centers. A modern philoſopher, quoted by Mon- 


wy ſieur Bayle, in his learned diſſertation on the ſouls of brutes, 
oc delivers the ſame opinion, tho? in a bolder form of words, 


the ſoul of brutes. Who can tell what to call that ſeem- 
ing ſagacity in animals, which directs them to ſuch food 
as is proper for them, and makes them naturally avoid 
whatever is noxious or unwholfom ! Ty has obſerved, 


nd , er, in his travels, tells us, that when ſeamen are thrown 
1 wy upon any of the unknown coaſts of Anierica, they never 


avitay 
noui 
m a 
ns d 
fromlif 


| 
cred 


pecking of birds; but fall on without any fear or appre-- 
henſion where the birds have been before, them. 3 


of reaſon, we find in them all the lower parts of our na- 
ture, the paſſions and ſenſes in their greateſt ſtrength and 


beaſts and birds of prey are wonderfully ſubject to anger, 
malice, revenge, and all other violent paſſions that may 


or whoſe ſafety lies chiefly in their flight, are. ſuſpicious, 
fearfal and apprehenſive of every thing they ſee or hear; 
whilſt others that are of aſſiſtance and uſe to man, have 


ind by that means are qualified for a domeſtic life. In this 
caſe the paſſions generally correſpond with the make of the 


defenceleſs an animal as a lamb, nor the meekneſs of a lamb 
in 2 creature ſo armed for battle and aſſault as the lion. In 
the ſame manner, we find that particular animals have a more 
or leſs exquilite ſharpneſs and ſagacity in| thoſe particular 
Vol... N | ſenſes 


* 


that which determines all the portions of matter to their 


where he ſays, Deus oft anima brutorum, God himſelf i 
that a lamb no ſooner falls from its mother, but immediate- 
ly and of its own accord applies itſelf to the teat. Dam- 


venture upon the fruit of any tree, how tempting ſoever it 
may appear, unleſs they obſerve that is is marked with the 


Bur notwithſtanding animals have nothing like the uſe 
perfection. And here it is worth our obſervation, that all 


animate them in ſearch of their proper food; as thoſe that 
re incapable of defending themſelves,-or annoying others, 


their natures ſoftened with ſomething mild or tractable, 


body. We do not find the fury of a lion in fo weak and 
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ſenſes which moſt turn to their advantage, and in whiz 
their ſafety and welfare is the moſt concerned. _ - 
Non muſt we here omit that great variety of arms wit 
which nature has differently fortified the bodies of ſever 
kind of animals, ſuch as claws, hoofs and horns, teeth an} 
_ tuſks, a tail, a ſting, a trunk, or a proboſcis. It is liks 
wiſe obſerved by naturaliſts, that it muſt be ſame hidda 
Principle diſtinct from what we call reaſon, which inſtruch 
animajis in tha ule of theſe their arms, and teaches then 
to manage them to the beſt advantage; becauſe they ny 
- turally defend themſelves '- with that part in which: they 
ſtrength lies, before the weapon be formed in it: 285 
remarkable in lambs, which tho“ they are bred withu 
doors, and never a the actions of their own ſpecies, puſ 
at thoſe, Who approach them with their forebeads, befon 
the firſt buddding of a horn appears. 
ISRALL add to theſe general obſervations, an inſtant 
which Mr Locke has given us; of Providence, even in the 
imperfections. of a creature which ſeems the meaneſt and 
| Lene in the Whole animal world. We may, ag 
ze, from the mate of an oyſter,'or à cockle, conclude, tha 
it has. not ſo many, nor fa guick ſenſes as a man, or ſeverd 
other animals: nor if it had, would it, in that ſtate and in 
© capacity. of transferring itſelf from oue place to anther, 
be bettered by. them. Ii hat good would ſight and hearing d 
to a creature, that cannot move ſelf to, or from the 06. 
fjfect, wherein at à diſtance it perecives gobd or epil? Au 
would not quickneſs of ſenſation be an inconnenience to a 
guimal that muſt be ſtill where chames bas -once placed i, 
and there receive the affiux of coſdar or 'warnzgr, clean o 


ul water, as it happens to comes to it. 
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Isu ATL add to this inſtante out of Mr Locle, another 
out of the learned Dr More, who cites it from Carda, 
in relation to another animal which providenee has leſt de- 
fective, but at the ſame time has ſhewn its wiſdom in, the 
formation of that organ in which it ſeems chiefly to hav 
failed. Mhat js more obvious aud ordinary than a mule? 
and yet what more palpable argument ef providence than 
fe? The members of her body are ſo exactly fitted to her 
nature and manner of life; for her dwelling being und 
ground, where nothing is to.be ſeen, nature has ſo obſcure) 
ited her with eyes, that nuturaliſts.can hardly agree wht 
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her ſhe have any ſight at all or no. But for amends, what 

e capable of for her defeuce and warning of danger, ſhe 

„ very eminently. conferred npon her; fer ſhe. ii exceeds. | 
TH quick of hearing. And then her ſhort tail and ſhors 
295, but broad fore: feet, armed with ſharp claws, ue ſee” 
by the event to what parpoſe they are, ſhe ſo fiviftly wort. 
ing herſelf under ground, and making her way ſo faſt in the 
urth, as they that lehold it cannot but admire it. Her 
7s therefore are ſhort, that fhe need dig no more than 


* wil ſerve the mere thickneſs of her body ; and ber fore feet 
10 broad that ſhe may ſcoop away much earth at a time ;: 
„ichn and little or no time ſhe has, becauſe ſhe courſes it not on the 


round, lite the rat or maufe, of whoſe kindred ſhe is, but 
lives under the earth, and is fain to dig herſelf a dwelling 
there. And ſhe making fer way thro /o thick an element, 
which will not yield eaſily, as the air or the water, it had 
keen Tangerous to have drawn ſ long a train behind her ; 
ir her enemy might fall upon the rear, and fetch her out, 
before ſhe bad completed ar got full poſſeſſion of her works. . 
1 cannot forbear mentioning Mr Boy/e's remark upon 
this laſt ereature, who I remember ſomewhere in his works. | 
obſerves, that tho the mole be not totally blind, (as it: 
is commonly thought) ſhe. has not ſight enough to diſt in- 
ard guiſh particular objects. Her eye is {aid to have but one 
* humour in it, which is ſuppoſed to give her the idea of 
light, but of nothing elſe, and is fo formed that this idea 
„nö probably painful to the animal. Whenever ſhe. comes 
. WH ip into broad day, ſhe might be in danger of being taken, 
„less ſhe were thus affected by a light ſtriking upon her "i 
che, and immediately warning her to bury herſelf in ber 
proper element. More fight would be uſeleſs to her, as. 
4, none at all would be fatal. © ets 
I. Have only inſtanced ſuch animals as ſeem the moſt 


4 imperfect works of nature; and if Providence ſhews itſelf 
— eren in the blemiſhes of theſe creatures, how much more 
1 does it diſcover itſelf in the ſeveral endowments which it has 
n ouſly. beſtowed upon ſuch creatures: as are more or leſi. 


* iniſhed and completed in their ſeveral faculties, according | 
„ the condition of life in which they ate poſted,” . 
f I covLD wiſh. our Royal Society would compile a bo-· 
401) y of : A. | | be here 
y of natural hiſtory, the beſt that could be gathered to- 
gether from books and obſervations. If the ſcveral writers 
JJ 2 among. 
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and fubfiſtence in its proper ſtation. 


gods; and that in a ſtile ſo raiſed by metaphors and de- 
ſccriptions, that it lifts the ſubject above rallery and rid: i the pe 
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among them took each his particular ſpecies, and gave u M rreate 
2 diſt inct account of its original, birth, and education; in roba 
policies, hoſtilities, and alliances, with the frame and of the 
texture of its inward and outward parts, and particulaty NMrerdie 
thoſe that diſtinguiſh it from all other animals, with they Mr:nte: 


5 ee aptitudes for the ſtate of being in which Provide ll M 


as placed them, it would be one of the beſt ſervices ther Won!y : 


ſtudies could do mankind, and not a little redound to the all ab 


glory of the all- wiſe Contriver. . 
Ir is true, ſuch a natural hiſtory, after all the difquif- and g 
tions of the learned, would be infinitely ſhort and defectiye. WM withi 
Seas and deſarts hide millions of animals from our obſerva. Nodd i! 
tion. Innumerable artifices” and ſtratagems are acted in Mr00d 
the howling wilderneſs and in the great deep, that can ne. myſel 
ver come to our knowledge. Beſides that there are inf} the rc 
nitely more ſpecies of creatures which are not to be ſeen {rod | 
without, nor indeed with the help of the fineſt glaſſes, than WI during 
of ſuch as are bulky enough for the naked eye to take hold i their 
of. However, from the conſideration of ſuch animal a Tr 
lie within the compaſs of our knowledge, we might eaſih 


form a concluſion of the reſt, that the ſame variety of wil beſt u 


dom and goodneſs runs through the whole creation, and kill a1 
puts every creature in a condition to provide for its ſafety ¶ bis gu 


' TULLY has given us an admirable ſkerch of natural himſe] 
hiſtory, in his ſecond book concerning the nature of the 


cule, which frequently fall on ſuch nice obſervations, when Tx 
they paſs thro the hands of any ordinary writer. L {Wfillou 
3 SF 2 „ WE he ©1774 py | is not 
3 | Mo 5 ſued a 
Ne 122. Frida, July 20. - :-. - -: Mice 

| 4 : 8 { 1 ; ER: — | colts, 
Comes jucundus in via pro vehiculo eſt, Pun. Sys. Frag, = g 
An agreeable companion upon the road is as good as a cbach. Cefra) 


5 | OD fourſc 
MAN 's firſt care ſhould be to avoid the reproaches oſten, 
of his own heart; his next, to eſcape the cenſures of Wl going 
the world: if the laſt interferes with the former, it ought WI As 


do be intirely neglected; but otherwiſe there cannot be a N 


_ . greater 
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Ve u | 
1 probations which it gives itſelf ſeconded by the applauſes 
and of the public: a man is more ſure of his conduct, hen the 
larly rerdict which he paſſes upon his own behaviour is thus war- 
then rented and confirmed by the opinion of all that know him. 
lence My worthy friend Sir Roc ER, is one of thoſe who is not 
ther only at peace within himſelf, but beloved and efteemed by 


all about-him. He receives a ſuitable tribute for his uni- 


tive, within bis neighbourhood. I lately met with two or three 
rin · N odd inſtances of that general reſpect which is ſhewn to the 
d in good old knight. He would needs carry Will Wimble and 
| ne WW myſelf with him to the county aſſtzes: as we were upon 
ink4 WM the road Will Wimble joined a couple of plain men who 
ſeen rod before us, aud conveiſed with them for ſome time; 


than during which my friend Sir Roc ER. acquainted me with 
a. Ari e 


hold their characters. 


ba Tas firſt of them, ſays he, tht bas s Pastel ty U 


pounds a year, an ho- 


afily WY fide, is a yeoman of about an hundre 
wil. neſt man: he is juſt within the game- act, and Fee to 
and kill an hare or a pheaſant: he knocks down a dinner with 
fety bis gun twice or thrice a week: and by that means lives 
noch cheaper chan thoſe who have not ſo good an eſtate as 
ural WJ himſelf. He would be a good neighbour if he did not de- 


the i firoy ſo many partridges: in ſhort, be is a very ſenſible . 


* 


de. man; ſhoota. flying; and has been ſeveral times foreman ot 
id the petty- jury. „ HR 1 


ben Tu r other that rides along with him is 70 Touchy, a 
L flow famous for taking the lau of every body. There 
ö not one in the town where he lives that he has not 


ed at a quarter ſeſſions. The rogue had once the impu- 

cence to go to law with the widow. His head is full of 
cooſts, damages, and ejectments; he plagued a couple of ho- 
rag. Wl neſt gentlemen fo long for a treſpaſs in breaking one of his 
ledges, till he was forced to ſell the ground it incloſed to 
ach. <cfray the charges of the proſecution: his father left him 
burſcore pounds a year; but he has caſt and been caſt fo 
hes Bf oiten, that be is not now worth thirty. I fappoſe he is 
s of Wl going upon the old buſineſs of the willow- tre. 
ght As Sir Roc ER was giving me this account of Tem Touchy, 
2 , Minille and bis two companions ſtopped ſhort till we 


. 


2 - 
* 
has - 


lreater ſatisfaction to an honeſt mind, than to ſce thoſe ap- 


yerſal benevolence to mankind, in the returns of affection 
wiſe and good will, which are paid him by every one that lies 
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| came up to them. After having paid their _ to dr 


Rogz, Will told him that Mr Touchy and he niuſt/ag. WW 5frai 
- peal to him upon a diſpute that aroſe between them. i I 
2 it ſeems had been giving his fellow-travellers an accopnt af whic 
his angling one day in ſuch a hole; when Tom Touchy, in. ill firou 
ſtead of hearing out his ſtory, told him, that Mr ſuch : their 
one, if he pleaſed, might take the law of him for fiſhing in his e 
that part of the river. - My friend Sir Roc ER heard them. our 
both, upon a round trot; and after having pauſed ſome form 
time, told them, with the air of a man who would not gie to hi 
his judgment raſhly, that ue might be ſaid on both ſide, GER 
They were neither of them diſſatisfied with the Eight: Kuig 
determination, becauſe neither of them found bhimſelf in befo 
the wrong by it; upon which we made the beſt of our way as Si 
r 3 rant 
THE court was ſat before Sir RocER came; but not- gooc 
withſtanding all the juſtices had taken their places upon the a co 
bench, they made room for the old knight at the head of coul. 
them; who for his reputation in the country, took occa- was 
ſion to whiſper in the judge's ear, that. he was glad his hrd. told 

* ſhip had met with. ſo much goed weather in his circuit. | very 
was liſtening to the proceedings of the court with much of it 
attention, and e pleaſed with that great appearance recti 
and ſolemnity which ſo properly accompanies ſuch a public tle 
adminiſtration of our laws; When, after about an hour“ Cons 
ſitting, I obſerved to my great ſurpriſe, in the midſt of 2 il the 
trial, that my friend Sir Roc ER was getting up to ſpeak. my 
was in ſome pain for him, till I found he had acquitted nigh 
_ » himſelf of two or three ſentences, with a logk of much in it 
buſineſs and great intrepidity. 33 „ late. 
Ur his firſt riſing, the court was huſhed, and a gene. heac 
ral whiſper ran among the country people that Sir Roc ER diſce 
was %. The ſpeech he made was fo little to the purpol, the 
that I ſhall not trouble my readers with an account of it witl 
and I believe was not ſo much deſigred by the knight bim. trac 
ſelf to inform tie court, as to give him a figure in my cyt, blar 
and keep up his credit in the county. deſu 

I was highly delighted, when the court roſe, to {ee ple 
the grutlemen of the country gathering about my old filen 
friend, and ſtriving who ſhould compliment him moſt; at WI whe 
the ſame time that the ordinary people, gazed upon bim ata WF I co 
en Ln CCC and 
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dr igance, not a little admiring his courage, that was not 
ap- afraid to ſpeak to the judge. i 
Will In our return home we met with a very odd accident ; 
t of WI which I cannot forbear relating, becauſe it ſhews how de- 
in. Wi firous all who know, Sir Roc ER are of giving him marks of 
Ch 4 their eſteem. . When we were arrived upon the verge of 
g in his eſtate, we ſtopped at a little inn to reſt ourſelves and 
hem our horſes. The man of the houſe had, it ſeems, been 
dme formerly a ſervant in the knight's family; and to do honour 
give to his old maſter, had ſome time ſince, unknown to Sir Ro- 


der, GER, put him up in a ſign- poſt before the door; ſo that the 
bt”: Knight's head had hung out upon the road about a week 
f in before he himſelf knew any thing of the matter. As ſoon 
way as Sir ROGER was acquainted with it, finding that his ſer- 

rant's indiſcretion proceeded wholly from affection and 
10t- good-will, he only told him that he had made him too high 
the a compliment; and when the fellow ſeemed to think that 
1 of could hardly be, added with a more deciſive look, that it 
ca- was too great an honour for any man under a duke; but 
"rd. told him at the ſame time, that it might be altered with a 
MW very few touches, and that he himſelf would be at the charge 
uch of it. Accordingly, they got a painter by the knight's di- 
nce rections to add a pair of whiſkers to the face, and by a lit - 
blic tle aggravation of the features to change it into the Sara- 
ur's cen. Head. I ſhould not have known this ſtory, had not 
f a the inn-keeper, upon Sir Roœ ER's alighting, told him in 
ak, my hearing, that his honour's head was brought back laſt 
ted night with the alterations that he had ordered to be made 
uch in it. Upon this my friend with his uſual chearfulnefs re- 

lated the particulars above-mentioned, and ordered the 
Ne- head to be brought into the room. I could not forbear 


ER diſcovering greater expreſſions of mirth than ordinary upon 
ple, the appearance of this monſtrous face, -under which, not- 
it; withſtanding it was made to frown and ſtare in a moſt ex- 
im. traordinzry, manner, I could ſtill difcover a diſtant reſem- 
ye, blance of my old fricnd. Sir Ro Ex, upon ſeeing me laugh, 


deſired me to tell him truely if thought it poſlible for peo- 


ſee ple to know him in that diſguiſe. I at firſt kept my uſual 
old flence: but, upon the knight's conjuring me to tell him 


whether it was not ffilt more like himſelf than a Saracen, 
Teompoſed my countenance in the beſt manner I could, 
and replied, That much might be ſaid ou both ſides. 


THrese 


upon the eſtates they are born to, and therefore thinking 
1 accompliſinents unneceſſary, or , from hearing 
e 


thought prevailing in thoſe who have the care of their edura 
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Taxse ſeveral adventures, with the knight's behaviour 


in them, gave me as pleaſant a day as ever I met with in 
any of my travels. ok 43 
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Doctrina ſed vim promopet inſitam 

Rectique cultus pecfora roborant ; 
Utcunque defecere mores, 

 Dedecorant bene nata culpæ. 


Hos. Od. 4. I. 4. v. 3 


ret the beſt Blood by learning is nefin'd, 


And virtue arms the ſolid mind; | 
Whilſt vice will ſtain the nebleſt race, 


And the paternal ſiamp ef: ace. 3 Axon. 


S I was yeſterday taking the air with my Friend Sir 


RoGcER, we were met by a freſh-coloured ruddy 
young man, who rid by us full ſpeed, with a couple 


of ſervants behind bim. Upon my inquiry who he was, Sit 


Roo ER told me that he was a young gentleman of a conſt 
derable eſtate, who had been educated by a tender mother 
that lived not many miles from the place where we were. 
She is a very good lady, ſays my friend, but took ſo much 


care of her ſon's health, tliat ſhe has made him good for 
nothing. She quickly found that reading was bad for his 
eyes, and that writing made his head ake. He was let 


looſe among the woods as ſoon as he was able to ride on 


horſeback, or to carry a gun upon his ſhoufder. To be 
brief, I found by my friend's account of him, that he had 


got a great ſtock of health, but nothing elſe; and that if 
it were a man's buſineſs only to live, there would not be 


a more accompliſhed young fellow in the whole country, 


Tas truth of it is, ſince my reſiding in thoſe parts, 


| have ſeen and heard innumerable inſtances of young hens 


and elder brothers, who either from their own refſecting 


theſe notions frequently inculcated to them by the flattery 
of their ſervants and doineſtics, or from the ſame fooliih 
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tion, are of no mauner of uſe but to keep up their families, 
and tranſmit their lands and houſes in a line to poſterity. 
| Trrs makes me often think on a ſtory I have heard of 
two friends, which I ſhall give my reader at large, under 
feigned names. The moral of it, may, I hope, be uſeful, 
though there fare ſome circumſtances which make it rather 
appear like & novel, than a true ſtory. - 3 
EUD2'XUS and Leontine began the world with ſmall 
eſtates. They were both of them men of good ſenſe and 
great virtue. They proſecuted their ſtudies together in their 
earlier years, and entered into ſuch a friendſhip as laſted 
33- ¶ co the end of their IVes. Eudoxus, at his firſt ſetting out 
in the world, threw himſelf into a court, where by his na : 
tural endowments and his acquired abilities he made his 
way from one poſt to another, till at length he had raiſed 
x. Ia very conſiderable fortune. Leontine on the contrary 
bought all opportunities of improving his mind by ſtudy, 
Sir WW converſation and travel. He was not only acquainted with 
Idy Mall the ſciences, but with the moſt eminent profeſſors of 
ple them throughout Europe, He knew perfectly well the in- 
Sit  tereſts of its princes, with the cuſtoms and faſhions of their 
nſi- ¶ courts, and could ſcarce meet with the name of an extraor- 
her N dinary perſon in the Gazette whom he had not either talk- 
ere, Ned to or ſeen. In ſhort, he had fo well mixt and digeſted 
uch Ibis knowledge of men and books, that he made one of the 
for Wmoſt accompliſhed perſons of his age. During the whole 
bis WI courſe of his ſtudies and travels he kept up a punctual cor- 
let N reſpondence with Eudoxus, who often made himſelf ac- _ 
on ceptable to the principal men about court by the intelli- 
be N gence which he received from Læontine. When they were 
had both turned of forty (an age in which, according to Mr 
toe, there is no dallying with life) they determined, 
t be ¶ purſuant to the reſolution they had taken in the beginning 
try. Nof their lives, to retire, and paſs the remainder of their 
's days in the country. In order to this, they both of them 
arried much about the ſame time. Leoxtine, with his 


2% 
Our 
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ting and his wife's fortune, bought a farm of three hun- 
ng WI ored a-year, which lay within the neighbourhood of his 


friend Fudexzs, who had purchaſed an eſtate of as many 
thouſands, They were both of them Fathers about the 
ſame time, Eudoxus having a fon born to him, and Leon- 
ine a daughter; but to the unſpeakable grief of the latter, 
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his young wife (in whom all his happineſs was wrapt wy} 
died in a few days after the birth of her daughter. _Hy 
affliction would have been inſupportable, had not he been 
comforted by the daily viſits and converſations of his friend, 
As they were one day walking together with their uſual in. 
timacy, Leontine corifidering how incapable he was of yi. 
ving his daughter a proper education in his own houſe, and 
Endoxas reflecting on the ordinary behaviour of a ſon who 
knows himſelf to be the heir of a great eſtate, they both 
agreed upon an exchange of children, namely, that the boy 
ſhould be bred up with Leontine as his ſon, and that the 
girl ſhould live with Endoxus as his daughter, till they 
were each of them arrived at years of diſcretion. The wife 
of Euderus, knowing that her fon could not be fo advan. 


tageouſly brought up as under the care of Leontine, and 


confidermy at the ſame time that he would be perpetually 
under her own eye, was by degrees prevailed upon to fall 
in with the project. She therefore took Leonil/a, for that 
was the name of the girl, and educated her as her own 


daughter. The two friends on each ſide had wrought them 


felves to ſuch an habitual tenderneſs for the children who 
were under their direction, that each of them had the real 
paſſion of a father, where the title was but imaginary, 
Florio, the name of the young heir that lived with Leontine, 
though he had all the duty and affection imaginable for bi 
ſuppoſed parent, was taught to rejoice at the fight of Eu- 
dexus, who viſited his friend very frequently, and was dic- 
tated by his natural affection, as well as. by the rules of 
prudence, to make himſelf eſteemed and beloved by Floris. 
The boy was now old enough to know his fappoſed fa- 
ther's circumſtances, and that therefore he was to make 


his way in the world by his own induſtry. This conſidera- 


tion grew ſtronger in him every day, and produced fo good 
an effect, that he applied himſelf with more than ordinary 
attention to the purſuit. of every thing which Leontine re- 
commended to him. His natural abilities, which were very 
good, aſſiſted by the directions of ſo excellent a counſel- 
lor, enabled him to make a quicker progreſs than ordinary. 
through all the parts of his education. Before hc waz 
twenty years of age, having finiſhed his ſtudies and exer- 
ciſes with great applauſe, be was removed from the uni- 
verſity to the inns of court, where there are very few * 
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make themſelves conſiderable proficients in the ſtudies of 
the place, who know they ſhall arrive at great eſtates with- 
out them. - This was not F/orio's cafe, he found that three 
hundred a year was but a poor eſtate for Leontine and 
himſelf to live upon; ſo that he ſtudied without intermiſ- 
fon, till he gained a very good inſight into the conſtitution 


and laws of his count. 


I SHOULD have told my reader, that whilſt Forio li- 
red at the houfe of his foſter-father, he was always an ac- 
ceptable gueſt in the family of Exdox5, where he became 
acquainted with Leonilla from her infancy. His acquaint- 
ance with her by degrees grew into love, which in a mind 
trained up in all the ſentiments of honour and virtue be- 
came a very uneaſy paſſion. - He deſpaired of gaining an 
heireſs of ſo great a fortune, aud would rather have died 
than attempted it by any indirect methods. Leonilla, who 
was a woman of the greateſt beauty, joined with the 
greateſt modeſty, entertained at the ſame time a ſecret paſ- 
lion for Forio, but conducted herſelf with ſo much pru- 
dence, that ſhe never gave him the leaſt intimation of it. 
Florio was now engaged in all thoſe arts and improvements 
that are proper to raiſe a man's private fortune, and give 
him a figure in his country, but ſecretly tormented with 
that paſſion, which burns with the greateſt fury in a vir- 
tuous and noble heart, when he received a ſudden ſummons 
from Leontine to repair to him in the country, the next 
day. For it ſeems Eudoxus was fo filled with the re- 
port of his ſon's reputation, that he could no longer withe 
hold making himſelf known to him; The morning after 
his arrival at the houſe of his ſuppoſed father, Leortine 
told him that Eudoxus had fomething of great importance 
to communicate to him; upon which the good man em- 
braced him, and wept. Florio was no ſooner arrivcd at 
the great houſe that ſtood in his neighbourhood, but £4- 
doxus took bim by the hand, after the firſt ſalutes, were 


over, and conducted him into his cloſet. He there opened 


to him the whole ſecret of his parentage and education, 
concluding after this manner: I. dave no other way. left f 
acknowledging my gratitude to Leontine, than by marrying 
you to his daughter. He ſhall not loſe the pleaſure of being 
Jour father by the diſcovery I have made to you. - Leonilla 
too ſpall ſtill be my daughter, ber filial piety, though 740% 
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placed, has been ſv exemplary, that it deſerves the greateſ 
reward I can confer upon it. Tou ſhall have the Pleafun 

e ſecing a great eſtate fall to you, which you would hay 
foſt the reliſh of, had you known yourſelſ born to it, Um 
tinue only to deſerve it in the ſame manner you did befun 
you were paſſed of it. I have left ;our mother in th 
next room. er heart yearns towards yo. She is ma. 
Ling the ſame diſcoveries to Leonilla which ] have mad: t 
yourſelf. Florio was ſe overwhelmed with this profuſion 
of happinels, that he was not able to make a reply, bu 
threw himſelf down at his father's feet, and amidft a flood 
of tears, kiſſed and embraced his knees, aſking his bleſſing, 
and expreſſing in dumb ſhow thoſe ſentiments of love, duty, 
and gratitude, that were too big for utterance. To con- 
clude, the happy pair were married, and half Endoras's e. 
ſtate ſettled upon them. Leonting and Eudoxus paſſed the 
remainder of their lives together; and received in the duti- 
ful and affectionate behaviour of F/orio and Leonilla the ju 
recompence as well as the natural effects of that care which 
they had beſtowed upon them in their education. I 
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A great book is 4 great evil. * 
| 15 : MAN who publiſhes his works in a volume, has ax ſepara 
| infinite advantage over one who communicates hl C n 
# writings to the world in looſe tracts and ſingle pie. ry 
l ces. We do not expect to meet with any thing in a bulky yy t 
| volume, till after ſome heavy preamble, . and (everal words 4 : 
ET of courſe, to prepare the reader for what follows: nay, nap 
1 authors have eſtabliſhed it as a kind of rule, that a mail f, 
0 ought to be dull ſometimes; as the fnoſt ſevere reader bn - 
| makes allowances for many reſts and nodding places in 1 0 N. 
| volumnious writer. -This> gave occaſion to the famous crop 


YL _— — — 


Greek proverb which I have choſen for my motto, That « 

greet book is a great %çjx ©  - wok 
DOs the contrary, thoſe who publiſh their thoughts in ut the 
— diſtin ſheets, and as it were by piece-meal, ater 
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tick advantages. We muſt immediately fall into our ſub- 
ject, and treat every part of it in a lively manner, or our 
4pers are thrown by as dull and inſipid: our matter muſt” 
lie cloſe together, and either be wholly ne in itſelf, or in 
the turn it receives from our expreſſions. Were' the books 
of our beſt authors thus to be retailed to the public, and 
every page ſubmitted to the taſte of forty or fifty thouſand 
readers, I am afraid we ſhould complain of many flat ex- 
preſſions, trivial obſervations, beaten topics, and common 
thoughts, which go off very well in the lump. At the ſame 
tine, notwithſtanding ſome papers may be made up of 
broken hints and irregular ſketches, it is often evpected that 
every ſheet ſhould be a kind of treatiſe, and make out in 
thought what it wants in bulk: that a point of humour 
ſhould be worked up in all its parts; . and'a fiibje&t toùch- 
ed upon in its moſt eſſential articles, without the repeti- 
tions, tautologies, and enlargements, that are indulged to 
longer la bours. The ordinary writers of mora lity preſcribe 
to their readers after the Galenic way; their 'imeditines are 
made up in large quantities. An eaſy wifter muſt” prac- 
tile in the chymical method, and gie the virtue of a full 
dravght in a few drops. Were all books reduced thus to 
their quinteſſence, many a bulky author would make his 
appearance in a penny-paper: there would be ſcarce ſuch 
a thing in nature as a folio: the works of an age would 
be contained on a few ſhelves; not to mention millions of 
volumes that would be utterly annihilated. - KS; 

I cannoT.think' that the difficvlty of furniſhing out 
ſeparate papers of this nature, has hindered” authors from 
communicating their thoughts to the world after ſurh a 
manner: though I muſt confeſs I am amazed that the preſs 
ſhould be only made uſe of in this way by news- writers, 
and the zealots of parties; as if it were not more advanta- 
geous to mankind, to be inſtructed , in wiſdom and virtue, 
than in politics; and to be made'good fathers, huſbands, 
and ſons, than counſellors and ſtateſmen. Had the philo- 
ſophers and great men of antiquity, who took fo much 
pains in order to inſtruct mankind, and leave tlie world 
viker and better than they found it; had they, I ſiy, 
been poſſeſſed of the art of printing, there is no queſtion | 
but they would have nrade ſuch an advantage of it, in 
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_  reficfting upon that ,pallage in the Proverbs, Wiſdom cri 
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dealing gut itheir lectures to the public, Our comma 
prints would be of great uſe were they thus calculated t 
diſſuſe good ſenſe through the bulk of a people, to cle 
up their underſtandings, animate their miuds with virtue 
diſſipate the ſorrows of a heavy beart, or unbend the ming 
from its: more ſevere employments with innocent amuſ⸗ 
ments. When knowledge, inſtead of being bound up iz 
books, and kept in libraries and retirements, is thus ob. 
truded upon the public: when it is canvaſſed in every af, 
ſcmbly, and expoſed upon every table; I cannot forbest 


eth mithout,. {he uttergth ben voice in the- ſtreets; ſhe cri 
eil in the chief plac?2 uf concourſe, in the openings of th 
gates. Inthe with; ſpe uttereth her words, ſaying, Hew ln, 
ye ſimple onen, ꝛbiil; ye love ſimplicity ? and the, ſcorn; 
delight in their ſcoruing? and fools hate knowledge ? min, 
TE many letters which come to me from perſons of 
the beſt ſenſe in, both ſexes, (for I may pronounce thei 
characters from;their way of writing) do not a little encau- 
rage me jn the proſecution of this my undertaking”: be. 
fides that, my bookſeller tells me, the demand for theſe my 
papers increales daily. It is at his inſtance that I ſhall con. 


tinue my rural ſpeculations to the end of this month; fe. NM 
veral having made up ſeparate ſets of them, as they hate N: 
done before of thoſe relating to wit, to operas, to points 
of morality, or ſubjects of humour. 5 | 
TI am not at all mortified, when ſometimes I ſee my E: 
works throw aſide by men of no taſte nor learning. There Ne 
is a kind of heavineſs and ignorance that hangs upon the 
minds of ordinary men, which is too thick for knowledge 
to break through. Their ſouls are not to be enlightened. M 
— Nox atro cava circumvolat umbra. , © us an 
„ V VPxAAn G. En. 2. v. 300. ſchoo 
AD NE BR. 1 FE 1 3 [ 454 1 twee 
Dari night ſurrazndi them with-herihollow ſhade. my 
1 | „ WES 1 * the v 
To theſe I muſt apply the fable of the mole; that after I be (2+ 
having conſulted many oculiſts for the bettering of his Bi © you 
ſight, was at laſt provided with a good pair of fpeCtacles; laint! 
but upon his endeavouring to make uſe of them, his mother I dert 
told tim very prudently, “that ſpectacles, thoogh they callec 
1 5 : EEC, cc might ing (1 
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4 might help the eye of a man, could be of no uſe to a 
4 mole.” It is not therefore for the beneſit of moles that 

1 publiſh thefe my daily effays. ENS = TO a, 1410 ; 
But beſides ſuch as are moles through ignevance, there 
are others who are moles through envy. As it is nid in 
the Latin proverb, c that one man is a wolf to anather;“ 
ſo, generally ſpeaking, one author is a mole to another au- 
thor, It is impoſſible for them to diſcover beauties in one 
znother's works, they have eyes only for fpots and Me- 
miſhes: they can indeed ſee the light, as it is id of the 


painful to them ; they immediately ſhut their eyes upon it, 
and withdraw th ves into a wilfat obſcurny. I have 
already caught two or three of theſe dark undermining ver · 
min, and intend to make a ſtring of them, in order to hang 
them up in one of my papers, as an exanjpie to all ſuch 
roluntary moles. L | : 52 7181 Rn ©. 2 C! 
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Ne, pueri, ne tanta animis afſireſcite bella ͤũ 
Neu fatriæ validas in viſcera vertite vira . 
SEW 8 VIRCGC. En. 6. v. 822, | 
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Embrace again, my fons, bs foes no more, od 

Nor ſtain your country-with her children's gore. 
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Y worthy friend Sir Roc ER, when wi are talk: 
ing of the malice of parties, very freq! ently tells 

vs an accident that happened to bim When he Was a 
ſebool- boy, which was at a time when the feds ran high be- 
tween the round-heads and cavaliers. This worthy knight, 
being then but a ſtripling, had occaſion to inquire which was 
the way to St Auné's lane; upon which the perſon whom 
he ſooke to, inſtead of anſwering his queſtion, called him 
a young Popiſh cur, and aſked him who had made Anne a 
ſaint! The boy being in fome confuſion, inquired of the 


next he met, which was the way to 47 lane; but was 


called a prick-eared cur for his pains, and inſtead of be- 
ing ſhewn the way, was told, that ſhe had been a Hmt : be- 
| | | O 2 fore 
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animals which are their name-ſakes, but the idea of it js 
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fore he was born, and would be one after he was hanged, 
Upon this, fays Sir Roc ER, I did not think fit to repeat 


160 


the former queſtion, but going into every lane of the neigh. 


bourhood, aſked what they called the name of that lane, 
By which | ingenious artifice be found out the place he in. 
quired after, without giving offence to any party. Sj. 
Ro GER generally cloſes this narrative with refle&tions on 
the miſchief that parties do in the cot ntry; how tbey 
ſpoil good neighbourhood, and make honeſt gentlemen 
hate one another; beſides that they manifeſtly tend to the 
prejudice of the land- tax, and the deſtruction of the game. 
TERRE cannot a greater judgment befal a country than 
ſuch a dreadful ſpirit of diviſions as rends a government in- 
to two diſtin people, and makes them greater ſtrangen 
and more averſe to one another, than if they were actually 
two different nations. The effects of ſuch a diviſion are 
pernicious to the laſt degree, not only with regard to thoſe 
advantages which they give the common enemy, but to 
thoſe private evils which they produce in the heart of al- 
moſt every particular perſon. This influence is very fa. 
tal boch to men's morals and their underſtandings ; it finks 
the virtue of a nation, and not only ſo, but deſtroys even 
comman tenſe... rs Us rs | 5 
A FURIOUS party ſpirit, when it rages in its full vio- 
lence, exerts itſelf in civit war and bloodſhed; and, when 
it is under its greateſt reſtraints, naturally breaks out falſe- 
hood, detraction, calumny, and a partial adminiſtration of 


juſtice. In a word, it fills a nation with ſpleen and ran - 


cour, and extinguiſhes all the ſeeds of good nature, com- 
paſion and humanity. xy. 
. PLUTARCH ſays very fincly, that a man ſhovld nct 
allow. himſelf to hate even his enemies, becauſe, fays he, 
if you indulge this puſſion on ſome occaſions, it will riſe of 
itſelf in others; if you hate your enemies, you will con- 
tract ſuch a vicious habit of mind, as by degrees will break 
out upon thoſe WhO are. your friends, or thoſe who are in- 


different to you. - I might here obſerve how admirably this 


precept of morality. (which derives the malignity of ha- 
tred from the paſſion itſelf, and, not from its object) ap- 
ſe ers to that great rule which was dictated to the world 
about an hundred years before this philoſopher wrote; 
but inſtead of that, I ſhall only take notice, with a a 
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Grief of heart, that the minds of many good men among u 


g 
epeat appear ſoured with party- principles, and alienated from one 
eig. nother in ſuch a manner, as ſeems to me altogether incon- 
lane. Mngent with the dictates either of reaſon or religion. Za! 

ie in. por a public cauſe Is apt to breed paſſions in the hearts of 

Sr rietuous perſons, to which the regard of their own private 

s on intereſt would never have betrayed them. . 

tbey Ir this party - ſpirit has fo ill an effet on our morals, it 
emen has likewiſe a very great one upon our jadgnents. We 

o the BW often hear a poor inſipid paper or pamphlet cried up, and 
ame, WM Om-times a noble piece d2preciated, by thoſe Who re of 
than a different principle from the author. One who is act 11ted 

t in. by this ſpirit.is almoſt under an incapacity of diſcerning ei- 

gen ther real blemiſhes or beauties. A man of merit in a diffe- 
ally rent principle, is like an ohject ſeen in two different mediums, 


a chat appears crooked or broken however ſtraight and in- 

hoſe tire it may be in itſelf. Far this reaſon there is ſcarce a. 

to perſon of arfy figure in Fuglaud, who does not go by tv 

al- N contrary characters, as oppoſite to one another as light and 

.- darkneſs. Knowledge and learning ſuffer in a particular 

nks manner from this ſtrange prejudice, which at preſent pre- 

vel Wi 11ils amongſt all ranks and degrees in the Britih nation. 
As men formerly became eminent in learned ſocieties by 

v10- Wi their parts and acquiſitions, they now diſtinguith themſel ves 

hen by the warmth and violence with which they eſpouſe their 

le. relpective parties. BYoks are valued upon the like conſide- 

| of Wi rations; an abuſive ſcurrilous ſtile paſſes for fityr, and a 

an- dull ſcheme of party-notions is called fine writing. 2 


m- Tncrg'is one piece of ſophiſtry practiſed by both ſides, 


and that is the taking any ſcandalous ſtory, that has been 

erer wlüſpered or invented of a private min, for a know-a 
undoubted truth, and railing ſuitable ſpeculations upon it. 
Calumnies that haye been never proved, nor have been 

often refuted, are the ordinary poſtulatums of theſe infa- 

mous ſcriblers, upon which they proceed as upon firſt prin- 

ciples granted by all men, tho? in their hearts they know _ 
they are falſe,” or at beſt very doubtfal. When they 
have laid theſe foundations of ſcurrility, it is no wonder 

that their ſuperſtructure is every way anſwerable to their, 

It this ſhameleſs practice of the preſent age endures much? 

longer, praiſe and reproach will ceaic to be motives of... * 

tion in good men. | | | © | 
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THERE are certain periods of time in all government 
when this inhuman ſpirit prevails. Italy was long torn in 
pieces by the Gze/fes and Cibellines, and France by thok 
who were for and againſt the league: but it is very unhay. 
py for a man to be born in ſuch a ſtormy and tempeſtuou 
ſeaſon. It is the reſtleſs ambition of artful men that thus 


breaks a people into factions, and draws ſeveral well-tnean.' 


ing perſons to their intereſt by a ſpecious concern for their 
country. How many honeſt minds are filled with uncha. 
ritable and barbarons notions, out of their zeal for the 
public good? What cruelties and outrages would they net 
cominĩt againſt men of an adverſe party, whom they would 
honour and eſteem, if inſtead of conſidering them, as they 
are repreſented, they knew them as they are? Thus are 
perfons of the greateſt probity ſeduced into ſhameful error 


and prejudices, and made bad men even by that nobleſt of 


principles, the love of their country. I cannot here for- 
bear mentioning the famous Spaniſh proverb, If there were 
neither fools nor knaves in the world, all people would be 
F one mind. i ens Ep | | 


- 
— 


Fon my own part, I could heartily wiſh that all honel 


men would enter into an aſſociation, for the ſupport of on 


another againſt the endeavours of thoſe whoin we ought 
to look upon as their common enemies, whatſoever {ide 
they may belong to. Were there ſuch an-honeſt body of 
neutral forces, we thould: never fee the worſt of men in 
great figures of life, becauſe they are uſeful to a party; 
nor the beſt unregarded, becauſe they are above practilng 
thoſe inethods which would be prateful to their faction. 
We ſhould then ſingle, every criminal out of The herd, and 
hunt him down, however formidable and overgrown he 
might appear: on the contrary, we ſhould ſhelter diſtreſſed 
innocence, and defend virtue, however beſet with contempt 
or ridicule, envy or defamation. Tn, ſhort we ſhould not 
any longer regard our fellow-ſubjetts as Whigs or Tories, 
but ſhould make the man of merit our friend, and the vi- 
lain our enemy. 5 yt axle 60 
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their Reutulians, Trojans, are the fame to ne. D vp. 
r paper | propor, chit the hunt ines 
not of all parties ſhould enter into a kind of afſociatiop for 
ould Wi the defence of one another, and the confuſion of their 
they common enemies. As it is deſigned this veutral body” 
s are WW ſhould act with a regard to nothing but trüth and eqvity, 


and diveſt themſelves of the little heats and prepoſſeſſions 
that cleave to parties of all“ kinds, T have prepared for 
them the following form of an'affociation, which may ex 
were preß their intentions in the moſt plain and ſimple maſiner. 
{ be WE whoſe names are hereunts ſubſcribed, do [uleptnly 
declare, that we doin dur — believe two and tub 
neſt Wi nate four; aud that we [hall adjudge. any man whatſoever 
one 7 be Gr enemy who, enfeavburs to perſuade us to 'the con 
0 trary. Me are lilewiſs ready to maintain with the haztrrd 
ide Bi of all that is near and dear to us, that ix is lefs than ſæven 
y of il i: all times and all places; and that ten will not be more 
n in Wil three years hence than, it is at preſent. Me do alſo firm! | 
ty; ¶ Aclare, that it is our refolution as long ac we live to cal 
ng Lc, blact, and white white. Aud We' ſhall upon #ll' oc 
ion. e oppoſe ſuch perſons that upon am day of the year, 
and H call black. white, or white black, with the moſt peril 
| he Wi if our lives and fortunes, FVV 
ſſed WERE there ſuch a combination of honeſt men, who 
mpt WF without any regard to places would endeavour to extir- 
not pate all ſuch furious zealots as would ficrifice one half of 
ics, WF their country to tlie paſſion and intereſt of the other; a8 
ri. WF allo ſuch infamous hypocrites, that, are for promoting their 
_ C BY ovn advantage, under colour of the public good; with all 
the profligate iinmoral retainers to each fide, that have 
nothing to recommend them but an implicit ſubmiſſion to 
their leaders; we ſhould ſoon ſee that furious party: ſpirit 
26, e«tinguithed, which may in time expoſe us to the deriſion 
and contempt of all the nations about us. 
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A MEMBER of this ſociety, that would-thus carefully able 
employ himſelf in making room for merit, by throwin eſſioi 
down the worthleſs and depraved part of mankind froh II 
thoſe conſpicuous ſtations of life to which they have been forme 
tometimes advanced, and all'this without any regard to LEY 
his. private intereſt, would be no ſmall benefactor to hꝭ WMfciples 
country. — 1 „„ other 
A REMEMBER to have read in Diodorus Siculus an ac. ¶ in eac 
count of a very active little animal, which I think he calls agree: 
the [chnenumon, that makes it the whole buſineſs of his le dab. 
to break the eggs of the crocodile, which he is always in i Tory 
ſearch after. This inſtinct is the more remarkable, because Mi me it 
the Jehneumon never feeds upon the eggs he has broken, bis int 
nor any other, way. finds his. account in them. Were it ve dic 
not for the, inceſſant labours of this induſtrious. animal, if the co 
Egyp!, fays the hiſtorian, would be over-run with croco- Merx's 
diles ; for the Ag yptians- are fo far from deſtroying thele whilpe 
pernicious creatures, that they worſhip them as gods. ſuch e 
: Ir we look into the behaviour of ordinary partizans, into h. 
we ſhall find them fur from reſembling this diſintereſted a- ſitive 
nimal; and rather acting after the example of the wild landlo 
Tartars, Who are ambitious of deſtroying a man of the of the 
moſt extraordinary parts and accompliſhments, as thinking more 
that upon his deceaſe the ſame talents, whatever poſts they gore. 
qualified him for, enter of courſe into his ones, KnOW1 
As in the whole train of my ſpeculations, I have endes. take u 
voured as much as Jam able to ctinguiſh that pernicious reaſon 
„5 „30 * > as _ W-ECY v4  & + * . 
ſpirit of paſſion and prejudice, Which rages with. the fame ting 
violence in all. parties, I am ſtill the, wore efirous of do- * 
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that are diſperſed in theſe outlying parts will not fo much - "as 
as mingle together at a,cock-match, This humour fills the 5 ige 
country with ſeveral periodical meetings of Whig jockies 3 

| | ey 


Bi able ok him. 


7 


able curſes, frowns, and whiſpers it produces at a quarter- 
{ſions e ES eee ei oro 

I po not know whether 1,have obſerved in any of my 
former papers, that my friends Sir Rog ER DE CoveR- 
IE and Sir ANDREW FREEPORT are of different prin- 
cioles, the firſt of them inclined to the landed, and the 
other to the ui d intereſt.” This humour is ſo moderate 
in each of them, that it proceeds no.. farther than to an 
agreeable rallery, which very often diverts the reſt of the 
cub, J find however that the knight is a much ſtronger 
Tory in the country than in town, which, as he has told 
me in my ear, is abſolutely. neceſſary for the keeping up 
his intereſt, In all our journey from London to his houſe 


we did not ſo much as bait at a Whig-inn; or if by chance 


the coachman ſtopped at a wrong, place, one of Sir Ro- 
6Ek's ſervants would ride up to his maſter full ſpeed, and, 
whiſper to him, that the maſter of the houſe. was againſt, 
ſach an one in the laſt election. This often betrayed. us 


into hard beds and bad cheer; for we were not ſo inqui- 


ſitire about the inn as the inn-keeper; and provided our 
landlords principles were found, did not take any notice 
of the ſtaleneſs of his proviſions. 'This-I found ſtill the 
more inconvenient, - becauſe the better the hoſt was, the 
worſe. generally were his accommodations; the fellow 
knowing very well that thoſe who were his friends would 
take up with coarſe diet and an hard lodging. For theſe 
reaſons, all the while I was upon the road I dreaded en- 
tering into an houſe of any one that Sir Roo ER had ap- 
plauded for an hone Wm 8 

SiNCE my ſtay. at Sir Roc ER's in the country, I daily 


ind more inſtances of this narrow party- humour. Being 


won a bowling- green at a neighbouring market - town the 


other day, (for that is the place where the gentlemen of 


ove ſide meet once a week) I obſerved a ſtranger among 
tiem of a better preſence and genteeler behaviour than or- 
dnary ; but was much ſurprized, that notwithſtanding he 


was a very fair hettor, no body would take him up. But. 


upon inquiry I found, that he was one who had given a 
diſigreeable vote in a former parliament, for which reaſon 


there was not a man upon that bowling- green: who would, 
have ſo much correſpondence with him as to win his money 


of him, 


— 
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No 123. 


. 3 int 

Anon s other inſtances of this nature, I muſt not omit © pa 
one which concerns myſelf. Will Wimble was the other © up 
day relating ſeveral ſtrange ſtories that he had picked uy, mo 
no body knows where, of a certain great man ; and upon © the 
my ftaring at him, as one that was ſurprized to hear ſuc Wi © wil 
things in the country, which had never been fo much 2 ditt 
b whiſpered in the town, Mill ſtopped ſhort in the thread ef for 
his diſcourſe, and after dinner aſked my friend Sir Roctz one 
in his ear, if he was ſure that I was nota fanatic. 6 ſte 
Tr gives me a ſerious concern to fee ſuch a fpirit of di. the 
ſenſion in the country; not only as it deſtroys ' virtue and lol 
cou mon ſenſe, and renders us in a manner barbarians to- . 
wards one another, but as it . our animoſitic, Wl © fan 
widene our breaches, ad tranſmits our prefent paſſidns and © the 
prejudices to our poſterity. For my on part, I am ſome - © the 
times afraid that I diſcover the ſeeds of a civil war in thele But 
our diviſions; and therefore cannot but bewail, as in their Wl © tice 
firſt principles, the miſeries and calamities of our children. © ſup} 
— 1 6 . ; - 7 - 5 2 44. C der 
| 9 55 . | 4 
8 55 5 ton 
Ne 127. Thurſday, Jah 26. * but 
r e 33 N 3 4 Cart 
= Cuantum eſt in rebus inane? Pers. Sat. f. v. 1.3 wa 
3 Bs a CT Sw ( hea 
How much of emptineſi we find in things! ] N w 
e 1 Fe. | | „the. 
I is our cuſtom at Sir Roger's, upon the coming in of fore 
the poſt, to ft about a pot of coffee, and hear the old 4 
knight read Dyer's letter; which he does With his ſpec. our 
tacles upon hisnoſe, and in an audible voice, ſmiling veryof- Bf hoo 
ten at thofe little ſtrokes of ſatyr, which are fo frequent in is 7 
the writings of that author, I afterwards communicate to * itt 
the knight ſach packets as I receive under the quality of Wl ami 
Spectator. The following letter chancing to "loch bim WM vall 
more than ordinary, Tihall publiſh it at his requeſt. oy 
rar, 15 
"M O have diverted the town almoſt a whole month of f 
«at the expence of the country, it is now high time oy 
that you ſhould give the country their revenge. Since Wl * lupe 


your withdrawing from this place, the fair ſex are run 
85 | into 
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into great extrava ancies. . Their petticoats, which be- 

* gan to heave.and. well before you left us, are now blown 

© up into a moſt enormous, cencave, and rife every day 
more and more: in ſhort, Sir, ſince. our women know 
themſelves to be out of the eye of the SpecrArGR, they 
will be kept within no rope. You praiſed them a 
"little too ſoon, for the ape 125 of 1 head - dreſſes, 
© for as the humour of a ſick perſon is often driven out of 
© one limb, into another, their 3 fluity of ornaments, in- 
© ſtead of being entirely baniſhed, ſeems only fallen from 
their heads upon their, lower parts. What they ave 
oft in height they: make: up in breadth, , and contrary 

all rules of architecture, widen the foundations a — Soas 
ame time that they ſhorten,. the ſaperſtructure. 11 — 

' they, like Sauiſh jennets, to impregnate by the wind, 
tley could not have thought on a more proper invention. 
But as we do not yet hear any particular uſe in this pet - 
 ticoat, or that it contains any thing more than what was 
* ſuppoſed. to, be in thoſe of ſcantier make, we are wan · 
. terfally at, a; loſs about it. 

Tus women giye out, in fene of tbete wide bots 
5 toms, that they are airy, and very: proper for the ſeaſon z 
but this I look upon to be only a ptetence, and a piece, of 
(art; for it is well known we have not had a more mode - 
© rate ſummer theſe many years, ſo that it is certain the 
heat they complain of canpot be in the weather; beſides, 
(| would fain aſk, theſe tender conſtitutioned ladies, why = 
they ſhould require more cooling than their 1 be- 
fore them, | 

© I x18D ſeveral Rachiaging perſons are of opinion that 
© our ſex has of late years been very ſaucy, and that the 
8 ' hoop- -petticot is made uſe of to. keep us at a diſtance. It 

is moſt certain that a woman's honour cannot be better 
© intfenched than after this manner, in circle within circle, 

amidſt ſuch a variety of oyt-works. and lines of cireum- 
' vallation. * A female who is thus inveſted in whale- 
bons is ſufficiently ſecured againſt the approaches of an 

( ]-bred fellow, who might as well think of Sir George 
© Etheridge's way of making loye In a tub, as in the midſt 

of fo many hops. 

Anon theſe various Saas, there are. men of 
pe ſtitious tempers, who. look upon the oy petticoat 

; 46 28 
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© as a kind of prodigy. Some will have it that it Portend 


* the downfal of the French king, and obſerve that th Sad 
* farthingale appeared in Ezg/and a little before the rin * 
© of the Spari/h manarchy. ' Others are of opinion that i . = 
© foretels battle and bloodſhed „and believe it of the ſane . les 
prognoſtication as the tail of a blazing-ſtar. "For m. 2 
« part, Tar apt to think it is a fign that multitudes at * 
© coming into the world rather than going out of it. . 

Tux firſt time I ſaw a lady dreſſed in one of the- i, —_ 
petticoats, I could not forbear blaming her in my om il, © - 

* thoughts for walking abroad when ſhe was {8 ner þe 5 U 
time; but ſoon recovefed myſelf out of my error, whe . © b 
© I found all the modiſh part of the ſex as far gone as her. ill. M | 
© {elf. It is generally thought ſome crafty women hav Wi 5 
© this betrayed their companiotis into hoops, that they 4 7 
© might make them acceſſary to their own concealments, . _ 
and by that means eſcape the cenſure of the world; « WM, eh 
* wary generals have ſometimes dreſſed two or three dozen Wil qj 
© of their friends in their own habit, that they might not Wl, TX 
© draw, upon themſelves any particular attacks from the Will £ 1 
© enemy. The ſtrutting petticoat Tmooths all diſtinction, . 5 
levels the mother with the daughter, and ſets maids and II. 7" 
© matrons; wives and widows, upon the ſame bottom. In WI, . : 
© the. mean while, I cannot but be troubled to fee fo many . ito 
© well-ſhaped innocent virgins bloated up, and waddling Jos 
F up and down like big-bellied women. 

_ © SnovrD:this faſhion get amomꝑ the ordinary people, Ml - 
our public ways would be fo crouded, tlrat we ſhould Bi vo : 

© want ſtreet-room. Several congregations of the belt fa- 5 
ſhion find tbeinſelves already very much ſtraitned, and 


jf the mode increaſe, I wiſh it may not drive many or- 
dinary women into. meetings and conventicles. Should 
© our ſex at the ſame time take it into their heads'to wear 
trunk breeches (as who knows what their indignation at 
this female treatment may drive them to) a man and 

_ his wife would filFa whole per. 
© You know, Sir, it is recorded of Alexander the Great, 


© that in his Jadian expedition he buried ſeveral ſuits of 4a y 
© armour, which by his direction were made much too * 0 
big for any of his ſoldiers, in order to give poſterity an WF. / i 
extraordinary idea of him, and make them believe be * 
had commanded an army of giants. Lam perſuaded 1 "a we 
| f Vol 


— 
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« if one of the preſent petticoats happen to be hung up in 
wy þ| any repoſitory of curioſities, it will lead into the fame 
"ul , error the generations that lie ſome removes from us; un- 
© ]c we can believe our poſterity will think fo diſreſpect- 
anc WY, fully of their great grand-mothers, that they made them- 


ves monſtrous to appear amiable. | 

are WEN I ſurvey this new-faſhion'd. Rotunda in all its 

© parts, I cannot but think of the old philoſopher, who 

wy þ after having entered into an Ægyptiau temple, and look» 
un ed about the idol of the place, at length diſcovered 
r little black monkey enſhrined in the midit of it; upun 
'hen BY which he could not forbear crying out, (to the great 
be. Bi: (:2ndal of the worſhippers) what a magniſicent palace 
dare js here for ſuch a ridiculous inhabitant! 1 
. © THOUGH yoũ have taken a reſolution, in one of your 
ml papers, to avoid deſcending to particularities of dreſs, 1 
believe you will not think it below you, on ſo extraor- 
m_ dinary an occaſion, to unhoop the fair ſex, and cure this 
dot , faſhionable tympany that is got among them. I am apt 
'the to think the petticoat will ſhrink of its own accord at 
your firſt coming to town; at leaſt a touch of your pen 
and . will make it contract itſelf, like the ſenſitive plant, and 

In by that means oblige ſeveral who are either terrified or 
n aſtoniſhed at this portentous novelty, and among the reſt, 
ling e . $37.4 Your humble ſervant, &c. 
and — | > | 
o. Concordia aiſcorm. Lucan. 1. I. v. 98. 
+  Harmonious diſcord. 

ear | | | 
* O MEN in their nature are much more gay and 
N joyous than men; whether it be that their blood 
eat is more refined, their fibres more delicate, and 


| their animal ſpirits more light and volatile; or whether, as 
| ſome have imagined, there may not be a kind of ſex in the 
rery foul, T ſhall not pretend to determine. As vivacity is 
ehe be gift of women, gravity is that of men. They ſhould 
that ach of them therefore keep a watch upon the particular 
er lis which nature has fixed in their minds, that it may not 
Vol. II. | P ; draw 
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a kn much, and lead them out of the paths ef x F 

fn. This will certainly happen, if the one in every word 10 . 
and action affects the character of being rigid and fever, = 
and the other of being briſk and airy. Men ſhould bing -_ 


. of being captivated by a kind of ſavage philoſophy, we 
wien by a thoughtleſs gallantry. Where theſe precaution 
are nut obſerved, the man often degenerates into a Cytic 


the woman into a coquette; the man grows ſullen and no. 1 
roſe, the woman impertinent and fantaſtical. | as. 
By what I have ſaid, we may conclude, men and woma = 
were made as counterparts to one another, that the pains aui = ; 
anxietics of the huſband wight be relieved by the ſpriptt. cg 
linefs and good humour of the wife. When theſe are right . 5 
ly tempered, care and chearfulneſs go hand in hand; 2 Ls) 
"the family, like a jhip that 1 is duly —_— wants neither * 7 

Fil nor ballaſt. / 
Narro RAI. hiſtorians 4 (for hilt T am in the Om 
country I muſt fetch my. alluſions from thence) that only iſ An. 
the male birds have voices; that their ſongs begin a litt Wil Ty 
before breeding time, and end a little after; that whilt freque 
the hen is covering her eggs, the male generally takes WM... as 
ſtand upon a neighbouring bough within her hearing: and good 
by that means amuſes and diverts her with his ſongs d. fame 
ring the whole time of her ſitting. Ty 
THr1s contract among birds laſts no longer than tile Werd 
brood of young ones arifes from it; ſo that in the feather- che fi 
ed kind, the cares and fatigues of the married ſtate, if 180 gneſtic 
may ſo call it, lie principal] y upon the female. On the gentle 
contrary, as in our ſpecies the man and the woman ar precal 
joined together for life, and the main burden reſts upon As 
the former, nature has given all the little arts of ſoothing er ord 
and blandiſhments to the female, that ſhe may chear and treatn 
animate her companion in a conſtant and aſſiduous appli WM niciou 
cation to the making a proviſion for his family, and the aon 
educating of their common children. This however is not 2ppea 
to be taken ſo. ſtriftly, as if the ſame duties were not ofie I nires 
reciprocal, and incumbeut on both part ies; but only u means 
ſet forth what ſeems to have been the general intention «fl worth 
nature, in the different inclinations and endowments which Ty 
ark beſtowed on the different ſexes; of wo 
Bur- whatever was the reaſon that man and wonim Aurel 
Nan e: 


were made with this . of temper, if we obſerve ths 


con- 


ſociate themſelves with a perſon who reſe:nbles them in 


0 „ „„ 5 x 
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* onduct of the fair ſex, we find that they chooſe rather: to 

'W 

levers, kat light and volatile humour which is natural to them, 

Swan x | | | liſi d ny od: . d 7 b: "= 

han to ſuch as are qualified to moderate and counter-ba 
Wo- | 


;nce it. It has been an old complaint, that the coxcomb- 
arries it with them before the man of ſenſe; When we 


Je a fellow loud and talkative, full of inſipid life and» 
o. :ughter, we may venture to pronounce: him a female fa- 
oourite: noiſe and flutter are ſuch accomplithments as they 

oma Bl nnot withſtand. To be ſhort, the paſſion of an ordinary 

vs an Woman for a man is nothing elſe but ſelf-love diverted = 
git upon another object: ſhe would have the lover a Women. 
rig. Wh very thing but the fex.. I do not know a finer piece of 
gp ſityr on this part of woman - kind, than thoſe, lives of Mr 


Dryden. 


Our ſhoughtleſi ſex is caught by outward form, 
Aud empty noiſe, and loves itſelf in man. 


Tus is a ſource of infinite calamities to the ſex,” as it: 
frequently joins them to men, who, in their own thoughts, 
are as fine creatures as themſelves; or it they chance to be 
good · humoured, ſerve only to diſſipate their fortunes, in- 
fame their follies, and aggravate their indilcretions. 

Tn E fame female levity is no leſs fatal to them aſter. 
marriage than before: it repreſents to their imaginations 
the faithful prudent huſband as an honeſt tracta ble and do- 
meſtic animal; and turns their thougbts upon the ſine gay 
gentleman that laugbs, ſings, and dreſſes ſo much more a- 
greeabl ß. | 0 oh 

As tlus irregular vivacity of temper leads away the hearts 
ef ordinary women in the choice of their lovers, and the 
treatment of their huſbands, it operates with the ſame per- 
nicious influence towards their children, who are taught to 
acoinpliſh themſelves in all thoſe ſublime perfections that 
appear captivating in the eye of their mother. She ad- 
mires in her ſon what ſhe loved in her gallant; and by that 
means contributes all ſhe can to perpetuate herſelf in a 


worthleſs preogen un 7 7% 
Tas younger Fauſlina was a lively inſtance of this ſort 
of women. Notwithſtanding ſhe was married to Marcus 
Aurelius, one of the greateſt, wiſeſt, and beſt of the Ra- 
nan emperors, ſhe thought a common gladiator much the 
| 712 Pret tier. 
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pret tier gentleman; and had taken ſuch care to accomplil 
| her fon Coxmodus according to her own notions. of a tine No 


* 
e 


2 = 
S 
— — 
* 
* 


— 


No 


man, that when he aſcended the throne of his father, he 


became the moſt fooliſh and abandoned tyrant that was e 7 
ver placed at the head of the Roman empire, ſignalizing 7 
himſelf in nothing but the fighting of prizes, and knock. ' 
ing out mens brains. As he had no taſte of true glory, we 

fee him in ſeveral medals and ftatues which are ſtill extant 7 


of him, equipped like an Hercules with a club and a lion: & 
| I ive becn led into this ſpeculation by the charatter | 

I have heard of a country-gentleman and his lady, who do 6 
not live many miles from Sir Roger. The wife is a il the h 
old coquette, that is always hankering after the diverſion Wi grac 


of the town ; the huſband a moroſe ruſtic, that frowns and odd 


frets at the name of it. The wife is over-run with affecta· Bll rity. 
tion, the huſband ſunk into brutality : the lady cannot bear WW fon 3 


| the noiſe of the larks and nightingales, hates your ted. Wi rarie 


ous fummer_ days, and is ſick at the fight of ſhady woods Will there 
and purling ſtreams: the huſband wonders how any one Wil of © 
can be pleaſed with the fooleries of plays and operas, aud Wl and i 
rails from morning to night at efſenced fops and taudry Wl ver b 
courtiers. Fhe children are educated in theſe, different Wi and 
notions of their parents. The ſons follow the father 2· Wil is as 
bout his grounds, while the daughters read volumes o fmil 
love letters and romances to their mother. By this means WM habit 


it comes to paſs, that the girls look upon their father 23 Wil one c 


a clown, and the boys think their. mother no. better than Wl whic! 


» ſhe ſhould be. If inf 


He different are the lives of Ariſtiu And Aſpatia * Wh 6:cq 
the innocent vivacity of the one is tempered and: compo» ill other 
ſed by the chearful gravity of the other. The wife grows Bf point 


wiſe by the diſcourſes of the huſband,. and the huſband. BW woul 


good-humoured by the converſations of the wife. Ariſu bunti 


would not be fo amiable were it not for his Appatia, not Wi you £ 


Aſpeatia ſo much eſteemed were it nat for ber Ariſ/ns. Wl your! 
Their virtues are | blended in their children, and diffu Wl not | 
through the whole family a perpetual ſpirit of benevolence, 11 
complacency, and ſatisfaction. eee 
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i, ertentem ſe 95 fruſ ra  ſellabere hens, 
Cum rota Nef. curras LE in axe xe ſecun. 40. | 
a PERs. Sat. bir v. 71. 


7. . lib: the hindmoſf 4 ier wgec art curſt | 
| Still to be wear, but ue er ty be the firſt... DR VDE K. 


REA T maſters in plliiting never care - for drawing, 
| people in the faſhion j as very well knowing that 
the head-dreſs or periwg, that now prevails, and gives & 
grace to their portraits at preſent, will make a ver y 
odd figure, and perhaps look monſtrous in the eyes of poſle- 
rity. For this reaſon they ofterr repreſent an illuſtrious per- 
fon in a Roman habit, or in fome other dreſs that neve 1 
varies. I could with, for the fake of my country friends, that. 
there was ſuch a kind of everlaſting drapery to be made 
de of by all who live at a certain diſtance from. the town, 
and that they would agree upon ſuch faſhions as ſhould ne- 
ver be liable to changes and innovations. For want of this. 
handing 745 a man who takes a journey into the country 
s as much furpriſed, as one who walks in a gallery of old- 
family pictures; and finds as great a variety of garbs and 
habits in the perſons he converſes with. Did they keep to 
ove conſtant dreſs they would ſometimes be in the faſhion, 
which they never are as matters are managed at preſent. 
f inſtead of running after the mode, they would continue. 
fixed in one certain habit, the woe: would fome time or 
other overtake them, as a clock that ſtands ſtil kis fare to 
point right once in twelve hours: in this 'caſ& therefore, I 
would adviſe them; as a gentleman did his freind who was- 
bunting about the whole town after a rambling fellow, if 
you follow him you will never find him, but if you plant 
yourſelf at the corner of any one ſtreet, mt engage it will 
not be long Before you ſee him... 4 
I nave already touched upon this ſubjeR; ma Gerade: 
tion which ſtiews how crueHy the country are led aſtray iu 
following the town ; and euipped in a ridiculsus habit, 
vben they faney' themſelves j in the * of- the mode. 
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Since that ſpeculation I have received a letter (which | 


there hinted at) from a . who is now in tte welt 
ern circuit. . 1 


M SpEcTATok, | 
EING a lawyer of the - Midile-Temple a C orniſh 
man by birth, I generally ride the weſtern circuit 
for my health, and as I am not interrupted with clients, 
have leiſure to make many obſervations that eſcape the 
notice, of my fellow-travellers. 
Ox of the molt faſhionable women I met with in all 
the circuit was my landlady at Stains, where I chanced 
to be on a holiday. Her commode was not half a foot 
high, and her peticoat within ſame yards of a modiſh 
circumference. In the ſame place I obſerved a young 
fellow with a tolerable periwig, had it not been covered 
with a hat that was ſhaped in the Ramilie cock. As] 
proceeded in my journey J obſerved the petticoat grew 
ſcantier and ſcantier, and about threeſcore miles from 
London was ſo very unfaſhionable, that a woman might 
walk in it without any manner of inconvenience. 
Nor far from Saliſbury I took notice of a juſtice of 
peace's lady, who was at leaſt ten years behind-hand in 
her dreſs, but at the ſame time as fine as. hands could 
make her. She was flounced and furbelowed from head 
to foot; every ribbon was wrinkled, and every part of 
her garments in curl, fo that ſhe, looked like one of those 
animals which in the country we call a Friezeland hen, 
© Nor many miles beyond” this place I was informed, 
that one of the laſt year's little muffs had bY ſome means 
or other ſtraggled into thoſe | parts, and that all the wo⸗ 
men of faſhion were cutting their old muffs in two, or 
retrenching them, according to the little model which 
was got among them. I cannot believe the report they 
have there, that it was ſent down franked by a parliz- 
ment-man in a little packet; bat probably by next Wil- 
ter this faſhion will be at the height in the country, when 
it is quite out at London. | 
Ta greateſt beau at our next county-ſefſ ons Was 
-< drefſed in a moſt . monſtrous flaxen periwig, that wat 
made in king William's reign. The wearer of it got 


* it ſeems, in his own hair, when he is at home, and 8 
5 5 [4 '15 
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chi + tis wig lie in buckle for a whole half year, that he may 
vet. . put it on upon occaſion to meet the judges e 
uus not here oinit an adventure which happened to 


(us in a country church upon the frontiers of Cornwall. 
« As we were in the midſt of the ſervice, a lady who is 
+ the chief woman of the place, and has paſſed the winter 
« at London with her huſband, entered the congregation in 


wiſh 


cui 

vg da little head-dreſs, and a hooped petticoat. The people 
the who were wonderfully ſtartled at fuch a ſight, all of 
them roſe up, Some ſtared at the prodigious bottom, 
1 all and ſome at the little top of this ſtrange drelſs. In che 
ccd WY © mean time the lady of the manor filled the area of the 
foot church, and walked up to her pew with an unſpeakable 
odd © fatisfation, ' amidſt the whiſpers, conjectures, and aſto- 


© niſhmetits of the whole congrepation. ks 
«Upon my way from hence we ſaw a young fellow riding 

towards us full gallop, with a bob-wig and a black ſilken 

bag tied to it. He ſtopt ſhort at the coach, to aſk us how 


ew | 
5 « far the judges were behind us. His ſtay was fo very ſhort, 
igbt Wi * that we had only time to obferve his new filk waiſtcoat, | 
© which was unbuttoned in ſeveral places to let us ſee that 
of Ml © be had a clean ſhirt on, which was ruffled down to his 
5 © middle, „%% gw ES. | | 
r * FRoM this place, during our progreſs through the moſt 


bead © weſtern parts of the kingdom, we fancied ourſelves in 


t of king Charles the ſecond's reign, the people having made 
hoſe very little variations in their dreſs. ſince that time. The 
ben. ſinarteſt of the country {quires appear ſtill in the Mon- 


nd, ' mouth cock, and when they go a wooing (whether they - 


eam have any poſt inthe militia or not) they generally put on 

wo- a red coat. We were, indeed, very much furpriſed, at 
* * the place we lay at laſt night, to meet with a gentleman 

dich * that had accoutered himſelf in a night cap wig, a coat 

bey with long pockets and flit fleeves, and a pair of ſhoes 

I with high ſcollop tops; but we ſoon fouud by his con- 

* verfation that he was a perfon who laughed at the ig- 

hen norance and ruſticity of the country people, and was 

( reſolved to live and die in the mode. 5 | 


as * $1, if you think this account of my travels may be of 
2 any advantage to the public, I will next year trouble you 
yo with ſuch occurences as I ſhall meet with in other parts 
ts of England. For I am informed there are greater cu- 
Lis | be | © riolitics 
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7 riolities. i in the northern circuit than in the weſtern ; and 
© that a faſhion makes its progreſs much flower into ba 
berlaud than into Cornwall. I have heard in particular, 
© that the Steenkirk arrived but two months ago at Mer. 
c caſtle , and that there are ſeveral commodes in thoſe parti 
7 3 are e worth taking 5 nid thither to ſe. = 


N* 190. | Mindy, Tub 3 30. "= 


n — ——= Semperque recentes. ; 
Convedtare juevat fade, et vivere rapto. 
s. . Vas. Zn. 7 v. 78. 


Hunting their ſport and plendring Was their 1 6. 
| | Dx Y DEN. 


— . 


8 1 . riding out in the fields with my friend 
Sir Roc xx, we ſaw at a little diſtance. from us a 
troop of giphes. Upon the firſt diſcovering of them, my 
friend was in ſome doubt whether he ſhouid not exert the 
Juſlice of the-peace upon ſuch a band of lawlefs-vaprants; 
but not having his clerk with him, who is a neceſſary coun+ 
ſellor on thoſe -occafions, and fearing that his poultry mipht 
fare the worſe for it, he let the thought drop: but at the 
ſame time gave me a particular account of the miſchief 
they do in the country, in ſtealing people's goods and 
ſpoiling their ſervants. If a ſtray piece of linnen hangs upon 
an hedge, fays Sir Roc Ex, they are fure to have it; if 
a hog lofes his way in the fields, it is ten to one but he 
becomes their prey; our geeſe cannot live in peace for 
them; if a mau proſecutes them with ſeverity, his hen- 
rooſt is ſure to pay for it: they generally ſtraggle into theſe 
parts about this time of the year; and {et the heads of our 
fer vant-maids, ſo agog for buſbands, that we do not expect 
to have any buſineſs done as it ſhould be whilſt they are in 
the country. I have an honeſt diary-maid who crelſes their 
hands with a. piece of ſilver every ſummer, and never fail; 
being proimiſed the handſomeſt young fellow in the pariſh 
for her pains. Your friend the butler has been fool enough 
to be ſeduced by them; and, though he is ſure to loſe 2 
Ka a fork, or a (poop every time his fortune i is told him, 
h | 5 * 
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generally ſnuts himſelf up in the pantry with an old gipſy for 
above half an hour once in a twelvemonth. Swert- hearts 
are the things they live upon, which they beſtow very plen- 
tifully upon all thoſe that apply themſelves to them. Tou 
ſce now and then ſome handſome young jades among them: 
the ſluts have very often white teeth and black eyes. 
Six RoGER obſerving that I liſtened with great atten- 
tion to this account of a people who were fo intirely new . 
to me, told me, that if I would they ſfould tell us our for- 
tunes. As I was very well pleaſed with the knight's pro- 
| poſal, we rid up and communicated our hands to them... A 
748. BY Caſſandra of the crew, after having examined my lines 
very ditigently, told me, that I loved a pretty maid in a 
corner, that I was a good woman's. man, with ſome o- 
EN other particulars which I do not think proper to relate. 
| My friend Sir Roc ER alighted from his horſe, and expoling 
end his palm to two or three that ſtood by him, they crump- 
s 2 WI id it into all ſhapes, and diligently ſcanned every wrinkle 
my that could be made in it; when one of them, who was 
the older and more fun-burnt than the reſt, told him, that he 
ts: had a widow in his line of life; upon which the knight 
uns cried, Go, go, you are an idle baggage ; and at the ſame 
gt time ſmiled upon me. The gipſy finding he was not dif: - 
the I pleaſed in his heart, told him after a farther inquiry into 
ief his hand, that his true love was conſtant, and that ſhe 
and ſhould-dream of him to- night: my old friend cried, Piſh, 
On and bid her g on, "The, ere told him that he was a 
f batchelor. But would not be ſo long; and that he was 
be (dearer to ſomebody than he thought; the. knight {till re- 
for peated, ſhe was an idle baggage, and bid her go on. Ah 
en maſter, ſays the gipſy, that roguiſh leer of yours makes a 
ele pretty woman's heart ake; you hav't that ſimperabout the 
zur mouth for nothing The upcouth gibberiſh, with which 
ect all this was uttered, like the 3 of an oracle, made 
in us the more attentive to it... To be ſhort, the knight left: 
cir the money with her that he liad croſſed her hand. with, 
il aud got up again on his horſe. % fg ws 
ih As we were riding away, Sir Roc xx told me, that he- 
zh knew ſeveral ſenſible people who believed theſe gipſies now. 
4 and then foretold very ſtrange things; and for half an hour: 
n, bogether appeared more jocund than ordinary. In the, 
ly Wl ht of his good humour, meeting a common beggar 
[Es „ | upon 
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upon the: road who was no. conjurer, as he went to relieve bot 
him, he found his pocket was picked; that being a kind of Wil © 
palmiſtry at which this race of vermin are very dextrous. er 
I MIGHT here entertain my reader with hiſtorical re. 6.7 
marks on this idle. profligate people, who infeſt all tle (iſ be. 
countries of Europe, and live in the midſt of governments 540 
in a kind of commonwealth by themſelves. But inſtead i ©! 
of entering into obſervations of this nature, I ſhall fill the Pen 
remaining part of my paper with a ſtory which is {till freſh 1 
in Holland, and was printed. in one of our monthly ac- oY 
counts about twenty years ago. As the Tret/chuxt, or | 
© hackney boat. which carries - paſſengers from: Leyden to No 


* Amſterdam, was putting off, a boy running along the 
© fide of the canal deſired to he taken in; which the ma- 
© ter of the boat refuſed, becauſe the lad had not quite 
money enough to pay the uſual fare. An eminent mer. 
chant being pleaſed with the looks of the boy, and ſe- 
cretly touched with compaſſion towards him, paid the 
money for him, and ordered him to be taken on board. 
Upon talking with him afterwards, he found that be 
could ſpeak readily in three or four languages, and un- 
ed upon farther examination that he had been ſtollen a. 
way when he was a child by a gipſy, and bad rambled 
ever ſince with a gang of thele ſtrollers up and down fe- 
veral parts of Europe. It happened that the merchant, 
whoſe heart ſeems to have inclined towards the boy by a 
ſecret kind of inſtinct, had himſelf loſt a child fome years 
before. The parents, after'a long ſearch for him, gave 
him for drowned in one of the canals with which that 
country abounds; and the mother was ſo afffited at tte 
loſs of a fine boy, who was her only fon, that | ſhe died 
for grief of it. Upon laying together all particulars, and 
examining the ſeveral moles and marks by which the mo- 
© ther uſed to deſcribe the child when he was firſt miſſing, 
© the boy proved to be the fon of the mereliant whole heart 
had ſo unarcountably melted at the fight of him. The 
lad was very well pleaſed to find a father who was 6 
© rich; and Rkely to leave him 4 good eſtate; the father 
on the other hand was not a little delighted to ſee a fon 
© returitr to him, whom he had given for loſt, with ſuch 2 
© ſtrength of conſtitution, ſharpneſs of underſtanding, and 
© ſkill in languages. Here the printed ſtory leaves 
Re. | a 5 ut 
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but if I may give credit to reports, our linguiſt having re- 
ee i ceived ſuch extraordinary rudiments towards a4 good educa- 
« tion, was afterwards trained up in every thing that becomes 
7 a gentleman ; wearing off by little and little all the vicious 
ng habits and practices that he had been uſed to in the «courſe. 
1 -of his peregrinations; nay, it is ſaid, that he has ſince been 
"' Wi employed in foreign courts upon national buſineſs, with 


great reputation to himſelf, and bonour to thoſe who ſent 


- him, and that he has viſited ſeveral countries. as a public 

w miniſter, in which ke formerly. wandered as a gipſy. C | 

* N 5 | ; 4 i | 7 ES £ d 2 Me ; 

by Vo. 131. Tueſday, July 31. 

_  ——Ipſac rurſum concegite G longe. 2 

ut 3 VIC. Ecl. 10. v. 63. 

- Once more, ye woods adieu. 

4 T is uſual for a man who loves country ſports to pre- | g 


ſerve the game on his own grounds, and divert him- 
al ſelf upon thoſe that belong to his neighbour. ' My friend 


1 Sir Roo ER generally goes two or three miles from his 
8. houſe, and gets into the frontiers of his eſtate, before he 
10 beats about in ſearch for a hare or partridge, on purpoſe to 
155 ſpare his own fields, where he is always ſure of finding di- 
* verſion when the worſt comes to the worſt. By this means 


me breed about his bouſe has time to increaſe and multi- 


2 ply, beſides that the ſport is the more agreeable. where 
f j the game is the harder to come at, and where it does not 


= lie ſo thick as to produce any perplexity or confuſion: in 
nd the purſuit. For theſe reaſons the country gentleman, like 
5 the fox, ſeldom preys near his own home. 
lx the ſame manner I have made a month's excurſion 
5 out of the town, which is the great field of game for ſportſ- 
1. nen of my ſpecies, to try my fortune in the country, where 
have ſtarted ſeveral ſubjects, and hunted them down, with 


2 ſome pleaſure to myfelf, and I hope to others. I am here 
"i forced to uſe a great deal of diligence before I can ſpring 


any thing to my mind ; whereas in town, whilit I am fol- 

lowing one character, it is ten to one but I am croſſed. in 

15 ny way by another, and put up ſuch a variety . 
1 - wo Ares 
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tures in both ſexes, that they foil the ſcent of one another, am 


Ki 

# bp and puzzle the chace. My greateſt difficulty in the coun. be. 
ut try is to find ſport, and in town to chooſe it. In the men Wi 
5 time, as I have given a whole month's reſt to the cities of Fe 
4 Londons and Meaſlminſter, I promiſe myſelf abundance ro -m 
Ft new game upon my return thither. is NO 
FR — ' | Ir is indeed bigh'time for me to leave the country, ſince 

ki I find the whole neighbourhood. begin to grow very inqu- 

F' ſitive after my name and character; my love of {olitude, {Wiſin up 
1 9 taciturpity, and particular way of life, having raiſed a gren 


curioſity in all theſe parts. time, 
Tas notions which have been framed of me are var ſs ver 
ous; ſome look upon me as very proud, ſome as very mo- iftore 
deſt, and ſome as very melancholy. Will Wimble, as m Mind? 
fiend the butler tells me, obſerved me very. much alone, to be 
and extremely ſilent when I am in company, is afraid I Non ot 
have killed a man. The country people ſeem to ſuſpect ne I time 
for a conjurer; and ſome of them hearing of the viſit which WMvileg: 
I made ta Moll White, will needs have it that Sir Rock; and c 
- has brought down a cunning man with him, to cure the old fert a 
woman, and free the country from her charms. So that {ſnot 1! 
the character which I go under in part of the neighbour {I-11 
hood is what they here call a White Witch. lite, 
A JUSTICE of peace, who lives about five miles off, and 
is not of Sir Roc ER's party, has it feems ſaid twice or il. 
- thrice at his table, that he wiſhes Sir RoGex does not Wl De. 
Harbour a Jeſuit in bs houſe, and that he thinks the gentle- . 
men of the country would do very well to make me give [ | 
ſome account of myſel. a 


O the other ſide, ſome of Sir Ros 155 feen are I thy 
afraid the old knight is impoſed upou by a deſigning fel- WI nato 
low, and as they have heard that he converſes very promi * thee 
cuouſly when he is in town, do not know but he has brought I not 
down with him ſome diſcarded Whig, that is ſullen, and tion: 
| toys nothing becauſe he is õut of place. bend 
Such is the variety of opinions which are here enter. frigt 

- tained of 5 me, ſo that I paſs among ſome for a diſaffeRed ' latio 
perſon, and among others for a Popith prieſt ; among ſome dow 
for a wizard, and among others for a murderer; and all f clud; 
this for no other reaſon, that I can imagine, but becau , Jin 
I do not. hoot and halloo and make a noiſe. It is true, y -= c 
01 


friend Sir Roc ER tells them, that it-is my way, and that 
N | 6 | - ] am 


= 
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r They think there is more in me than he diſcovers, and that 
mem do not hold my tongue for nothing. . 

ies of For theſe and other resſons I ſhall ſet out for London 
ce of to-morrow, having found by experience that the country 


s not a place for a perſon of my temper, who does not 
love jollity, and what they call good neiglibourhood. A 
man that is out of humour when an unexpected gueſt breaks 


to every chance comer; that will be the maſter of his own 
tine, and the purſuer of his own inclinations, makes but 
z very unſociable figure in this kind of life. I ſhall there- 


and get into the croud again as faſt as I can, in order 


1s m C 72 ö 
a, to be alone. I can there raiſe what ſpeculations I pleaſe up- 
aid Ion others without being obſerved myſelf, and at the ſame 
& me time enjoy all the advantages of company with all the pri- 


vileges of ſolitude. In the mean while, to finiſh the month, 


GER 

e old ert a letter from my friend Witt HONEYCOMB, who has 
that not lived a month for theſe forty years out of the ſmoke of 

bour- Landon, and rallies me after his way upon my country 

life, | 5 | 3 „„ 

, and ES | 23 BR | 5 

ce or 15 1 | . 8 

not Dear Spec, e e ae we 

entle Bl | 


1 ties, or ſmelling to a lock of hay, or paſſing away 


s am thy time in ſoine innocent country diverſion of the like 
g fel- nature. I have however orders from the club to ſummon 


omiſ- WW tice up to town, being all of us curſedly afraid thou wilt 


ought N not be able to reliſh our company, after thy converſa- 


, and i tions with Moll White and Will Wimble. Pr'ythee don't 


end us up any more ſtories of a cock and a bull, nor 

nter. frighten the town with ſpirits and witches. Thy ſpecu- 
fected WY /ations begin to firell confoundedly of woods and mea» 
ſome N dows. If thou doſt not eome up quickly, we ſhall con- 
id al, dude that thou art in love with one of Sir Roc ER's dai- 
caur e ry-maids. Service to the knight. Sir Ax pREW is grown 
e, ny tbe cock of the club ſince he left us, and if he does not 
that i Vor. II. | 8 return 


| * only a philoſopher; but this will not ſatisfy them. 


in upon him, and does not care for ſacrificing an afternoon 


fore retire into the town, if I may make uſe of that phraſe, 


and conclude theſe my rural ſpeculations, I fhall here in- 


«2, 


give il SUPPOSE this letter will find thee picking of dai- 
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© return quickly, will make every motker's ſon of us con ” 

. © monwealth's men. x" AO i ary 
LD Te. D, © | wer, 
Thine eternally, 2 C 

| RON VE Ts FT; LA I upon 

- " - «=. Witt Honetcons, ind 

9 21 ET NE Ao TR ſhar 
N® 132. . Wedneſday, duguf 3: har 
Qui, aut tempus quid peſtulet non videt, aut plu Ba 
loguitur, aut ſe oſtentat, aut torum quibuſcum eſt r conc. 
ticnem non habet, is ineptus effe dicitur. Tors, u in 
„% | . 10v6 

That man is guilty of impertinence, who conſiders nt H be 

the circumſtances of time, or engroſſes the converſalin, Wl frank 

or makes himſelf the ſubjz of his diſcourſe, ur pays u jc 
r we OO DE. « ſort 

; 5 . ( the 
T T AVING notified to my good friend Sir Roc x tht tin: 

1 I ſhould ſet out for London the next day, his ho- ter 

ſes were ready at the appointed hour in the evening; and, BM / tak 
attended by one of his grooms, I arrived at the county - « + 
town at twilight, in order to be ready for the ſtage - coac WW Thi: 
the day following. As ſoon as we arrived at the inn, BM ſuenc 
the ſervant who waited upon me, inquired of the chamber. for it 
lain In my hearing, what company he had for the coach Cor 
The fellow anſwered, Mrs Betty Arable the great fortune, at t 
and the widow her mother ; a recruiting officer (who took . wh, 

a place becauſe they were to go) young Ghuire Quiche Wi yk; 
her couſin {that her mother wifhed her to be married to ;) WM © wh: 
Ephraim the quaker, her guardian: and a gentleman that BN or 
had ſtudied himſeff dumb from Sir Roc ER DE Cover Wi ker, 1 
'LEY's. © I obſerved by what he faid of myſelf, that accor-W Frie 
ding to his office he dealt much in inteHigence ; and doubt · « aut] 
| ed not but there was fome foundation for his reports for and 
the reſt of the company, as well as for the whimſical acl * hal 
count he gave of me. The next morning at day-brea , vou 
we were all called; and I, who know my own natural © dry 
fhynefs, and endeavour to be as Hittle liable to be difputelil « Ve 
L, © that 


with as poſſible, dreſſed immediately that 1 might * 


— 
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132 10 one wait. The firſt preparation for our ſetting out was, 


mat the captains half. pike was placed near the coachman, 
and a drum behind the caach. In the mean time the drum- 


- captain's things mould be placed fo as to be ſpoiled ; 
upon which his cloak-bag was fixed in the ſeat of the coach: 
and the eaptain himſelf, according to a frequent, tho” invi- 
dious behaviour of military men, ordered his man to look 
arp, that none but one of the ladies ſhould have the place 
he had taken'fronting to the coach-box. = e 


with that diſlike, whic b people not too good · natured uſually 
. conceive of each other at firſt fight. The coach jumbled 
'ULL BWW us infeofibly into ſome fort of familiarity ; and we had not 


moved above two miles, when the widow aſked the captain 


0 th what ſucceſs he had in his recruiting? The officer with a 
ſalin, 8 trankneſs he believed very graceful, told her, that indeed 
295 1 be bad but very little luck, and had ſuffered much by de- 


( ſertion, therefore ſhould be glad to end this warfare in 

the ſervice of her or her fair daughter. In a word, con- 
that WW © tinued he, I am a ſoldier, and to be plain, is my charac- 
bor: ter; you ſee me, Madam, young, found, and impudent ;. 
and, M' take me yourſelf, widow, or give me to her, I will be 
unt7- N © wholly at your diſpoſal. I am a foldier of fortune, ha!“ 
coach This was followed by a vain Rugh of his own, anda dee 
un fence of all the reſt of the coifgpapy. I had nothing iel 
nber. for it, but to fall faſt aſſeep, VI did with all ſpeed. 
ach! Come, ſaid he, reſolve upon it will make a wedding 
tune, at the next town; we will wake t pleaſant companion 
took who is fallen aſleep, to be the brideman; and (giving the 
ha quaker a clap on the knee) he concluded, This ſly faint, 
to; ( who, I'Il warrant, underſtands what's What as well as you 
that Wi or I, widow, fhall give the bride as father,” The qua- 


VERB ker, who happened to be a man of ſmartne ſs, anſwered ; - 


ccor- Bl Friend, I take it in good part that thou haſt given me the 
© authority of a father over this comely and virtuous child; 
s for and I muſt afſure thee, that if I have the giving her, I 


1 2c-B © ſhall not beſtow her on thee. , Thy mirth, friend, fa- 


break WW voureth of folly : thou art a perſon of a light mind ; thy 
tural drum is a type of thee, it ſoundeth becauſe it is empty. 
Verily, it is not from thy fulneſs, but thy emptineſs” that 


wer, the captain's equipage, was very loud, that none of 


WE were in ſome little time fixed in our ſeats, and ſat 


. > J * 
1 . d 
8 . .. > 4 ATA De: 
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make WW © thou haſt ſpoken this day. Friend, friend, we have hired 
˙⁰m this. 
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© this coach in partnerſhip with thee, to carry us to the 


We great city; we cannot go any other way. This worthy WW... 1 
5 © mother muſt hear thee if thou wilt needs utter thy follis; S { 
1 © we cannot help it, friend, I ay ; if thou wilt, we my ＋ 
14 hear thee: but if thou wert a man of underſtanding, th . : a 
48 -© wouldſt not take advantage of thy couragious countenance c = 
EN © to abaſſi us children of peace. Thou art, thou ſayeſt, | 15 
1 © ſoldier; give quarter to us who cannot reſiſt thee. Why . 
3.8 £ didit thou fleer at our friend, who feigned himſelf alley? Ane 
94 © he ſaid nothing; but how doſt thou know what he con- hin 
=_ - © taineth ? If thou ſpeakeft improper things in the hearing iſ "Rp 
„ © of this virtuous young virgin, conſider it as an outrage a. iſ: frie 
M0 © oainſt a diftreſſed perſon that cannot get from thee: to 
1 < ſpeak indiſcreetly what we are obliged to hear, by being WW: me 
5 © haſped up with thee in this public vehicle, is in ſome de- . ap; 
4% E gree aſſaulting on the high road.” „ « thi: 
. eRE Ephraim pauſed, and the captain with an happy WE * fact 
. and-uncominon impudence (which can be convicted ard {ct 
1 ſupport himſelf at the fame time) cries, Faith, friend, [ hay 
9 thank thee ; I ſhould have been a little impertincut if my 
„ thou hadſt not reprimanded mc. Come, thou art, I fre, ſtie 
| * a ſnoky old fellow, and Fl be very orderly the enſuing Wi 
5 | c part of the jomney. Iwas going to glye myſelf airs, but, 
by f © Hadies, I beg pardon.” ie bb No 


TRE taptain was ſo little out of humour, and our com- 
pany was ſo far from being ſoured by this little ſhuffle, that Qu 
Ephraim and he took a particular delight in being agree- 
able to each other for the future; and aſſumed their differ- 
ent provinces in the conduct of the company. Our rec. 
konings, apartments, and accommodation, fell. under Fl. 7 
raim; and the captain looked to all diſputes on the road, 
as the good behaviour of our coachman, and the right we 

had of taking place as going to London of all vehicles co- 
ming from thence. The occurrences we met with were of. 
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dinary, and very little happened which could entertain by 
the relation of them: but when I conſidered the company 
we were in, I took it for no ſmall good fortune that the 
whole journey was not ſpent in impertinencies, which to 
one part of us might be an entertainment, to the other 
a ſuffering. What therefore Ephraim faid when we were 
| almoſt arrived at London, had to me an air not only of 
good underſtanding, but good breeding. Upon the _o 
| : 5 5 5 lady s 
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the Niadv's expreſſing her ſatisfaction in the journey, and declar- 
orthy ing how delightful it had been to her, Ephramm delivered 
Ilie; M lumtelf as follows: © There is no ordinary part of human 
mult WW: life which expreſſeth ſo much a good mind, and a right 
tho N inward man, as his behaviour upon meeting with ſtran- 
lance WW: gers, eſpecially ſuch as may ſeem the moſt unſuitable 
lt, 2 . companions to him: ſuch a man, when he falleth in the 
WR way with perſons of ſimplicity and innocence, however 
cp! Wil knowing he may be in the ways of men, will not vaunt 
con- luimſelf thereof; but will the rather hide his ſaperiocity 
rin to them, that he may not be painful to them. My good 
pe 2· friend, (continued he, turning to the officer) thee and I 
: to are to part by and by, and peradventure we may never 
elng meet again; but be adviſed by a plain inan; modes and 


« apparel are but trifles to the real man, therefore do not 
* thiak ſach a man as thyſelf terrible for thy garb, nor 
1ppy BN * fuch a one as me contemptible for mine. When two * 
ard Wi * fach as thee and I meet, with affections as we ought to 
d, I have towards each other, thou ſhouldelt rejoice to fe 
it if my peaceable demeanqur, and: I ſhould be glad to fre thy 


' for, iN ſtrength and ability to protect me in it. "IM 
uing ; | ol a 
but, | 5 „ ” 

 No133. Thurſday, Auguſt 2. 
ONM-e | | ; 
that Quis de ſiderio fit pudor, aut modus „ , 
Ws Tam chari capitis? Hog. Od. 24. 1. 1. v. 1. 
0 ' —Who can grieve too much, what time ſhall end 
Jad, Our mourning for fo dear a friend?8= 5 . 
* HERE is a ſort of delight, which is alternately mix- 

5 ed with terror and ſorrow, in the conteinplation of 
by death. The ſoul has its curioſity more than ordi- 
7 narily awakened, when it turns its thoughts upon the con- 
che duct of ſuch who have behaved themſel ves with an equal, a 

5 reſigned, a chearful, a generous or heroic temper in that ex- 
ber enity. We are affected with theſe reſpective manners 
"i of behaviour, as we ſecretly believe the part of the dying 


of perſon inimitable by ourſelves, or ſuch as we imagine our- 
klves more particularly capable of. Men of exalted minds 


* s 4 march 
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march before us like pi inces, and are, to the ordinary ra: to t 


of mankind, rather ſubjects for their admiration than er. this 
ample. However, there are no ideas ſtrike more foreibly dier 
upon our imaginations, than thoſæ which are raiſed from Muc 
refleftions upon the exits of great and exceflent men. Jn. J 


nocent men who have foffered as criminals, tho they were whit 
benefactors to human fociety, ſeem to be perfons of the MW min 
higheſt diſtinction, among the vaſtly greater number of ly. of li 
man race, the dead. When the iniquity of the times broupht 1 


Socrates to his execution, how great and wonderful is it aul 
to behold him unſupported by any thing but the teſtimony turn 
of his own conſcience and conjectures of hereafter, receive Will caly 
the poiſon with an air of mirth and good-humoor, and as, Wl rem. 
if going on an agreeable journey, beſpeak forme deity to fore 
make it fortunate. * | man 
Wuen Phociou's good- actions had met with the like re. Wl wha 
ward from his country, and he was led to death with mi. tain 
ny others of his friends, they bewailing their fate, he wall. 1 
ing compoſedly towards the place of execution, how grace. 721!) 
fully does he fupport his illuſtrious character to the very mar 
laſt inſtant ! One of the rabble ſpitting at him as he paſſed, WI acqu 
with his uſual authority, he called to know, if no one was ll whic 
ready to teach this fellow how to behave himſelf. When mto 
a poor- ſpirĩted creature who died at the ſame time for bis I goni 
criines bemoaned himſelf unmanfully, he rebuked bim with WM my 1 
this queſtion, Is it not conſolation to ſuch a man as · thou ait edne 
to die with Fhocion 5 At the inſtant when he was to die, too 
they aſked what commands he had for his fon; he anſwer. any 
ed, To forget this injury of the Athenians. Niectes, hs bolile 
friend, under the ſame ſentence, defired he might drink the of g 
potion before him; Phocion ſaid, becauſe he never had de: and 
nied him any thing, he would not even this, the moſt difi- ſion 
cult requeſt he had ever made. „ | 

Tus inſtances were very noble and great, and the t. N 

fflections of thoſe ſublime ſpirits had made death to them, | 
what it is really intended to be by the Author of Nature, i * fer 
relief from a various being, ever ſubject to ſorrows and di. ſo 
ficulties. | le oth N . 5 © all 
EPAMINONDAS the Theben general, having rece - put 
ved in fight a mortal ſtab with a ſword, which was left u © is | 
his body, lay in that poſture till he had intelligence the va 
is 


his troops had obtained the victory, and then permitted 


* 
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gers; it is now your Epaminondas is born, who dies in ſ 
much glory. © © 4 "Seve ne DARE 

Ir were an endleſs labour to eollect the accounts with 
which all ages have filled the world of noble and heroic 


a 


of life were but an ordinary occurrence of it, _ 
Tuis common-place way of thinking I fell into from an 


turning over books in a melancholy mood ; but it is not 


du, WW remedies which only entertain the imagination. As there- 
y to fore this paper is to conſiſt ef any thing which concerns hu- 


man life, I cannot help letting the preſent ſubject regard 


ere what has been the laſt object of my eyes, tho” an enter- 
mi. tamen of h ⁰ʒ . 5 | 
alk IwE Nr this evening to viſit a friend, with a deſign to 
race- rally him, upon a tory J had heard of his intending to ſteal a 
very marriage without the privity of his intimate friends and 


„o be draw out; at which inſtant he expreſſed himſelf in 
this manner, This is not the end of my life, my fellow-fol- 
minds that have reſigned this being, as if the termination | 


aukward endeavour to throw off a real and freſh aſftiftion, by 


eaſy to remove griefs which touch the heart, by applying 


Ned, acquaintance. I came into his apartment with that intimacy 


was which I have done for very many years, and walked directlß 


hen into his bed- chamber, where I found my friend in the a- 
r bis gonies of death. What could Ido? The innocent mirth in 
with my thoughts ſtruck upon me like the moſt flagitious wick- 


u an cdneſs: J in vain called upon him; he was ſenſeleſs, and 


die, too far ſpent to have the leaſt knowledge of my forrow, or 


wer- any pain in himſelf. Give me leave then to tranſcribe my 


„ hö bliloquy, as I ſtood by his mother, dumb with the weight 
« the of grief for a ſon who was her honour, and her comfort, 


de. and never till that hour fince his birth had been an occa- 
dit. fon of a moment's ſorrow to her. 55 


e HOW furpriſing is this change! from the poſſeſſion 
hem, © of vigorous life and ſtrength, to be reduced in a 
Te, 4 few hours to this fatal extremity ! thoſe lips which look 
1 dif-W © fo pale and livid within theſe few days gave delight to 

* all who heard their utterance: it was the buſineſs, the 
ec * purpoſe of his being, next to obeying him to whom he 
ft in * is going, to pleaſe and inſtru, and that for no other end 
tha but to pleaſe and inſtruct. Kindneſs was the motive of 
cd i bis actions, and with all the capacity requiſite for mak- 


ing 


\ 
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ing a nume in a contentious world, moderation, good. 
nature, affability, temperance and chaſtity, were the arm 
© 'of his excellent life. There as he lies in a helpleſs ago. 
© ny, no wiſe man who knew him ſo well as I, but 3 

reſign all the world can beſtow to be fo near the end of 
© ſuch a life. Why does my heart fo little obey my rea- 
c fon as to lament thee, thou excellent man! — Heaven 
© receive him, or reſtore him Thy beloved mother, thy 
© obliged friends, thy helpleſs ſervants, ſtand around the 
© without diſtinction. How much wouldſt thou, hadſt thou 
thy ſenſes, ſay to each of us! 

Bur now that good heart burſts, and he is at reſt, — 

« with that breath expired a ſoul who never indulgeda pal | 
ſion unfit for the place he is gone to: Where are now 
thy plans of juſtice, of truth, of honour ? Of what ue 
© the volumes thou haſt-collated, the arguments thou haſt 
© invented, the examples thou haſt followed ? Poor were 
the expectations of the ſtudious, the modeſt and the good, 
© if the reward of their labours were only to be expected 
© from man. No, my friend, thy intended pleadings, thy in- 
© tended good offices to thy friends, thy intended fervices 
* to thy country, are already performed (as to thy concern 
in them) in his ſight, before. whom the paſt, preſent, and 
future appear at one view. While others with thy ta- 
d lents were tormented with ambition, with vain-glory, 
| © with envy, with emulation, how well didſt thou turn thy 
mind to its own improvement in things out of the power of 
fortune; in probity, in integrity, in the practice and ſtudy 
« of juſtice ; how ſilent thy paſſage, how private thy jour- 
* ney, how glorious thy end! Many have þ known more 
of Joes , ſome mor: knowing, not one ſo innocent. R 
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2 am the coma <a FR cian call d below. DRYDEx. 


Di NG my abſence in the country, ſeveral packets 


ave been ** for me, which were not forwarded 
to 
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autlior of the following letter, dated froni Tower- hill, hav- 
ing ſometimes been entertained with ſome learned gentle- 


a ſtage in that place, has pleaſantly enough addreſſed to 


To comply with this kind inclination. to make my cures fa- 
mous, I ſhall give you his teſtimonial of my great abilities 
at large in his own words © «© vous 


3 


— 


. 


om 6 Y OUR ſa 

bal. derful in the narrowneſs of thoſe minds which can 
ow be pleaſed, and be barren of bounty to thoſe who pleaſe 
ue them, makes me in pain that I am not a man of power. 


to me, becauſe I was expected every day in town. The 


me, as no leſs a ſage in morality, than thoſe are in phyſic. 


ying t'other day there is ſomething won-. 


men in pluſh doublets, who have vended their wares from 


haſt © If I were, you ſhould ſoon ſee how much I approve your 


ere « ſpeculations, In the mean time, I beg leave to ſupply 
oo, Ml © that inability with the empty tribute of an honeſt mind, 
ted by telling you plainly Llove and thank you for your daily 


in- ( refreſhments. I conſtantly peruſe your paper as I ſinoke - 


Icky amy morning's pipe, (though I can't forbear readiyg the 
ern motto before I fill and light) and really it gives a grate- 


and ful reliſh to every whiff; each paragrapk is freight either 


ta- vith uſeful or delightful notions, and I never fail of being 
ry, highly diverted or improved. The variety of your ſub- 


thy « jects ſurprizes me as much as a box of pictures did for- 


of merly, in which there was only one face, that by pulling 
udy ſome pieces of iſinglaſs over it, was changed into a grave 
_ ' ſenator or a Merry- Andrew, a patch'd lady or a nun, a 
ore beau or a black-a-moor, a prude or a coquette, a coun- 
R try Quire or a conjurer, with many other different repre- 
 {:ntztions (vety entertaining as you are) tho? ſtill the ſame 

'at the bottom. This was a childiſh amuſement when I 

was carried away with outward appearance; but you make 

4a deeper impreſſion, aud affect the ſecret ſprings. of the 

mind; you charm the fancy, ſooth the paſſions, and in- 


ſenſibly lead the reader to that ſweetneſs of temper that 


2 


2": you ſo well deſcribe; you rouſe generoſity with that ſpi- 
x it, and inculcate humanity with that eaſe, that he muſt 
* be miſerably ſtupid that is not affected by you. I can't 
s fay indeed that you have put impertinence to {:l-nce, or 
11 WW eenity out of countenance ; but methinks you have bid 


c 
to as 
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5 | Ne 
© as fair for it as any man that ever appeared upon a pub. 0 
© lic ſtage ; and offer an infallible cure of vice and folly, : fl 
for the price of one penny, And fince it is uſual for tho » 
© who receive benefit by ſuch famous operators, to publil 
© an, advertiſement, that others may reap the ſame adyan. 
tage, I think myſcif obliged. to declare to all the world, ; 
that having for a long time been ſplenetic, ill-natured, fro- . 
ward, ſuſpicious andunſociable, by the application of you - My 
© medicines, taken only with halt an ounce of right Ving. . . 
nia tobacco, for fix ſucceſſive marnings, I am become * 
© open, obliging, facetious, frank and hoſpitable. . 
Tower-hill, Tour humble ſervant, 
%%% -_ *; antgrent admirer, 8 
ttt DS! 1 George Truſty. 6.4” 
| as 5 5 


Tus careful father, and humble petitioner hereafter Mil © or 
mentioned, who are under difficulties about the juſt ma · in; 
nagement of fans, will ſoon receive proper advertiſementz 1 
relating to the profeſſors in that behalf, with their places of 
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| of abode and methods of teaching. | ; ah 

| $1, 0 6 th ro. 8 
F c Þ Your Spectator of June the 7th. you tranſcribe a ill - = 
l; | © & letter ſent to you from a new ſort of muſter - maſter, Will ; - 

| 4 | who teaches ladies the whole exerciſe of the fan; I have at 
[+ | a daughter juſt come to town, who tho ſhe has always to 
11 held a fan in her hand at proper times, yet ſhe knows ny 0 


more how to uſe it according to true diſcipline, than an Wil R 
aukward: ſchool- boy does to make uſe of his new ford; 
I have ſent for hex on purpoſe to learn the excerciſe, ſhe 
being already very well accompliſhed. in all other arts No 
which are neceſſary for a young lady to underſtand; my 
requeſt is, that you will ſpeak to your correſpondent on F 
my behalf, and in your next paper let me know what he 
expects either by the month, or the quarter, for teach- 
ing; and where he keeps his place of rendezvous. [ } 
© have a ſon too, whom I would fain have taught to gal- 
© ldnt fans, and ſhould be glad to know what the gentle- J 
man will have for teaching them both, I finding . ] | 
„ | : . 7 C. pra Ce ä 
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« praftice at wy own expetice. This information will in 


folly : | i | 8 | 

the higheſt manner oblige, 1 
thok e , Your moſt humble ferent, ©: 
__ {Bu r William Wiſeacre. 
'orld, As ſoon as my ſon is perfect in this art (which I hope 
, r þ will be in a year's time, for the boy is pretty apt) I de- 
„„ den he ſhall learn te ride the great hork (althé“ he i 
WO be 


not yet above twenty years old) if his mother, whoſe 
« darling he is, will venture him.” ; 8 1 N 
© Tots ernie, 
The humble petition of Benjamin Eaſie, Cent. 10634 
Seen, 5 e 
HA it was your petitioner's misfortune to walk 
p 1 to Hackney church laſt Sunday, where to His 


after great amazement he met witha ſoldier of your own trains ED 
ma: ing; the furls a fan, recovers a fan, and goes through the 
ents © whole exerciſe of it to admiration. This well-managed 

Bors * officer of yours has, to my knowledge, been the ruin of 


* above five youn gentlemen beſides myſelf, and ſtill goes 
on laying waſte wherefoever the comes, whereby the 
whole village is in great danger. Our humble requeſt is 
therefore, that this bold Amazon be ordered immediate - 
h to lay down her arms, vr that you would iſſue forth 

' an order, that we who have been thus injured may meet 


lav at the place of general rendezvous, and there be taught 
ays to manage our ſnuff-boxes in ſuch manner as we may be 


an equal match for her:: 42 ee eee 
% en, petitioner ſhall wer pray, ke. 


er No 1 35. 2 Saturday, Auguſt 4+ N rs 


; N Hon. Sat. 8. . 8. 
1 a : i 2 | | | „ þ P 41 F b 

[ CR OE Da, 
al- Expreſs your fFentiments with brevity. 


bel HAV E ſomewhere read of am eminent perſon, who | 
[ uſed in his private offices of devotion to give 3 to 
8 b eaven 
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heaven that he was born a Frenchman: for my own part 


: . | pate 
J look upon it as a peculiar bleſſing that I was born * fo 
Engliſhman. Among many other reaſons, I think my 1 
very happy in my country, as the language of it is won. 4 
derfully adapted to a man who is ſparing of his words, aud mad 
an enemy to loquacity. | | 5 of 


1 T have frequently reflected on my good fortune in tens 
this particular, I ſhall communicate to the public my ſpe· on 
culations upon the £7g/i/þ tongue, not doubting but they I the 


will be acceptable to all my curious readers. ha 
TuE English delight in ſilence more than any other £:. Wl nor 
ropean nation, if the remarks which are made on us by fo- guag 
reigners are true. Our diſcourſe is not kept up in conver- chor 


ſation, but falls into more pauſes and intervals than in our retre 
neighbouring countries; as it is obſerved, that the matter forn 
of our writings is thrown much cloſer together, and lis T 
is a narrower compaſs than is uſual in the works of foreign bear 
authors: for, to favour our natural taciturnity, when we Wl ve 
are obliged to utter our thoughts, we do it in the ſhorteſt Wl obſe: 
way we are able, and give as quick a birth to our concep- Wl guag 
tions as poſlible. 5 | h ate 
THis humour ſhews itſelf in ſeveral remarks that we la 
may make upon the £zgli/h language. As firſt of all by its Wl «the 
abounding in monoſyllables, which gives us an opportunity Wl were 
of delivering our thoughts in few ſounds. This indeed Bi ly m 
takes off from the elegance of our tongue, but at the ſame Fug 
time expreſſes our ideas in the readieſt manner, and conſe Wl whic 
quently anſwers the firſt deſign of ſpeech. better than the ¶ the | 
multitude of ſyllables, which make the works of other Wl nan 
languages more tuneable and ſonorous. Theſounds of our 1 
Engliſh words are commonly like thoſe of ſtring muſie, WM man 
ſhort and tranſient, which riſe and periſh_ upon a ſingle Wi preſe 
touch; thoſe of other languages are like the notes of wind Bi doub 
inſtruments, ſweet and ſwelling, and lengthened out into BY this 
variety of modulation. A „„ 
Ix the next place we may obſerve, that where the word retai 
are not monoſyllables, we often make them ſo, as much lemr 

as lies in our power, by our rapidity of pronunciation; As 
as it generally happens in moſt of our long words which Bl man: 
are derived from the Latin, where we contra the length tong 
of the ſyllables that gives them a grave and ſolemn, air in into 
their own language, to make them more proper for " fag 

| | | pate £ 
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part atch, and more conformable to the genius of our tongue. 
'n an This we may find in a multitude of words, as Jiberty, con- 
nyfel piracy, theatre, orater, SE: 3 | 
Won- ITE fame natural averſion to loquacity has of late years 
, and made a very conſiderable alteration in our language, 45 

aoling in one ſyllable the termination of our præter perfec 

me in I tenſe, as in the words,  drown'd, walk'd, arriv'd, for 
y pe. crowned, walked, arrived, which has very much disfigured 
they the tongue, and turned a tenth part of our ſinootheſt 

| words into fo many cluſters of conſonants. Thins is the 
r El. more remarkable, becauſe the want'of vowels in our lan- 
y fo- guage has been the general complaint of our politeſt au- 
nver- Wil thors, who nevertheleſs are the men that have made theſe 
n our retrenchments, and conſequently very much increaſed our 
latter former ſcarcity. | | | 


| lies 


Tals reflection on the words that end in ed, TI have 


reign Wl heard in converſation from one of the greateſt genius's this 
n we Bl zoe has produced. I think we may add to the foregoing 
teſt Wl obſervation, the change which has happened in our lan- 


__ 


guage by the abbreviation of ſeveral words that are termi- 
nated in eh, by ſubſtituting an g in the room of the laſt 


t we 


ſrllable, as in drowns, walks, arrives, and innumerable ' 
by its Bill © 


other words, which in the pronunciation of our fore-fathers 


unity Wl were drowzz2th, walketh, arriveth. This has wonderful- 
need ly multiplied a letter which was before too frequent in the 
fame Wi £:2/5/h tongue, and added to that hiſſing in our language, 
onle- Wl which is taken ſo much notice of by foreigners; but at 


n the Wil the ſame time humours our taciturnity, and eaſes us of 


other I many ſaperfluous ſyllables. | | 
f our I MIGHT here obſerve, that the ſame ſingle letter on 
auß, I many occaſions does the office of a whole word, and re- 
ingle I preſents the his and her of our fore-fathers. There is no 


wind 


Y doubt but the ear of a foreigner, which is the beſt judge in 
Into 


this caſe, would very much diſapprove of ſuch innovati- 
ens, which indeed we do ourſelves in ſome meaſure, by 
_ retaining the old terminations in writing, and in all the ſo- 
muc 


tion; 


— 


lemn offices of our religion. 3 
As in the inſtances I have given we have epitomized 


hich I many of our particular words to the detriment of our 
ngth Bi tongue, ſo on other occaſions we have drawn two words 
Ur n into one, which has likewiſe very much untuned our lan- 
r di-. guage, and clogged it with eonfonants, as ayn't, cart, 


atch, Vor. II. | ws + ſhai'ty 
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hat, won't, and the like, for may not, can not, ſhall nt, 
will not, & c. 5 f e 

IT is perhaps this humour of ſpeaking no more than ye 
needs muſt, which has ſo miſerably curtailed ſome of oy 
words, that in familiar writings and converſations they 
often loſe all but their firſt ſyllables, at in . rep. pi. 
#7:C9g. and the like; and as all ridiculous words make their in tl 
firſt entry into a language by familiar phraſes, I dare not 
anſwer for thele, that they will not in time be looked upon BMW... 
as a part of our tongue, We ſee ſome of our poets hare 
been ſo indiſcreet as to imitate Hudibras's doggrel exprel. 
ſions in their ſerious compoſitions, by thr owing out the No 
ſigns of our ſubſtantives, which are eſſential to the Engl | 
language. Nay, this humour of ſhortening our language 
had once run ſo far, that ſome of our celebrated authors, 
among whom we may reckon Sir Roger L'E ſtrange in par- A 
ticular, began to prune their words of all ſuperfluous let. | 
ters, as they termed them, in order to adjuſt the ſpelling to 
the pronunciation; which would have confounded all our A 
etymologies, and have quite deſtroyed our tongue. 

We may here likewiſe obſerve that our proper names, M 
when familiarized in Eugliſh, generally dwindle to mono-. 
ſyllables, whereas in other modern languages they receive Wſ: | 
| a ſofter turn on this occaſion, by the addition of a new ſyl· fro. 
able, Nick in Calian is Nicolini, Jack in French, Janit; ( (1, 
and fo of the reſt. : | « the 

THERE is another particular in our language which ß , had 
a great inſtance of our feugality in words, and that is the ¶ tho 
ſuppreſſing of ſeveral particles which muſt be produced in . 1,1, 
other tongues to make a ſentence intelligible : this often WW: trut 
perplexes the beſt writers, when they find the relatives WF (4, 
whom, which, or they, at their mercy whether they may WM an 
have admiſſion or not; and will rfever be decided till we WW tior 
have ſomething like an academy, that by the beſt authori- 
ties and rules, drawn from the analogy of languages, ſhall 
ſettle all controverſies between grammar and idiom. 

I Have only confidered our language as it ſhews the 
genius and natural temper of the Fugliſb, which is model, 
thoughtful and ſincere, and which perhaps may recom- 
mend the people, though it has ſpoiled the tongue. We 
might perhaps carry the {ame thought into other languages, 


and deduce a great part of what is peculiar to them 8 
1 | 5 N the 
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the genius of the people who ſpeak them. It is certain 
the light talkative humour of the French has not a little 
infected their tongue, which might be ſhewn by many in- 
ances; as the genius of the Italiaus, which is ſo much. 
addicted to muſic and ceremony, has moulded all their 
words and phraſes to thoſe particular, uſes. The ſtateli- 
i and gravity of the Spaniards ſhe ws itſelf to perfection 
in the ſolemnity of their language; and the blunt honeſt 
humour of the Germans ſounds better in the roughneſs of 
the High-Duich than it would in a politer tongue. C 
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A greater liar Parthia never bred. 


CCORDING to the requeſt of this ſtrange fellow, 
A I ſhall print the following letter, 


Mr SPECTATOR, | | 1 
SHALL without any manner of preface or apolo- 
1 gy acquaint you, that I am, and ever have been 
from my youth upward, one of the preateſt liars this 
' iſland has produced. I have read all the moraliſts upon 
the ſubje, but could never find any effect their diſcourle. . 
* had upon me, but to add to my misfortune by new 
' thoughts and ideas, and making me more ready in my 
language, and capable of ſometimes mixing ſeeming 
' truths with my improbabilities. With this | Exor pal- 
' fon towards falſhood in this kind, there does not live. 
an honeſter man or a ſincerer friend ; but my imagina- 
tion runs away with me, and whatever is ſtarted I have. 
ſuch a ſcene of adventures appear in an inſtant before 
me, that T cannot help uttering them, tho' to my imme- 
' diate confuſion, I cannot but know I am liable to be de- 
* teted by the firſt man I meet. | 1 

* Uron occaſion of the mention of the battle of Pal. 
ia, I could not forbear giving an account of a kinſ- 
man of mine, a young merchant who was bred at N 
ch, that had too much mettle to attend books of en- 
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© tries and accounts, when there was ſo active a ſcene n "9 
© the country where he refided, and followed the Czar u. "I 


6 a volunteer: this warm youth, born at the inſtant the « eld 


© thing was, ſpoke of, was the man who unhorſtd th, i. 10 
« Swediſh general, he was the occaſion that the Moſcovi Wi: rep 
kept their fire in ſo ſoldier like a manner, and brought , thin 
up thoſe troops which were covered from the enemy at the 


the beginning of the day; beſides this, he had at laft the eve 
good fortune to be the man who took count Piper. With , him 


c all this fire I knew my couſin to be the civileſt creature Wi | ot 
© in the world. He never made any impertinent ſhow of Wl: qua 
c his valour, and then he had an excellent genius for the tog 
« world in every other kind. I bad letters from him (here . unn 
I felt iv my pockets) that exactly ſpoke the Czar's chi. . eite 
© rafter which I knew perfectly well: and I could not that 
© forbear concluding, that I lay with his imperial majeſty Vol 
twice or thrice a week all the while he lodged at Deptford. Mt is a 
© What is worſe than all this, it is impoſlible to ſpeak io Ine 


me, but you give me ſome occaſion of coming out with I co 


© one lie or other, that has neither wit, humour, profpet fam 
of intereſt, or any other motive that I can think of in na- ſtrat 
© ture. The other day, when one was commending an e-. com 
eminent and learned divine, what - occaſion in the world BW verſ. 
had I to ſay, methinks he would look more venerable if he , dear 

f fair a man? I remember the company ſmile, WW nigh 
] have ſeen the gentleman fince, and he is coal black. l 
© have intimations every day in my life that no body believe 
me, and yet I am never the better. I was ſaying fome- 
thing the other day to an old friend at /7//'s coffee-houle, 
and he made me no manner of anſwer ; bat told me, that 
an acquaintance of Tuliy the orator having two or three 
times together ſaid to him, without receiving any an- 
ſwer, that upon his honour he was but that very month 
forty. years of age; Tully anſwered, Surely you think me 
the molt incredulous man in the world, if I don't be- 
lieve what you have told me every day this ten years. 
The miſchief of it is, I find myſelf wonderfully inclined 
© to have been preſent at every occurrence that is ſpoken 
© of before me; this has led me into many inconveniencite, 
thut indeed they have been the fewer, becauſe I am no 
« i1]-natured man, and never ſpeak things to any man'sdi: 
advantage. I never directly defame, but I do what * 


a 


Be 
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bad in the confequence, for J have often made a man ſay 
« ſuch and ſuch a lively expreſſion, who was born a mere 
© elder brother. When one has ſaid in my hearing, ſucir 


« one is no wifer than he ſhould be, I immediately have 


« replied, Now faith I can't fee that, he ſaid a very gocd 


thing to my lord fuch-a- one, upon fuch an occaſion, and 
the like, fuch an honeſt dolt as this has been watch'd in 


© every expreflion he uttered, upon my recomendation of 
© him and conſequently been ſubject to the more ridicule. 
once endeavoured to cure myſelf of this impertinent 
quality, and reſolved to hold my tongue for ſeven days 
together; I did fo, but then J had ſo many winks and 

{ unnecefſary diſtortions of my face upon what any body 
gelle ſaid, that I found I only forbore the expreſſion, and 
that I ſti IE lied in my heart to every man I met with. 
jou are to know one thing (which I believe you'll ſay 
is a pity, conſidering the ule I thould have made of it) 
Inerer travelled in my life; but I do not know whether 

I could have ſpoken of any foreign country with more 

( familarity than I do at preſent, in company who are 
' ſtrangers to me. [I have curſed the inns in Germany ; - 
' commended the brothels at Venice, the freedom of con- 
verſation in France; and, tho? I never was out of this 
dear town, and fifty miles about it, have been three 
nights together dogged by bravoes : for an intrigue with a 
*cardinal's miſtreſs at Rome. 5 . 

* It were endleſs to give you particulars of this'kind, - 
but I can aſſure you Mr SpRCTATen, there are about 
twenty or thirty of us in this town, I mean by this town, . 
' the cities of London and Weſtminſter ; I ſay there are in 
"town a ſufficient number of us to make a ſociety among 
* ourſelves; and fince-we eannot be believed. any longer, 
beg of you to print this my letter, that we may meet 
together, and be under ſuch a regulation as there may 
be no occaſion for belief or confidence among us. If you 
' think fit we might be called the Hiſtoriant, for liar is be- 
' come a very harſh word. And that a memben of the ſa- 
| ciety may not hereafter be ill received by the reſt of the 
world, 1 defire you would explain a little this fort of 

men, and not let us Hiſtorians be ranked, as we are in 
' theimaginations of ordinary people, amongcommon liars, 
*make-bater, impoſtors and incendiaries. For your in- 

Y R 3 ; 6 {ruction--: 
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ſtruction herein, you are to know that ar hiſtorian i 
converſation is only a perſon of ſo pregnant a fancy, thy 
he cannot be contented with ordinary occurrences. | 
know a man of quality of our order, who is of the wrons 
ſide of forty-three, and has been of that age, according 
to Tully's jeſt, for ſome years ſince, whole vein is upon 
the romantic. Give him the leaſt occaſion, and he ui ca 
tell you ſomething fo very particular that happened in i or 
ſuch a year, and in ſuch a company, where, by tlie by, vu r 
preſent ſuch a one, who was made afterwards ſuch ; 
thing. Out of all theſe circumſtances, in the beſt lan. : 
guage in the world, he will join together, with ſuch pro WIN? 
bable incidents an account that ſhews a perſon of the 


deepeſt pcnetration, the honeſteſt mind, and withal ſome- 4 
thing fo humble when he ſpeaks of himſelf, that you 
would admire. Dear Sir, why ſhould this be lying! ther 
is nothing ſo inſtructive. He has withal the graveſt af 
pect; ſomething ſo very venerable and great! Another . 
of theſe hiſtorians is a young man whom we would tale 
in, though he extremely wants parts; as people ſend 8 
children (before they can learn any thing) to ſchool, tt 7 
keep them out of harm's way. He tells things whid | 
have nothing at all in them, and can neither pleaſe not I 7 
diſpleaſe, but merely take up your time to no manner... 
purpoſe, no manner of delight; but he is good- nature vin 
and does it becauſe he loves to be ſay ing ſomething t zutört 
you, and entertain yo.. Lean 
© I COULD name you a ſoldier that hath done very gra he do 
© things without ſlaughter; he is prodigiouſly dull and ſou Tuer. 
* of head, but what he can ſay is for ever Talſe, ſo that : 3 
c muſt have him. | N 
© Give me leave to tell you of one more who is a Jo ceat. 
er, he is the moſt afflicted creature in the world, l maſte 
what happened between him and a great beauty fou pow 


A A A a «a A 


© he has ſuch a prodipious intelligence he Knows all ti 


ever be known. Yet again he comforts himſelf, Zo that! 
the jade her woman. If money can keep the fut tru) ul f 
I will do it, the T mortgage every acre; Anthony , contei 
Cleopatra for that; all for love, and the world well i Fn 
© Tyrx, Sir, there is my little merchant, honeſt WM tne; 
digo of the Change, there is my man for lok and gen their 
there is tare and tret, there is lying all round the glob think, 
ters. 


6 Freili 
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« French are doing, and what we intend or ought to intend, 
« and has it from ſuch hands. But alas, whither am I 
running! While I complain, whilteI remonſtrate-to you, 
even all this is a lie, and there is not one ſuch perſon of 
quality, lover, ſoldier, or merchant as I have now de- 
4 ſcribed in the whole world, that I know of, But I will 
catch myſelf once in my life, and in ſpite of nature ſpeak 


e u 

= one truth, to wit, that I am, | = 

„vn r 95 = Tour moſt humble ſervant, &c. 

ſuch 1 | %y OO 

t lan- 5 ; Wh ER 

h pro. Ne 127. Tueſday, Auguſt 7. 

of the | 7 : 

ſome At hæc etiam ſerois ſemper libera fuerunt, timerent gau- 
derent, dolerent ſuo potius quam alterius arbitrio. 

! there 4 1 Torr. Epiſt. 

eſt af | | 9991 # 

nother Even ſlaves were always at liberty to fear, rejoice, and 

d take grieve, at their vun rather than another's pleaſure. 

ol, In is no ſmall concern to me, that I find ſo many com- 

Which plaints from that part of mankind whoſe portion it is 

mY to live in ſervitude, that thoſe whom they depend upon 


will not allow them to be even as happy as their condition 
will admit of. There are, as thele unhappy correſpondents 
inform me, maſters who are offended at a chearful coun- 
tenance, and think a ſervant is broke looſe from them, if 
Feu be does not preſerve the utmoſt awe in their preſence. 


tured, 
ing to 


d fog There is one who ſays, if he looks ſatisfied, his maſter aſks 
at VO hin what makes him ſo pert this morning; if a little ſoar, 

„bark you, ſirrah, are you not paid your wages? The poor 
4 5 creatures live in the moſt extreme miſery together: the 


maſter knows not how to preſerve reſpect, nor the ſervant 
how to give it. It ſeems this perſon is of fo ſullen a nature, 
that he knows but little ſatisfation in the midſt of a plen- 
tiful fortune, and ſecretly frets to ſee any appearance of 
content, in one that lives upon the hundredth part of his 
ell 0 income, who is unhappy in the poſſeſſion of the whole. 
eſt In Unealy perſons, who cannot poſleſs their own minds, vent 


fhould 
Ea 
truſt 
ny u 


got their ſpleen upon all. who depend upon them; which I 
6 i think, is expreſſed in a lively manner in the following let- 
a" "il ters. | 55 Y ny | 
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ER: dust a, 1h, 
c JH AVE read your Spectator of the third of the laſt 
* .* month, and with I had the happineſs of being pre. 
© ferred to ſerve ſo good a maſter as Sir Ro SER. The 
character of my maſter is the very reverſe of that good 
and gentle knight's. All his directions are given, and 
his mind revealed by way of contraries: as when any 
thing is to be remembered, with a peculiar caſt of fice 
he cries, Be ſure to forget now, If I am to make haſte 
back, Don't come theſe tuo hours ; be ſure to call by 
the way upon ſome of your companions, Then another 
excellent way of his is, if he ſets me mw thing to do, 
which he knows maſt neceſſarily take up half a day, he 
calls ten times in a quarter of an hour to know whether 
I have done yet. This is his maner; and the fame per. 
verſeneſs runs through all his actions, according as the 
circumſtances vary. Beſides all this, he is ſo ſuſpicious, 
that he ſubmits himſelf to the drudgery of a fpy. He is 
as unhappy himfelf as he makes his fervants : he is con- 


No 13. 


| liberty than as a goaler and a priſoner. He lays traps 
for faults, and no ſooner makes a diſcovery, but falls in- 
to ſuch a language, as I am wore aſhamed of for eoming 
from him, than for being directed to me. This, Sir, is 
a ſhort ſketch of a maſter J have ſerved upwards of nine 
years; and though I have never wronged him, I confek 
my diſpair of pteaſmg him has very much abated my 
endeavour to do it If you will give me leave to ſteal 
a ſentence out of my maſter's Clarendon, Telhall tell you 
my caſe in a word, Being uſed worſe than F deſerued, I 

cared leſs to deſerve well than I had done. 

Tam, STR, your humble ſervant, 

e RKRalLrRH VAI ET. 
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Dear Mr nern,, . 

I AM the next thing to a lady's woman, and am un- 
der both my lady and her woman. I am 6 uſed by 
them both that I ſhould be very glad to ſee them in the 
© SPECTER. My lady herſelf is of no mind in the world, 


K 


Cc 


_ © ard for that reaſon her woman. is of twenty minds in 4 
© wonent. My lady is one that never knows what. mY 
? 6- wil | 


ſtantly watching us, and we differ no more in pleaſure and 
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« with herſelf: ſhe pulls on and puts off every thing the 
« wears twenty times before ſhe refolves upon it for that 
day. I ſtand at one end of the room, and reach things 
© to her woman. When my lady aſks for'a thing, I hear 
© and have half brought it, when the woman meets me in 
4 the middle of the room to receive it, and at that inſtant 
© ſhe ſays, no, ſhe will not have it. Then Igo back, and 
her woman comes up to her, and-by this time ſhe will 
have that, and two or three things more in an inſtant - 
the woman and I run to each other; I am loaded and 
delivering the things to her, when my lady fays ſhe wants 
none of all theſe things, and we are the dulleſt dreatures 
(in the world, and ſhe the unhappieſt woman living, for 
{ ſhe ſhan't be dreſt in any time. Thus we ſtand not 
' knowing what to do, when our good lady with all the 
' patience in the world tells us as plainly as the can ſpeak, 
that ſhe will have temper becauſe we have no manner of 
H underſtanding ; and begins again to dreſs, and fee if 


we can find out of ourſelves what we are to da. When. 


the is dreſſed ſhe goes to dinner, and after ſnhe has diſ- 
liked every thing there, ſhe calls for her coach; then 
commands jt in again, and then ſhe willl not go out atall, 
© and then will go too, and orders the chariot. Naw, good 
© Mr SpECTER, I deſire you would in the behalf ot all 
* wha ſerve fraward ladies, give out in your paper, that 
nothing can be done without allowing tine for it, and 
that one cannot be back again with what one was ſent. 
for, if one is ealled back before one can go a ſtep for 
that they want. And if you plea let them know that 
fall miſtieſſes are as like as all ſervants. * N 


Jam your loving friend, 


ParIENcER Gippr. 

Tusk are great calamities; but I met the other day 
n the five fields towards Chelſea, a pleaſanter tyrant than 
ther of the above repreſented. A fat fellow was puffing 
on in his open waiſtcoat ; a boy of fourteen in a livery, 
carrying after him his cloke, upper coat, hat, wig, and 
word. The poor lad was ready to ſink with the weight, 
and could not keep up with his maſter, who turned back 
1 err 
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every half furlong, and wondered what made the lu 
young dog lag behind. ._. 1 reds 
Turk is ſomething very unacountable, that people 
cannot put themſelves in the condition of the perſons be. Mute Þ 
low them, when they conſider the commands they give, 
But there is nothing more common, than to ſee a felloy Much p 
(who, if he were reduced to it, would not be hired hy ofit vic 
any. man living) lament that he is troubled with the moſt 
worthleſs dogs in nature. | wo or eve 
Ir would, perhaps, be running too far out of comma n com 
life to urge, that he who is not maſter of himſelf and tis r tr 
own paſſions, cannot be a proper maſter of another. Aqu ert al 
nimity in a man's own, words and actions, will eaſily diffuſe lelerve 
itſelf thro' his whole family. Pamphilio has the happiet P*) ( 
| houſhold of any man I know, and that proceeds from tle g to 
humane regard he has to them in their private perſons, 2 ration, 
well as in reſpect that they are his ſervants. If there be n * 
any occaſion, wherein they may in themſelves be ſuppoſed other c 
to be unfit to attend their maſter's concerns, by reaſon cf Jaid, hy 


an attention to their own, he is ſo good as to place bim- itty 1 
ſelf in their condition; I thought it very becoming in him, ewe 
when at dinner the other day he made an apology for want Met tl 
of more attendants. He ſaid, One of my footmen is gon nd I \ 
to the wedding of his ſiſter, and the other I don't expel at the 
to wait, beæcauſe his father died but two days ago. T = 6 
: | N am ſi 

| | 133 drank 
N?%-138. ⸗Wedneſday, Auguſt 8. 7 
Utitur in re non dubia teſlibus non neceſſariig ben ! 

| | Tull. biche 

n a | the pur 

He uſes unneceſſary proofs in an indiſputable point. *. 

5 : | elt Or 
NE meets now and then with perſons who are er- birth a 
tremely learned and knotty in expounding clear . fam 
caſes. Tully tells us of author that ſpent ſome pages to voked | 
prove that generals could not perform the great enterpr: IT is 
zes which have made them ſo illuſtrious, if they had not had Wl.” the 
men. He aſſerted alſo, it ſeems, that a miniſter at home, antial 
no more than a commander abroad, could do any thing 4 man 
without other men were his inſtruments and Om 22 
| f 3 an 
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On this occaſion he produces the example of Themiſtocler, 
Pericles, Cyrus, and Alexander himſelf, whom he denies to 
have been capable of effecting what they did, except they 
ad been followed by others. It is pleaſant enough to ſee 
uch perſons contend without opponents, and triumpli withs 
oft victory. | | | * c | 

Taz author above-mentioned by the orator is placed 
for ever in a very ridiculous light, and we meet every day 
in converſation ſuch as deſerve the ſame kind of renown, 
vr troubling thoſe with whom they converſe with the like 


. ertainties. The - perſons that I have always thought to 
Fn elerre the higheſt admiration in this kind are your ordi- 


nary ſtory-tellers, who are moſt religiouſly careful of keep- 
Ing to the truth in every particular circumſtance of a nar- 
ration, whether it concern the main end, or not. A gentle- 


Hy man whom 1 had the honour to be in company with the 
of; tber day, upon ſome occaſion that he was pleaſed to take, 
n of id, he remembered a very pretty repartee made by a very 


itty man in King Charles's time upon the like occaſion. I 
remember (ſaid he, upon entering into the tale) much a 
bout the time of Oats's plot, that a couſin- german of mine 
nd I were at the Bear in Holburn: no, I am out, it was 
at the Cro/I-keys; but Fack Thomſon was there, for he was 
very great with the gentleman who made the anſwer. But 
I am ſure it was ſpoken ſome where thereabouts, for we 
frank a bottle in that neighbourhood every evening: but 
no matter for all that, the thing is the fame; bur—— _ 

Hz was going on to ſettle the geography of the jeſt 
ben I left the room, wondering at this odd turn of head 
lich can play away its words, with uttering nothing to 
tie purpoſe, ſtill obſerving its own impertinencies, and yet 
proceeding in them. I do not queſtion but he informed the 
ſt of his audience, who had more patience than I, of the 
th and parentage, as well as the collateral alliances of 


2 his family, who made the repartee, and of him who pro- 
« to oked him to it. ; 


Ir is no ſmall misfortune to any who have a juſt value 
for their time, when this quality of being ſo very circum- 

antial, and careful to be exact, happens to ſhew itſelf in 
a man whoſequality obliges them to attend his proofs, that 
ts now day, and the like. But this is augmented when 
one fame genius gets into authority, as it often does. Nay, 
I have 
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I have known it more than once aſcend the very pulyit 
One of this ſort taking it in his head to be a great admim 
of Nr Tillotſon and Dr Beveriage, never failed of proying 
out of theſe great authors, things which no man livin 
would have denied him upon his own fingle authoriy, 
One day, reſolving to come to the point in hand, he ſaid 
According to that excellent divine, I will enter upon the 
matter, or in his words, in his fifteenth ſermon of th 
Folio edition, page 150. 5 1 
I. SEAL L briefly explain the words, and then coiſ. 
der the matter contained in them, | 
T Hrs honeſt gentleman needed not one would think, 
ſtrain his modeſty ſo far as to alter his deſign of enteriy 
upon the matter, to that of briefly explaining. But ſo l 
was, that he would not even be contented with that a». 7 
thority, but added alſo the other divine to ſtrengthen hy ip ö 
method, and told us, with the pious and learned Dr 3M; / 1 
veridge, page ath of his 9th volume, I ſhall endeavor i , 
male it as plain as I can from the words which I bam 2 
no read, wherein for that purpoſe we ſhall conſider —.. * 
This Wiſearce was reckoned by the pariſh, who did no.“ 
underſtand him, a moſt excellent preacher; but that þ 3 
read too much, and was ſo humble that he did not tril * 
enough to his own parts. | 
NexT to theſe ingenious gentlemen, who argue fo 
what no body can deny them, are to be ranked a fort d 
people who do not indeed attempt to prove inſignificat 
things but are ever labouring to raiſe arguments with ya 
about matters, you will give up to them without the leal 
controverſy. One of theſe people told a geitleman who {ai 
he ſaw Mr ſuch-a-one go this morning at nine o'clock to 
wards the Cravel. Pits, Sir, J muſt beg your pardon ft 
that, for tho' I am very loth to have any diſpute with you 
yet I muſt take the liberty to tell you it was nine when! 
ſaw him at St James's. When men of this genius at 
pretty far gone in learning, they will put you to provethit 
ſnow is white, and when you are upon that topic, can ff 
that there is really no ſuch thing as colour in nature; in4 
word, they can turn what little knowledge they have int 
4 ready capacity of raiſing doubts; into a capacity ot be 
ing always frivolous and always unanſwerable. It was! 
tin 
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mim e other holds the paite - 
A DVERTISEM ENT. 


he Cynic ſaid, Oue of,theſs fellows is milking 'a ram, and 


De exerciſe of he ſuu box, according to the moſt fu- 
0 enable airs and motions, in oppoſition to the exerciſe of 


f the 
Charles Lillic's perfirmer at the corner of Beaufort-build- 
ngs in the Strand, and attendance. given for the benefit of 
he young merchant about the exchange for two hours every 
day at nom, except Saturdays, at a toy: ſhop near Garraway's 
ofechouſe. There will be likewiſe taught the ceremony of 
the ſnuff- box, vr rules for offering ſuuſf to à ſtranger, a 
friend, or a miſtreſi, according to the degrees of familiarity 
vr diſiance; with an explanation of the careleſs, the ſcorn- 
ful, the polite, and the ſurly pinch, and the geſtures proper 
0 each of then. )) 
N. B. The undertaker: does not queſtion. but in à fhort- 
tim: to have formed a body of regular ſnuff- boxes ready to 
meet and make head againſt all the regiments of fant which 
tave been lately diſciplined, and are now in mhtion. . T 
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4 era ghoria radices agi, atque etiam propagatur. Ficta 
omnia celeriter, tanquam floſculi, dectduat, nes ſimum- 
latum poteſt quidquan eſſe digturnum.  - Tur. 


True glory takes root, and 2 alli falſe pretences, 
lize flowers, fall to the ground; nor can any counterfeit 
laſt long. 24 I mats iu 5 14 10 +1 ra > 
103 Toft 6236] $724: 455 E te 7225.41 21g ated 1 
{ NF all che affections which attend human life, tlie love 
of glory is the moſt ardent. According as this is 
ultivated in princes, it produces the greateſt good 


ons received from education only, it creates an ambitious 
rather than a noble mind; where it is the natural bent of the 
princess inclination, it proinpts him to the purſuit of things 
va. It; - ED S 3 truly 


wo diſput ants of chis impertiuent and laborious kind that 


he fan, will be taught ibith the beſt plain or perfumed ſnuff, 


k 
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truly glorious. The two greateſt men now in Europe, lat 
cording to the common acceptation of the word Great) ax 
Lewis king of France, and Peter emperor of Nuſſia. by 
it is certain that all. fame docs :not-ariſe from the pradire 
of virtue, it is, methifks, no unpfeaſing amuſement to ei. 
amine the glory of theſe petentates, and diſtinguiſh that 
which is empty, periſhing and frivolons, from what is {. 
lid, laſting, and important. Lewis of France had his in- 
fancy attended by crafty and worldly men, who made ex. 


tent of territory the moſt glorious inſtance of power, au 


miſtook the ſpreading of fame for the acquifition of honour, 

| "The young monarch's. heart was by ſuch converſftih 
eaſily deluded into a fondneſs fer vain-glory, and upon 
thefe unjuſt principles to form or fall in with table pro- 
jets of invaſion, rapine. murder, and all the guitts that᷑ at- 
tend war when it is unjaſt. At the ſame time this tyranny 
was laid, ciences and arts were encouraged in the moſt ge 
nerous manner, as if men of higher faculties were to be 
bribed to permit the maſſacre of the reſt of the world. E. 
very ſuperſtructure which the court of Frauce built upon 
their firſt defigns, which were in themſelves vicious, wa 
ſuitable to its falſe foundation. Phe o ſtentation of liches, 
the vanity of equipage, ſfame of poverty, and ignorance of 
, modeſty, were the common arts of life; *the generors love 
of one woman was changed into gallantry for all the (ex, 
and friendſhips among men turned into commerces of inte- 
reſt, or mere profeſſions. Hhile theſ2-were the rules of life, 
perjuries in the prince, and a general corruption of man- 
nere im the ſubjett, were the ſnares i which France has en. 
tailed all her neighbours. "With ſuch falſe. colours bare 
the eyes of Lewis been enchanted, from the debau7.ery 
of his early youth, to the ſuperſtition of his preſent old 
age. Hence it is, that be has the patience to have ſta- 
tues erected to his proweſs, his-valoor, his fortitude; and in 
the ſoftneſſes and luxury of a court to be applanded for mag- 
-nanimity and enterpmze in military atchievements. 
ENTER ALEXOWITZ-of Kuſſia, 'when he came t 
years of manhood, though he found himſelf emperor of 2 
vaſt and numerous people, maſter of an endleſs territory, 


abſolute commander of the lives and fortunes of his ſub- 
jects, in the midſt of this unbounded power and greatneß, 
turned his thoughts upon himſelf ang. * 


virtue 
we. 
prefer 
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Sordid ignorance and a brute manner of life this generous 
prince beheld and contemned from the light of his -owm 


genius. His judgment ſuggeſted this to him, and bis cou-- 


rage prompted hin to amend it. In order to this, he did 
not ſend to the nation from whence the reſt of the world 


bas borrowed its politeneſs, but himſelf. left his diadem t 


jearn the true way to glory and honour, and application to 


uſeful arts, wherein to employ the laborious, the ſimple, the 


honeft part of bis: people Mechanic employments and o- 
perations-were-very jultly the objects of hĩs favour and ob- 
krvation. With this glorious intention he travelled into 
forcigg nations in an obſcure manner, above receiving little 
bonours where he ſojourned, but prying into what was of 


more conſequence, their arts of peace and war. By this. 


means has this great prince laid the foundation of a great 


and laſting fame, by perſonal labour, perſonal knowledge, 


perſonal valour. It would be injury to any of antiquity to 


name them with him. Who, but himſelf, ever left a throne 
ta learn to {it in it with more grace? Who ever thought 


himſelf mean in abſolute power, till he had learned to uſe 


I 


Ir we conſider this wonderful perſon, it is. perplexity ta 


kiow where to begin his encomium. Others may in a me- 
tiphorical or philoſophic ſenſe be ſaid to command them- 
elves, but this emperor is alſo literally under his own com- 
mand. How generous and how good was his entering his 


own name, as a private man in the army he raiſed, that none 


in it might expect to out · run the ſteps with which he him 
kif advanced? :By ſuch mea ſures this godlike prince Jearn- - 


ed to conquer, learned to uſe his conqueſts. How terrible 


bas he appeared in battie, how gentle in victory? Shall then 


the baſe arts of the: Frenchmam be held polite, and the ho - 


teſt labours of the NRuſſan barbarous? No: : barbarity is 
the ignorance of true honour, or placing any thing inſtead 
of it. The unjuſt prince is ignoble and barbarous, the good 


— 


prince only renowned and glorious. 


Tuouo n men may impoſe upon themſelves what they 


pleate by their corrupt imaginations, truth will ever keep 


its ſtation; and as glory is nothing elſe but the ſhadow ot 


üttue, it will certainly diſappear at the departure of vir- 
we. But how carefully ought the true notions of it to be 
preſerred, and how induſtrious ſhould we be to encourage 

| 82 | WE 
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any impulſes towards it? The Weſtminſter ſchool-boy thy 
ſaid the other day he could not ficep or play for the coloy 
in the hall, ought to be free from receiving a blow for . 

Bur let us conſider what is truly glorious according ty 
the author I have to-day quoted in the front of my pape, 

THe perfection of glory, fays Tully, conſiſts in thek 
three particulars: That he people lode us; that "they ha 
confidence in us; that being effefted with a certain admirg. 
tion towards us, they think we deſerve honenr. I his wa 
ſpoketi of greatneſs in a commonwealth : but if one wer 
to form a notion of conſummate! glory under our conftity, 
tion, one muſt add to theſe above mentioned felicities, : 
certain neceſſary inexiſtence, and difreliſh of all the ref 
without the prince's favour. He ſhould, methinks, hay 
riches, power, honour, command, glory; but, riches, 


power, honour, command and glory ſhould have ne charms, 


but as accompanied with the aſfection of his prinee. H. 
ſhould, methinks, be popular becauſe a favourite, and 1 
tavourite becauſe popular. Were it not to make the cha. 
racter too imaginary, I would give him ſovereignty over 
ſome foreign territory, and make him eſteem that an empty 
addition without the. kind regards of his own prince. One 
may merely have an idea of a man thus compoſed and di- 
cumſtantiated, and if he were fo made for power without 


an incapacity of giving jealouſy, he would be altb gloriou 


without poſſibility of receiving difgrace. Fhis humility 
and this importance muſt make his glory hnmortalt. 


THesE thoughts are apt to draw me beyond the uſual 


length of this paper, but if I could ſuppoſe ch'; rhapſadies 


could out · live the common fate of ordinary things,'I would 
gay theſe {ketches and faint images of glory were drawn in 


Auguſt 1711, when John duke of Marlborough made that 


" memorable march, wherein he took the French lines, with: 


aut bloodſhed. e TOR 6M ; 


14 


and 


0 140. T. Hi F 8 P E. AT OR. | 209. | 
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No. 140. Friday, Auguſt 10. 


ä caris nunc huc nunc dividit illuc.. : OS 
| Vigo. An. 4 v. 265. | 


This way and Hat he turns ; Bis. anxious uind. Dv. DE N. 1 


HEN I. acquaint my- reader, that I have many e o 
W ther letters not yet acknowledged, I. believe he 
will own, what I have a mind he ſhould believe, that I 
have no ſmall charge upon me, but am a perſon. of ſome - 
conſequence in this world. I ſhall therefore employ the pre- 
{at hour. only, inreading petitions, in. the order ie | 


25 SPECTATOR; + | 

HAVE loſt ſo much time — as, that 1 deſire, ; 
©] the receipt hereof, you would fit down immediately, 
and give me. your anſwer. I would -know-of you whe- 
ther a pretender f. mine really loves me. As well as I - 

' can, 1 will-deſcribe his manners- When. he ſees me he 
is always talking of conſtaney, but vouckſifes to vilit me 
© but once a fortnight, and, then is always in- haſte to be 
gone. When I am fick, I hear; he ſays; he. is. mightily - 
«concerned, but. neither comes nor ſends, . becauſe, as he 
tells his acquaintance.with-a ſigh, he does not care-to lct - 
© me know. all the power I have over-himy and how im- 
poſſible it .is for him to live without me. When be leaves 
the town, he. writes once in fix weeks, delires to hear 
from me, . of the torment of abſence, ſpeaks of 
flames, tortures, languiſhing and ecſtaſies. He has the 
cant of. an impatient lover, but keeps the pace of a luke - 
© warm one. You know I muſt not go faſter than he does, 
and to move. at this rate is as tedious as counting a great 

clock. But you muſt know he is rich, and my mother 
gays, As lie is ſlow he is ſure; he will love me long, if 
che loves me little: * I appeal to you whether * loves > 


bat all. 
Your neglefted N fer baut, $4 
Lydia: Novell... 
CAL L thiſe fellows avho have money are extremely 8 
and cold; pray; fir, tell 00s = 9. Ms - 
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I. SPECTATOR, 1 | 
1 HAVE been delighted with nothing more througb 
the whole courſe of your writings, than the ſubſtan. 

tial account 2 lately gave of wit, and I could wifh you 
would take ſome other opportunity to expreſs further the 
corrupt taſte the age has run into; which I am chief 
apt £9 attribute to the prevaleney of a few popular au. 
thors, whoſe merit in ſome reſpects. has given a finction 
to their faults in others. Thus the imitators of Mito 
ſeem to place all the excellency of that fort of writing 
either in the uncouth or antique words, or fomething elt 
which was highly vicious, though pardonable, in that 
great man. The admirers of what we call point, or 
turn, look upon it as the particular happineſs to which 
Cowley, Ovid, and others, owe their reputation, andthere- 


proper and natural does not ſeem to be the queſtion with 
them, but by what means a quaint antitheſis may be 
brought about, how one word may be made to look two 
ways, and what will be the confequence of a forced allu- 
fion. Now, tho* ſuch authors appear to me to reſembbe 
thoſe who make themſelves fine, inſtead of being well- 
dreſſed, or graceful; yet the miſchief is, that theſe beau- 
ties in them, which J call blemiſhes, are thought to pro- 
ced from luxurianee of fancy, and overflowing of good 
ſenſe : in one word, they have the character of being 
tod witty; but if you would acquaint the world they 
are not witty at all, you would, among gzany others, 
Tr 
| BE e 


Your moſt benevolent reader, 


K b. 


t AM a young woman, and reckoned pretty, therefore 
I you'll pardon me that I trouble you to decide 2 
wager between me aud a c9uſtn of mine, who is always 
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Lir, is R porn wal. a ſingle or a double þ ? 


wil ain, 8 JE, * 3.1 
m. 5 „ Tour very humble forvant; 

0⁰ 4 . r , ne Betty Saunter. 
he | ROO Cot oo Tag. * 
fly FPR. 77. Garch le, To- 5 8 kind querift, an 
6. . /:2ve it at Mr Lillie's, . 7 angel carei to be novum in _— 
on thing at all. 1221 01 

on 0 em, Sir, gain, your humble frvant. 
vg 1 8 941 a 3 5 ( ue 16 71492 #1: MH ww 
le Eg SPECTATOR; / g ä t x 

at MUST needs tell 786 Nhete are eben „f your "RE 


or 1 pers [do not much like. You are often ſo nice there 
ich is no enduring you, and fo learned there is ho underſtand- 
e- ing you. WH" 1220 790 to do with our ey if 


ſt . . 7 our Bumble ſeroant, * 
th | | IEEE WEELE EE F; \ Partheno e. 
be Mr Srzeruforz ke ln . 


vo AST night — was al ing in bi. totes: 1 met a 
E couple of f friends: * re Fuck, ſays one of 
ble . Fr let us go drink n glafs ging! hh” 25 am fir for 
. nothing elſe. This put me upon reffecking on the many 
u- miſcarriages which happen in converfation over wine, 
0. when men go to the bottle to remove ſuch humours as it. 
od only ftirs up and awakens. "This I could not attribute 
0s more to any thing than to the humour of putting com- 


ey pany upon others, which men do not like themſelves. 
5 Pray, Sir, declare it in Vor- papers, that be Who is * 


a roubleſome companion to himſelf, wilt not be an a 

able one to others, Let people reaſon themſelves into 

good humour, , before they impoſe themſelves upon their 
friends. Pray, Sir, be as eloquent as you can upon this 
' lubje&t, and do human life ſo much good, as to argue 

powerfully, that it is not every one that can ſwallow, 

{ I 

who is fit to drink a glaſs of wine. 

TI | ＋ ur Sarto bumble fervint. 5 


80 T THIS mor ning yo my, eye upon your paper concerns 
: LY the EX PENCE of time. You are very. oblig 
4 be women, eſpecially thoſe who are nat young, 7 N aſt 


—— by touching fo Ju y upon gaming; - therefore, 
I hope 


contradiding one becauſe he underſtands Latin. Pray | 


1 


* breeding ;. who, as ſoon. as the ombre · table is called frr, 
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I hope you do not think it wrong to employ a little 
« leiſure time in that diverſion; but. I ſhould be glad to 
hear you ſay ſomething-upon the behaviour of ſome of 
the female gameſter̃s 5 | 
© I nave. obſerved ladies, who in all other reſpeas-are 
gentle, good-humoured, and the very pinks of good. 


c and ſet down. to their bufincls, are immediately tranſi. 
© grated into the verieſt waſps in nature. e 

© You muſt. know T-keep my temper, and win their 
money: but am out of countenance to take it, jt make 
them ſo very uneaſy. Be pleaſed, dear Sir, to inſtruc 
them to laſe with a better grace, and you will oblige. 
fag „ Gi fo ern f 5 1 Tauns, Rachel Baſſp. 
AM $SpECTATORS. ; 50 


+ Y OUR kindneſs to Eleonora, in one of your pa pers, He 
c has given me encouragement to do myſelf the e 
© honour of writing to you. The great regard you have Bil | / 
©: fo often expreſſed for the inſtruction and improvement of 
c our. ſex, will, I hope, in your own opinion, ſufficiently : 
©. excuſe me from making an apology: for the. impertinence. No. 
© of this letter. The great. deſire I have to embelliſ my Bl © 
© mind with. ſome of-thole: graces which you ſay are ſo be- ED 
coming, and Which you aſſert reading, helps us to, ha WW 9 
made me uneaſy till Lam put in à capacity of attaining i 
them: this, Sir, I ſhall never think . myſelf in, till you Pl: 
«ſhall. be pleaſed to recommend 0 me. author or authors. Tn 
to my peruſal. „ 5 RY + . e 1. 
3 25 — ur indeed, when I firſt caſt my, eye. on Efe. 7 k 
© on0ra's letter, thet. I ſhould have had no occaſion tor A i 
« requeſting it of you; but to my very great concern, |. * 
„found, on the peruſal.of that /peator, I was cntitely or a g 
„ diſappointed,, and am as much at a; loſs how to make. WF © 
c ule.of my time for that end as ever. Pray, Sir, oblige 1 Wa 
me at:leaſt with one ſcene, as you were. pleaſed to en: and kat 
I tertain Eleonora with your prologue. .1 write to you not. oo ne 
*- only my, own ſentiments, but alſo thoſe of ſeveral others 1 
of my acquaintance, who are as little pleaſed with the OP 
ordinary manner of ſpending one's time as myſelf: and. and di 
_ ©iF a fervent deſire after knowledge, aud a great ſenſe of Wi, "Wa 
© our preſent ignorance, may be thought a good-prelage al te 


«© and earneſt af improvement, you may look upon. your 
= | e | c time 
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| time you ſhall beſtow in anſwering. this requeſt not thrown 
tle « away to no purpoſe. And Feain't but add, that unleſs 
% vou have a particular and mors than ordinary regard for 
( £/:0ncra, I have a better title to your favour than ſhe ; 


© ſince I do not content myſelf with a tea - table reading of 


are vour papers, but it is my entertainment very often when 
« alone in my cloſet. To ſhew' you I am capable of in- 
", il « provement, and hate flattery, T'acknowtedge Ido not like 
n. < foine of your papers: but even there I am readier to calt 
5 in queſtion my on ſhallow uuderſtanding than Mr Spzc- 
ir Wl raronk's profound jadgment. z | 


les I am, Sir, your already (and in hopes of 
uct | _ being more your): obliged ſeroant, 


| Tas laſt: letter is written with ſo urgent and ſerious an 
„ar, that I cannot but think it incumbent upon me to com- 
the ply with her commands, which I fkall.do very ſuddenly. b 

Te. | wp 25 8 98 
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Pleaſrire no more ariſes from the ear: 


22 preſent emptineſs of the town, 1 have ſeveral ap- 


0 | plications from the lower part of the players, to ad- 

mit. ſuffering to paſs for acting. They in a very oblig · 
ay ing terms deſire me. to let a fall on the. ground, a ſtumble, 
te. ora good flap on the back, be reekonal? a jeſt. Theſe 


gambols I ffrall telerate for a ſeaſon, becauſe F hope the e- 
and taſte return to: to /n. The method, ſome time ago, was 


above eye- light, with rope dancers and tumblers; which 
was a way diſereet enough, bec auſe it prevented confuſion, 


the body is capable of, from thoſe who were to repreſent 
all the paſſions to which the mind is ſubject. But tho? this 


— ee yr ꝗ — — ES ee 
” — — 0 Ges ==. oo Fx. = = 


it cannot continue longer than tilł the people of condition 


to entertain that · part of the audience wlio have no faculty 


and diftinguiſhed ſuch as coul d ſhow all the poſtures which 
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vos prudently, ſettled, corporeal and intellectual aden 
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ought to be kept at a ſtill wider diſtance than to aper 


on the fame ſtage at all; for which reaſon, I muſt propose 
ſome methods for the. improvement of the Bear- garden, h wit 
diſiniſſing all the bodily actors to that quarter. to h 
In caſes of greater moment, where men appear in public, N. we 1 
the conſequence and ãmportance of the thing can bear then WF allo! 
out. And. tho“ a pleader os a:preacher is hoarſe or auk. ¶ * or 
ward, the weight of their watter commands reſpet and 7-2: 
attention; but in theatrical ſpeaking, if the performer i I of tk 
not. exactly proper and graceful, he is utterly ridiculous, car 
In caſes where there is little elſe expected, but the plez. iſ lamt 
tyre of the ears and eyes, the leaſt diminution of that-WW* have 
Pleaſure is the bigheſt offence. In acting, barely to pe. © T 
form the part, is not commendable, but to be the leaſt out ſome 
is contemptible. To avoid theſe difficulties and delicacies, {iſ mille 
I am informed, that while F was out of town, the actor, imit⸗ 
have fown in the air, and played fuch pranks, and ran ſuch i have 
hazards, that none but the ſervants of the fire office, tiles that 
and maſons, could have. been able to perform the like. beſid 
The author of the following letter, it ſeems, has been af we f 
the audience at one of theſe entertainments, ang: has at: from 
cordingly. complained to me upon it ; but I think he has WW is a 
been to the utmoſt degree ſevere: againſt what is excep - and | 
tionable in the play he mentions, without dwelling ſo much. . come 
as he might have done on the author's moſt excellent ta- dilag 
lent of humour. The pleaſant pictures he has drawn of by p. 
life ſhould have been more kindly mentioned, at the fame form 
time that he baniſhes his witches, who eee al deri. ( alloy 
by, be attacked with ſo much e 11% % n. 
111 5 PETE 7 4 1 [ F 
th SreCTATOR,. = — 
TON a report that Mull White had followed vou 
„to town, and was to act a part in the Lancaſhire tf 
. pitches, 1 went laſt, week to ſee that play. It was my. theſe 
fortune to fit, next to a country juſtice of the. peace, a i come 
neiglibour (as he faid) of Sir RodERS, who pretended to witcl 
4 ſhew her to us in one of the dances; There was witch- ſnoul 
7 ; craft, enough in the entertainment almoſt to incline me to ( jelts 
G believe him Ben Jobhnſon was almoſt lamed ; young © to rig 
Bulle narr owly ſaved his neck; the audience was aſto- . W 
4 niſhed, and au old acquaintance of mine, a perſon o age, 


0 wort, 


. a 
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e far. 


yards diſtance did he not know me. 

Ir you were what the country people poem you; i 
© (vifite witch, T- could have wiſhed * vou had been there 
to have exoraiſed that rable of brohmſticks, with which 
«© we were haunted for above three hours. | I could have 
allowed them to ſet Clod in the tree, to have ſcared the 
© ſportſmen, plagued the Juſtive, | and -employt«l *honeſk 
« T-ague with lis holy water. This was the proper uſe 
« of them in comedy, if the author had ſtopped here; but 
j cannot conteive what relation the ſacrifice of the black 
© lamb, and the'ceremonies of their worſhip to the devil, 
chave to the buſinèſs of mirth and humour-— | 

© Tag gentleman: who writ this play, and has drawn 
ſome characters in it very juſtly, appears to have been 
' miſled in kis witeheraft by an unwary: following the in- 
imitable Shake/pear. The incantations in Maubeth 
( have a ſolemnity adwirably adapted to the occaſion of 
that tragedy, and ſill the mind with a ſuitable horror: 


« belides, that the witches are a part of the ſtory itſelf, as, 


due find it very partidlarly related in Hector Betins 5 
' from whom he ſeems to have taken ic. This therefore 
; a proper machine where the * buſineſs is dark, Trhid, 
and loody bat is ed tremely foreign from che affair of 
comedy. ubjodts of this kind, which are in themſelves 
diſagreeable, can at no time become entertaining, but 
by pafling through an imagination like Sake/pear's to 
form. them; for which reaſon Mr Dryden would not 
: _ even ae *and Fi tetcher nen $6 att 
( | 

„ 


But Shakeſpeaf' 4 magic could not copy” * be; „ 
Within that circle” none. durft walk ont he. 3080 


I $HovLD not, sse have troubled you. with 


4 * 1 ih $ 1 15 


* "+ 1 
4+ . 


' theſe remarks, if there were not ſomething elſe in this 


comedy, which wants to be exorciſed more than the 

' witches: I mean the freedom of ſome paſſages, which I 

* ſhould have overloaked, if J had not obſerved that thoſe 
* jelts can raiſe the loudeſt mirth, though they are 3 

* to right ſenſe, and an outrage upon modeſty. 

VM muſt attribute ſuch liberties to the taſte of that 
age, but indeed by fach . a poet ſacrifices 
«© tte 


worth, whom I would havebowed-toin the fit, at rw | 
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would think, neglects the boxes, to write to the orange. 


moral with: which this comedy ends. The two young 


the beſt part of his audience to the worſt; and, as ox 


C<.wenches. . ' | . 
I. u uST not conclude till J have taken notice of th, 


© -Jadies. having given a notable example of vut-witting 


'©-thoſe who-had a Tight in the diſpoſal of them, and mat. 
©, rying without conſent of parents, one of the injured Wil — 
parties, Who is eaſily reconciled, winds up with this n. In 
mark, 5 e eels 
y —— Deſign whate'er we Ill, 5 {2 
There is a fate which over-rules us fill, 11 
© but if they had been rakes, the excuſe might have ſerxi 
© as well. Hans Carvei's wife was of the ſame principle, 5 Mr 
© but has expreſſed it with a delicacy which ſhews fhe is | [ 
not ſerious. in her excuſe, but in a ſort of humorous phi- hon. 
= 2 1 11 FN ri 
| wt tf turns uff the p or -_ guilt, and lays, falſe 
That if weak women go aſlray, e * upor 
Their ſtars are more in fault than ther. pe (hear 
3 f | : Gy þ | c . 
Tuts, no doubt, is a fall reparation, and diſnils|l, dee 
© the audience with very edifying impreſſions. _ Lake 
- '© TuxsE things fall under a province you have part) 7 mu 
© purſued already, and therefore demand your animadver- . hs 
_ ©'{19n, for the regulating ſo noble an entertamment as that: * 
© of the ſtage. It were to be wifhed, that all who writ]. the! 
for it hereafter would raiſe their genius, by the amb- . in ve 
tion of pleaſing people of the beſt underſtanding 3 ahd ed te 
© leave others who ſhew nothing of the human ſpecies bu. of a 
© riſibility, to ſeek their diverſion at the Bear- garden, or For & 
* ſome other privileged place, where reaſon and good |, 
manners have no right to diſturb them; 5 * ther, 
c 
. ; f 
_ 
. 
Mag 
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en yoke of faithful love. 
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HE following letters being genuine, and the ima- 

ges of a worthy paſſiov, Jam willing to give the 

old lady's admonition to myſelf, and the repre- 
ſentation of her own happineſs, a place in my writings. 


Mr SpEcTATok, „Ai 9. 


J AM now in the ſixty ſeventh year of my age, and 


1711. 


1 read you with approbation; but methinks you do not 
ſtrike at the root of the greateſt evil in life, which is the 
falſe notion of gallantry. in love. It is, and has long been, 
© upon a very ill foot; but I who have been a wife forty” 
' years, and was bred in a way that has made me ever 
ſince very happy, ſee through the folly of it. In a word, 
Sir, when I was a young woman, all who avoided the 


' vices of the age, were very carefully educated, and all 


fantaſtical objects were turned out of our ſight. The 
( tapeſtry hangings, with the great and venerable ſimplici- 
ty of the- ſcripture- ſtories, had better effects than now 
the loves of Venus and Adonis, or Bacchus and Ariadne, 
in your fine preſent prints. The gentleman I am marri- 


(ed to, made love to me in rapture, but it was the rapture 


(of a Chriſtian and a man of honour, not a romantic here 
gor a whining coxcomb: this put our life upon a right 


' baſis. To give you an idea of our regard one to ano- 


* ther, I incloſe to you ſeveral of 'his letters, writ forty 


years ago, when my 


— 
v 


after ſo many years cohabitation. | 


Madam, 


Tour ſervant, 


lover; and one writ t'other day, 


ANDROMACHE. 


. 
E'Y 


Auguſt 7. 1671. 


| 3 vigilance and ten thouſand wiſhes for your wel- 


fare and repoſe could have any force, you la 


Vor. II. 


ſt night 


. ſlept 
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« ſlept in ſecurity, and had every good angel in your q, 
© tendance. To have my thoughts ever fixed on you, b 
live in conſtant fear of every accident to which umu 
life is liable, and to ſend up my hourly prayers to ave 
'em from you ; I ſay, Madam, thus to think, and thy 
to ſuffer, is what I do for her ho is in pain at my ap- 
proach, and calls all my tender ſorrow impertinence, 
You are now before my eyes, my eyes that are ready ty 
flow with tenderneſs, but cannot give relief to my pul 
ing heart, that dictates what I am now ſaying, and year 
to'tell you all its achings. How art thou, oh my ſau, 
ſtoln from thyſelf! How is alt thy attention broken! 
My books are blank papers, and my friends intruder, | 
have no hope of quiet but from your pity. To grant it 
would make more for your triumph: to give pain is the 
tyranny, to make happy the true empire of beauty. If 
you will confider aright, you'd find an agreedble change 
in diſmiſſing the attendance of a ſlave, to receive the com. 
plaiſance of a companion. 4 bear the former in hopes 
the latter-condition: as I live in · chains without murmur 
ing at the power which infſicts em, ſol eould enjoy free. 
dom without forgetting the mercy that gave it. 


Madam, I am, . ; 
: Tour moſt devoted, moſt obedient ſernau. 


kane aaa d 


THO I made him uo declaration in his. favour, yu 


fee he had hopes of me when he writ this in the month ſil 
_ „„ 171 
. . rage 1 
Madam, 1 . ©, . September 3. 1671. 2D 
3" B* FORE the light this morning dawned upon tbe 5 
. earth I awaked, and lay in expectation of its u. * 
turn, nat that it could give any new ſenſe of joy to me, We 3 
© but as I hoped it would bleſs you with. its chearfll face, ' find 
© aſter a quiet which 1 wiſhed you laſt night. If my pray. will 
4 ers are heard, the day appeared with all the influence of WF wha 
' © a merciful Creator upon your perſon and actions. Let " tel 
others, my lovely charmer, talk of a blind Being that : been 
© difpoſes their hearts, I contemn their low images of 1 8 
© love. have not a thought which relates to you, that fore 


*I cannot with confidence. beſeech the all-ſeeing power 
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reward your innocence, your ſanctity of manners, your” 


bleſs me in. May he direct you in all your ſteps, and 


- prudent youth, and becoming piety, with the continu- 
ance of his grace and protection. This is an unuſual. 
language to ladies ; but you have a mind elevated above” 
the giddy notions of a ſex inſnared by flattery, and miſ- 
led by a falſe and ſhort adoration into a ſol id and long 
contempt. Beauty, iny faireſt creature, palls in the poſ- 

« ſeſſion, but I love alſo your mind; your foul is as dear 

© to me as my own; and if the advantages of a liberal e- 

© ducation, ſome knowledge, and as much contempt of 
tte world, joined with the endeavours towards a life of 
( ſtrit virtue and religion, can qualify me to raiſe new i- 

( deas in a breaſt ſo well diſpoſed as yours is, our days 
„vill paſs away with joy; and old age, inſtead of intro- 
© ducing melancholy proſpects of decay, give us hope of 
© eternal youth in a better life. I have but a few minutes 
© from the duty of my employment to write in, and with- 
(out time to read over what Ehave writ, therefore be- 
ſeech you to pardon the firſt hints of my mind, which * 

' have expreſſed in ſo little order. | 3 | 


5 : : : | | , 
Jam, deareſt creature, 4 


Your moſt obedient, 
7 Lo moſt devoted ' feroant: 


IHE two next were written after the day of our mar- 
nige mas foxed;n e 92 13 I 


Madam ðᷣͤ ary 11 September 25, 16751. 
Is the hardeſt thing in the world to be in love, and 
( 2 yet attend buſinefs. As for:me, all that fpeak to me 
find me out, and I muſt lock myſelf up, or other people 
will do it for me. A gentleman aſked me this morning 
© what news from Holland, and I anſwered, * ſhe's exqui- 

* fitely handſom. Another defied to know when I had 

been laſt at- Windſor, I replied, ſite deſigns to go with 

me. Pr ytheo allow me at leaſt to kiſs your hand be- 

fore the appointed day, that my mind may be in ſome 

' compoſure. Methinks I could write a volume to yeu, 
EE 1 2 N « but. 
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much, and with what diſintereſted pailion, _ | 
2 « Jani eder your. 


it if 
Nu 
one W 
bye /d. 
ite 


/ 


September 30, 16). 


Dear creatrre, | | Seven iu the mornin, 
a EXT to the influence of heaven, I am to thank | 
F vou that I ſee the returning day with pleaſure. . = 
© To paſs my evenings in ſo ſweet a converſation, and haje . | 
© theeſteem of a woman of your merit, has in it a parti. A ) 
_ © cularity of happineſs no more to be expreſſed than r. 2 Y 


* turned. But Iam, my lovely creature, contented to be 
< on the obliged ſide; and to employ all my days in ney 
* endeavours to convince you and all the world of the 
ſenſe I have of your condeſcenſion in chooſing, 

|  MAAD AM, your moſt ee | 


( ſpea 
ture 
(ora 
© take 


"Y (- 
moſt obedient bumble -ſervan, Wl. r 
He was; when he writ the following letter, as agrecalle 

and pleaſant a man as any mn England. | * 

Madam October 20, 1671. | 

8 | ky pardon that my paper is not finer, but I an ¶ No 

HAforced 'to write from a coffee-houſe where J am at. = 

©. tending about bufineſs. There is a dirty croud of buly N 
© taces all around me talking of money, while all my am- | 
© bition, all my wealth is love: love which animates my T, 
heart, ſweetens my humour, enlarges my foul, and at- 2] 
tects every adtion of my life. It is to my lovely chan We... 
mier I owe that many noble ideas are cofftinually affixed | ; 
to my words and actions: it is the natural effect of that 1 
* generous paſſion to create in the admirers ſome ſimilitude ¶ ire 0 
of the object admired; thus, my dear; am I every dayto Wl 
improve from ſo fweet a companion. Look up, my into c. 
fair one, to that heaven that made thee ſuch, aud join Moa n 
vith me to implore its influence on our tender innocent Bl 
© hours, and beſeech the author of love to bleſs the rits to enz 
© he has ordained,” and mingle with our happinels a jult bak 
© {enſe of our tranſient condition, and a reſignation to lis ſet- dri 
vill, which only can regulate our minds to a ſteady en- That 
* &eavgur to pleaſe him, and each other. 5 word 


7 am, Far ever, eur faithful | ſervant. 
ak | J WIL 
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ILL met trouble you with more letters at this time, 
t if you ſaw the puor withered hand which ſends you theſe 
niuutes, J am ſure you would ſmile to think that there is 
me who bs ſo gallant as to ſpeak of it [till as /o welcome a 
reſent, after forty. years poſſeſſion ¶ the woman whom he 


its lo. : 4 4 "RE : SI | * . „ 1 * F , 7 > 


Minu 8 

I HEARTILY beg your pardon for my omiſſion to write 
c L'veſterday. It was no failure of my tender 1 Jp 
you; but having been very much perplexed in my thoughts 
-on the lubject of my laſt, made me determine to ſuſpend: 
« ſpeaking of it till I came myſelf. But my lovely crea- 
ture, know it is not in the power of age, of misfortune, 
© or any other accident which hangs over human life, to 
© take from me tne pleaſing eſteem I have for you, or the 

memory of the bright figure you appeared in when you 
„gave your hand and heart to, ban tame es 
Madam, your moſt' grateful biiſpand,: 3 
Rp HY kn 

No. 143. Treſdly, Aru. 14- . 
Non eſi vivere, ſed valere vita. MART. Epig. 70+ I. 6. 


; ju 4 
4 A f 


Jo breathe, is not to live; but to be uell. 


* 


quaintance. They are ever complaining that they are 
out of order, or diſpleaſed, or they know not how, and 
are (6 far from letting that be a reafon for retiring to their 
own homes, that they make it their argument for coming 
into company. What has any body to do with accounts 
of a man's being indiſpoſed, but his phyfictan? if a man la- 
ments in company, where the-reſt are in humour enough 
to enjoy themſelves, he ſhould not take it ill if a ſervant 
ls ordered to-prefent him with a porringer of caudle or poſ- 
kt-drink, by way of adinonition that he go home to bed. 
That part of life which we ordinarily underſtand by the 
vord converſation, is an indulgence to the ſociable part of 
Sos: ; — 1 
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|: is an unreaſonable thing ſome mem expect of their ac- 
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our make; and ſhould incline us to bring our proportion of 
good-will or good-· humour among the friends we meet with, 
and not to trouble them with relations which muſt of ne 
ceſſity oblige thein to a real or feigned.afhiftion, Care: 
diſtreſſes, diſeaſes, uneafineſles, - and diſlikes of our own 


are by no means to be obtruded upon our friends. If ve 


would conſider how little of this viciſſitude of motion and 
reſt, which we call life, is ſpent with ſatisfaction, we ſhould 
be more tender of our friends, than to briv g them little for. 
rows which do not belong to them. There is no real life, 
but chearful life; therefore valetudinarians ſhould be ſwom 
before they enter into company, not to ſay a word of them. 


ſelves till the meeting breaks up. It is not here pretended, 


that we ſhould. always be ſitting with chaplets of flowen 


round our heads, or becrowned with roſes in order to make 


our entertainment agreable to us; but if (as it is uſually 


obſerved) they who reſolve to be merry, ſeldom are 6; 
it will be much more unlikely for us to be well pleaſed, if 


they are admitted who are always complaining they are fad. 
Whatever:we do, we ſhould keep up the chearfulneſ; of 
our fpirits,. and never let them ſink below an inclination at 


leaſt to be well pleaſed; the way to this, is to keep our 


bodies in exerciſe, our minds at eaſe. That inſipid ſtate 
wherein neither are in vigour, is not to be accounted any 
part of our portion of being. When we are in the fatis 
faction of ſome innocent pleaſure, or purſuit of ſome lau- 
dable deſigu, we are in the poſſeſſion of life, of human lik, 
Fortune will give us diſapointments enough, and nature i 


attended with infirmities enough, without our adding to 


mour. Poor Cottillus, among fo many real evils, a chro- 
nicat diſtemper, and a narrow. fortune, is never heard to 
complain: that equal ſpirit of his, which any man may 
have, that, like him, will conquer pride, vanity and affe 
tation, and follow nature, is not to be broken, becauſe it 
has no points to contend for. To be anxious for notbing 
but what nature demands as ueceſſary, if it is not the way 
to an eſtate, is the way to what men aim at by getting an 
cltate. This temper will preſerve health in the body, % 


the unhappy, ſide of our account by our fpleen or il}-b- 


well as tranquillity in the mind. Cottillus ſees the world 
in an hurry, with the fame ſcorn that a ſober perſon {6 
a man drunk. Had he been contented with what he ought 
: ARS | to 
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to have been, how could, ſays he, ſuch a one have met 
with ſuch a diſappointment ? If another had valued his 
miſtreſs for what he ought to have loved her, he had not 
been in her power: if her virtue had had'a' part of his 
paſſion, her levity had been his cure; ſhe could' not chen 
have been falſe and · amiable at the ſame time. 
S1NncE we cannot promiſe ourfelves conſtant health, let 
us endeavour at ſuch a temper as may be our beſt fopport 
n the decay of it. Uranins has arrived at that compo- 
life, arc of foul, and wrought himfelf up to ſuch a neglect of ö 
om every thirig with which the generality of mankind is en- 
em- chanted, that nothing but acute pains can give him diſ- 
led, I toibance, and againſt theſe too he will tell his intimate 
ren I friends he has a ſecret which gives him preſent eaſe. La- 
ake s is fo thoroughly perſuaded of another life, and endea- 
ally ours ſo ſincerely to ſecure an intereſt in it, that he looks 
ſo; uon pain but as 2 quickening of his pace toan home,, where 
|, ie thall be better provided for than in his preſent apart- 
ſad. ment. Inſtead of the melancholy views which others are 
s of Wi apt to give theinſelves, he wilt tell you that he has, forg — 
: at he is mortal, nor will he think of himſelf as ſuch. 
our thinks at the time of his birth he entered into an e 
tate being; and the ſhort article of death he will not allow an 
an interruption of life; ſince that moment is not of half the 
. duration as is his ordinary ſleep. Thus is his- being one 
lau · WW uniform and conſiſtent ſeries of chearful diverſions and mo- 
lic. I derate cares, without fear or hope of futurity. Health to 
res bim is more than pleaſure to another man, and fi cknefs leſs 
te affe ging to him than indifpoſition to others 
ha- Iuvsr confeſs, if one does not regard life after this 
iro- WY manner, none but idiots can paſs it away with any tolera- 
! to Bf ble patience. Take a fine lady who is of a delicate frame, 
may Wl and you may obſerve from the hour ſhe riſes a certain wea- 
fee: rincls of all that paſſes about her.” I know more than one 
ſe it WY who is much too nice to be quite alive, They are fick of 
og Wl ſuch ſtrange frightful people that they meet; one is fo auk- 
va BY ward, and another fo difagreeable, that it looks like a pe- 
an nance to breathe the faine air with them. You fee this ſo 
; v BY very true, that a great part of ceremony and good-breed- 
old ing among the ladies turns upon their uneaſineſs; and I'll 
fees WH undertake, if the how d'ye ſervants of our women were to 
git WY make a weekly bill of as the paxiſh clerks do of 
to mortality 
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mortality, you would not ſind in an account of ſeven gy, 
one in thirty that was not downright fick or indiſpoſey, 
or but a very little better than ſhe was, and fo forth, 
_- Ir is certain, that to enjoy life-and health as a conſtant 
feaſt, we, ſhould not think pleaſure neceſſary ; but, if po. 
ſible, to arrive at an equality of mind, It is as mean to be 
overjoyed upon occaſions of good- fortune, as to be deiec. 
ted in circumſtances of diſtreſs. L. aughter in one condition, 
is as unmanly as weeping in the other. We.ſhould not 7 
form our minds to expect tranſport on every occaſion, but F 
know how to make it enjoyment to be out of pain. Ambi. 
tion, envy, vagrant deſire, or impertinent mirth will take 
up our minds, without we can . poſſeſs oui ſelves in that 
ſobriety ef heart which is above all pleaſures, and can be 
felt much better than deſcribed. But the ready way, I be- 
lieve, to the right enjoyment of life, is by a proſpect to- F 
wards another to have but: a very mean. opinion: of it. A * 
great author of our time has ſet this in an excellent light, 
when with a phitoſophic pity of human life, he. ſpoke of warn 
it in his Theory of the Earth in the following manner. © 
FO what is this life but a circulation of little mean, ; 
MAT. bs2 RED +. . l 4+ xt mpol 
actions * IWe lie down. and riſe. again, dreſs and undreſi n 
ed and was hungry, work or play, and are weary, and "4 
then we lie down again, and the. circle returns. We pen -. > 
the day in trifles, and when the night comes we throw our- . * 
ſelves into the bed of folly, amongſt dreams and bfoter Wi ,_ v 
thoughts and wild tmaginations. Jur reaſon lies aſleep by * 
us, and we are for the time as arrant brutes as thoſe tha 1 — 
ſleep in the ſtalls or: in the field. Are not the capacities F before 
man higher than theſe * And ought not his agubition and ex- gme! 
pHecfations to be greater? Let us be adventurers for an ill ; 2 
ther world: lis at leaſt a fair and noble chance ; and there f. if. : 
is nothing in this worth our thoughts or our paſſions. ea. 
we ſhould be diſappointed, we are ſtill” no worſe than th: 
reſi of our fellow-mortals ; and if we ſucceed in our exptc- 
zations, we, are eternally happy. Crs” Y 
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Te ſhall fee how nice” 4. judge of beauty I amm. 
5 „„ t BE 7 OE ICY 
EAUT M has been the delight and torment of the 
B 'orld ever ſince it began. The philoſophers have- 
felt its influence fo' ſenſibly, that almoſt every one of 
them has left us ſome fayiiig-or other, which intanated that 
he too well knew the power of it. One has told us that a 
graceful perſon is a more powerful recommendation than 
the beſt letter that can be writ in your favour. Anether- 
&iires the poſſeſſor of it to conſider it is a mere gift of 
nature, and not any perfection of his own. A third calls it: 
2 ſhort-liv'd tyranny 3. a fourth, a filent fraud, becauſe it 
impoſes. upon us without the help of language; but I think 
Carnzades ſpoke as much like a philoſopher as any of 
them, tho? more like a lover, when he called it royalty 
without force. It is not indeed to be denied, that there 
s ſoinething irreſiſtible in a beauteous form; the moſt ſe- 
vere will not pretend, that they do not feel an immediate 
prepoſſeſſian in favour ef. the handſom. No one denies. 
them the privilege of being firſt heard, and being regarded 
before others in matters of ordinary confideration. At the 
me time the handſom ſhould conſider that it is a-poſſet- 
ſion, as it were, foreign to them. No one can give it him- 
ſelf,” or preferve it when they have it. et ſo it is, that 
people can hear any gg in the world better than beau- 
ty. It is the conſolation of all who are naturally too much 
affected with the force of it, that a little attention, if a 
man can attend with judgment, will cure them. Handſom 
people uſually, are ſo · fantaſt ĩically pleaſed with'themſelves, 
that if they do not kill at firſt fight, as the phraſe is, a ſe- 
cond interview diſarms them of all their power. But L thatl- 
make this paper rather a warning-piece to give notiee where 
tie danger is, than to propoſe inſtructions how to avoid it 
when you have fallen q the way of it. Handſom men. 
| r ſhag? 
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ſhall be the ſubjects of another chapter, the women (ali 
take up tho preſtnt.diſcourſ e. 
AMR ILLIs5, who has been in town but one win: 
ter. is extremely improved with the arts of good · breeding 
without leaving nature. She has not loſt the native fimpli 
city of her aſpect, to ſubſtitutethat patience. of being ſtared 
at, which is the uſual triumph and diſtinction of a town 
lady. 
verting itſelf with the objects around her, inſenſible that fe 
herſelf is one of the brighteſt in the place. | 
.DULCGISSA, is of quite anather make; ſhe is almoſ 
a beauty by nature, but more than one by art, IF it were 
poſlible for her to let her fan or any limb about her re; 
fhe would do ſome part of the execution ſhe meditate; 
but tho ſhe deſigns herſelf a prey, ſhe will not ſtay to be 


taken. No painter can give you words for the different 


aſpects of Dulciſſa in half a moment, wherever ſhe.appears; 
ſo little does ſhe accompliſh whiat ſhe takes ſo much pain 
for, to be gay and careleſs... ''' ©: - + |: 


MEA A is attended with all the charms of woman 
and accompliſhments of man. It is nat. to be doubted. but 
the has a great deal of wit, if ſhe were not ſuch a beauty; 
and ſhe would have mare beauty had-ſhe not ſo much. wit. 
Affectat ion prevents her excellencies from walking toge- 
ther. If ſhe has a mind to ſpeak ſuch a thing, it muſt be 
done with! ſuch an air of her body; and if ſhe has an in · 
clination to look very careleſs, there is ſuch a ſmart thing 
to be ſaid at the ſame time, that the deſign of being a 
mired deſtroys itſelf. Thus the unhappy: Merab, tho 2 
wit and beauty, is allowed to be neither, Becauſe ſhe wil 
always be bot. 1 21 40 e 31 2 


ALBA CINVDA has the ſkill as well as power uf 


pleaſing. Her form is majeſtic, but: her aſpect humble. 
All good men ſhould beware of the deſtroyer. She will 
ſpeak to you like your ſiſter till ſhe has you ſure; but is 
the moſt vexatious of tyrants when you. are ſo. Her fami- 
liarity of behaviour, her indifferent queſtions, - and general 
_ converſation, make the ſilly part of her votaries full of 
hopes, while the wiſe fly from her power. She well knows 
the is too beautiful and too witty to be indifferent to any 
who convei ſe with her, and therefore knows ſhe d oes not 


Iefſen 


- 


In public aſſemblies you meet her careleſs eye di. 


ordin: 
more 
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[eſſen herſelf by familiarity, but gains occaſions of admira® 
tion, by ſeeming ignorance of her perfeQtions. TE. 
EUD®9SIA adds to the beight-of her ſtature a nobi- 
lity of ſpirit which till diſtinguiſhes her above the reſt of 
her. ſex. Beauty in others is lovely, in others agreeable, 
in others attractive; but in Endoſta it .is .commanding : love 
towards Eudoſia is a ſentiment like the love of glory. The 
d. borers of other women are ſoftened into fondneſs, the ad- 
the mirers of Fudoſia exalted into ambition. | 


FUC R AT [4 preſents herſelf to the imagination with 
not. a more kindly pleaſure, and as ſhe is woman, her praiſe is 
Vere wholly feminine. If we were to form' an image of dignity. 
eſt; in a man, we ſhould give him wiſdom and valour, as being 
tes; BN eſſential to the character of manhogd. In like manner, if 
>: be: Wi jou deſcribe a right woman an a laudable ſenſe, ſhe ſhould 
rent have gent le ſoftneſs, tender fear, and all thoſe parts of life, 
as; which diſtinguiſh her from the other ſex; with ſome fub- 
ain Wl ordination to it, but ſuch an inferiority that makes her ſtill 
nor lovely. Fuscratia is that creature, ſhe is all over 
woman, kindneſs is all her at, and beauty all her arms. 
Her look, her-voice, her geſture, and whole behaviour is 
truly feminine. A. goodneſs mixed with fear, gives a tinc- 
ure to all her behaviour. It would be ſavage. to offend her, 
and cruelty to uſe art to gain her. Others are beautiful, 
but Eucratia thou art beau) {7 4 - 

OMNI MANMT E is made for deceit.; ſhe has an a- 
ſpect as innocent. as the famed Luc ece, but a inind as wild 
as the more famed. Cleopatra. Her face ſpeaks xveſtal; but 
her heart a Meſſaling. Who that beheld Ommamante's ne 
gligent unobſerving air, would believe that ſhe hid under 
5 that regardleſs manner the witty preſtitute, the rapacious 
of wench, the prodigal courtezan ? Satan, when ſhe pleaſes 
de adorn thoſe eyes with tears like an infant:that'is:chid? She 
ill can caſt down that pretty face in confuſion, while you rage 

2 with jealouſy Y and Norm at her perſidiouſneſs; ſhe can 
i. wipe her eyes, tremble and look frighted,:: till you think 


yourſelf a brute for your rage, own yourſelf an offender, 
of Wil beg pardon, and make her new preſents. | 
ad But I go too far in reporting only the dangers” in be- 
ny holding the beauteous, which I deſign for the inſtruction 
or hf of the fair as well as their beholders; and ſhall' end this 
en rbapſody with mentioning what L thouglit was well enough 
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ſaid of an ancient ſage to a beautiful youth, whom he aw 


admiring his own figure in braſs. What ſaid the pbilo 
ſopher, could that image of yours ſay. for itſelf if it coulg 
ſpeak? It might ſay, (anſwered-the youth). T het it is vey 
 beantiful. _ Aud are not you aſhamed, replied the Cyrix, 
to value yourſelf” upon that ouly of which-a piece of braſi i 


capable! 


— 
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5 Their folly pleads the privilege "of wealth. | 


15 the following enormities are not amended upon the 
1 firſt mention, I deſire father notice from my corre. 
ſpondents. 3 726 . Big = 8 


Me. Srecraro g, 


4 AM obliged to you for your diſedurſe the other day 
1 upon frivolous diſputants, who with great warmth, 
and enumeration of many circumſtances and authorities, 
© undertake to prove matters which no- body living denies, 
_ ©:You cannot employ yourfelf more uſefully than in ad- 
© juſting the laws: of diſputation in coffeehouſes and acci 
dental companies, as well as in more formal debates, 
Among many other things which your @wn experience 
< inuſt ſuppeſt to you, it will be very obliging if you pleaf 
© to take notice of wagerers, I will not here repeat what 


©. Hudibras ſays of ſuch diſputants, which is ſo true, that 


it is almoſt pibverbial; but ſhall only acquaint you with 
© a ſet of young fellows ofthe inns of court, whole fathers 
have provided for them ſoplentifully, that they need not 
© be very anxious. to get law into their heads for the ſervice 


c. of their country at the bar: but are of thoſe who are ſent 
© (as the phraſe of parents is) to the temple to know how 
ct to keep theirown. One of theſe gentlemen is very loud 
c and captious at a coffee-houſe which I frequent, and be- 
© ing in his nature troubled with an humour of contradic- 
_ © tion, though withal exceſſive ignorant, he has found: 
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way to indulge this temper, go on in idleneſs and igna- 
« rance, and yet (till give himſelf the air of a very learned 


« misfortune of the thing is, I have, as it happens ſome- 


« gentleman Iam ſpeaking of, takes advantage of the nar- 
« rowneſs of my circumſtances in ſuch a manner, that he 
has read all that I can pretend to, and runs me down 
« with ſuch a poſitive air, and with ſuch powerful ar gu- 
« ments, that from a very learned perſon I am thought a 
mere pretender. Not long ago I was relating that I had 
read ſuch a paſſage in Tacitus, up ſtarts my young gentle- 
man in a full company, and pulling out his purſe offered 
29. to lay me ten guineas, to be ſtaked immediately in that 
| gentleman's hands (pointing to one ſinoking at another 
table) that I was utterly miſtaken. I was dumb for want 


( of ten guineas; he went on unmercifully to triumph over 


the my ignorance how to take him up, and told the whole 
Ire- Bl © room he had read Tacitus twenty times over, and ſuch a 
; © remarkable incident as that could not eſcape him. He 
has at this tine three conſiderable wagers depending be- 
« tween him and ſome of his companions, who are rich 
day i enough to hold an argumeat with him. He has five gui 
nth, I neas upon queſtions in geography, two that the Je of 
ties, Wight is a peninſula, and three guineas to one that the 
nies, i © world is round. We have a gentleman comes to our 
ad. coftee-houſe, who deals mightily in antique ſcandal: my 
cci- il diſputant has laid him twenty pieces upon a point of hi- 


tes, ! ſtory, to wit, that Cæſar never lay with Cato's ſiſter, 4s 


nce is ſcandalouſly reported by ſome people. 
eaſe * THERE are ſeveral of this ſort of fellows in town, 
hat who wager themſelves into ſtateſmen, hiſtorians, geogra- 
that WW chers, mathematicians, and every other art, when the 
vith « perſons with whom they talk have not wealth equal to 
hers WY © their learning. I beg of you to prevent, in theſe young- 
not WW © fters, this compendious way to wiſdom, which coſts other 
rice people ſo much time and pains, and you will oblige 


o oy 0 | a ag Your humble feroant. 


© and knowing man, by the ſtrength of his pocket. The 


times, a greater ſtock of learning than of money. The 
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Coffee-houſe near the Tenpl, 


914 


uſe f 


Mr SrRcrarog⸗„ Ai. 12. 1711. "RF 
. ERE's a young gentleman that {ings opera- tue 
c or whiſtles in a full houſe. Pray let him knoy 


that be has no rightto act here as if he were in an empy 
room. Be pleaſed to divide the ſpaces of a public ron, 
* and certify whiſtlers, fingers and common orators, that 
© are heard further than their portion of the room com 
* to, that the law is open, and that there 'is an equiy 
© which will relieve us from ſuch as interrupt us in oy 
© lawful diſcourſe, as much as againſt ſech as ſtop us wn 
© the road. I take theſe perſons, Mr SpecTaTOR, to be 
- © ſuch treſpaſſers as the officer in your ſtage-coach, and 
© am of the ſame ſentiment with counſellor Fyhraim. | 
cis true the young man is rich, and, as the vulgar ſay, need 
© not care for any body; but ſure that is no authority fur 


him to go whiltle where he pleaſes, 
„„ | Tam,STR, 
Your moſt ſunnble ſervant, 


Mr 
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P. S. I Have-chambers in tlie Temple, and here ar 
© ſtudents that learn upon the hautboy ; pray deſire the 
© benchers, that all lawyers who.are proficients in wind: 
« muſic may lodge at the Thames. | 


Mr SPECTATOR), 5 
0 W E are a company of young women who paſs our 


5 time very much together, and obliged by the mer. 
© eenary humour of the men to be as mercenarily inclined Naw 
© as they are. There viſits among us an old batchelor whon ; 
© each of us has a mind to. The fellow is rich, and knows 
5 he may have any of us, therefore is particular to nom, 7 


© but exceſſively ill bred, His pleaſantry conſiſts in romp: 
© ing, he ſnatches killes by ſurpriſe, puts his hand in our E 
© necks, fears our fans, robs us of our ribbons, forces letters W 
© out of our hands, looks into any of our papers, and on | 
* thouſand other, rudeneſſes. Now what I'll deſire of you gh 
J is, to acquaint bim, by printing this, that if he does rot mille 
© marry one of us very ſuddenly, we have all agreed, tht Kale % 
. - © next time he pretends to be merry, to affront him, - 13 
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uſe him like a clown as he B. In the name of che ſiſter- 
hood I take my leave of you, and am, as they all are. 


ture | Tour conflant reader and well-wiſh8r. 
now 5 | S”- 
Npty Mr SPECTATOR, | 


conformed ourſelves to your rules, even to our very 
ome dreſs. There is not one of us but has reduced our out- 
ui ward peticoat to its ancient ſizeable circumference, tho 
our indeed we retain ſtill a quilted one underneath; which 
1s on WW makes us not. altogether unconformable to the faſhion ; 
0 be but it is on condition, Mr SpRCTATOR extends not his 

and WWW cenſure fo far. But we find you men ſecretly approve our 
1 practice by imitating our pyramidical form. The ſkirt 


on, | AND ſeveral athers of your female readers, have 


eech of your faſhionable coats forms as large a circumference. | 


for N as our petticoats; as. theſe are ſet out with whalebone, 
© ſo are thoſe with wire, to increaſe and ſuſtain the bunch 
' of fold that hangs down on each ſide; and the hat, I 
( perceive, is decreaſed. in juſt proportion to our head- 
' drefſes. We make a regular figure, but I defy your ma- 
# thematicks to give name to the form you appear in. Your 
an architecture is mere Gothic, and betrays a worſe genius 
the BN than ours; therefore if you are. partial to your own ſex, 
ind: Thall be leſs than Iam now -Þ | 
* 1 Tour humble ſervant. 


— 
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Nemo vir magnus ſine aligus afflatu dicino unquam fruit. 
. | , e Tu LLe 


Al great men are in ſome degree inſpired. 


WE know the higheſt. pleaſure our minds are capable _ 

ol enjoying with compoſure, when we read ſublime 
thoughts. communicated-to us by men of great genius and 
eloquence. Such is the entertainment we meet with in the 
philoſophical parts of Ciceros writings. Truth and good 
eile have there ſo charming a dreſs, that they could hardly 
be more agreeably repreſented with the addition of poeti- 
. ** 2 5 1 


me have at the preſent quite ſpoiled me for a merry felloy, 
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cal fiction and the power of numbers. This ancient a, 


thor, and a modern one, have fallen into my hands vil. 
in theſe. few days; and the impreſſions they have left Upon 


The modern is that admirable writer, the author of ge 
Theory of the Farth. The ſubjects with which J have late 
ly been entertained in them both bear a near affinity; the 
are upon inquiries into hereafter, and the thoughts of ft 
latter ſeem to me to be raiſed above thoſe of the former i 


proportion to his advantages of ſcripture and revelation. } 

I had a mind to it, I could not at preſent talk of any thin thy | 
elſe; therefore I ſhall tranſlate a paſſage in the one, au eſt m. 
tranſcribe a paragraph out of the other, for the ſpeculatin iſs wri 
of this day. Cicero tells us, that Fl/ato reports Socrati ture i 
upon receiving his ſentence, to have ſpoken to his judge mn, 
- In the following manner. „„ made 
I Have great hopes, oh my judges, that it is infinite. I beave 

© Iy to my advantage that I am ſent to death: for it mu Velati 
of neceſſity be, that one of theſe two things muſt be te On 
© conſequence. Death muſt take away all theſe ſenſes, a iſ" is © 
< convey me to another life. If all ſenſe is to be taken . ”*)* 
© way, and death is no more than that profound fleep with the vil 
© out dreams, in which we are ſometimes buried, oh bes. cal tie 
© vens! how deſireable is it to die? how many days do wt the pl 
« know in lite preferable to ſuch a ſtate? But if it be tu obi 
© that death is but a paſſage to places which they who l oubi 
© ved before us do now inhabit, how much ſtill happier and v 
© it to go from thoſe who call themſelves judges, to appex that 1 
before thoſe that really are ſuch; before Minos, Rhads world 
manthus, Æacus, and Triptolemns, and to meet men wo ©5427 
< have lived with juſtice and truth ? Is this, do you thin l or 
< no happy journey ? Do youthink it nothing to ſpeak with charge 
Orfęhens, Muſzus, Homer, and Heſied? I would, in. tun 
« deed, ſuffer many deaths, to enjoy theſe things. Wit where 
© what particular delight ſhould I talk to Palamedes, 4jat *L 
© and others, who like me have ſuffered by the iniquity * jc&, 
of their judges* I ſhould examine the wiſdom of tlut glor 
great prince, who carried ſuch mighty forces again ' elen 
* Troy; and argue with U/yſſes and Si/3zphus, upon difficult ; natu 
4 points, as I have in converſation here, without being u redu 
danger of being condemned. But let not thoſe among hoe: 

an 


a” 


vou who have pronounced me an innocent man be wy 
| : „„ : 


* 
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of death. No harm can arrive at a good man whether 


1 dead or living; his affairs are always under the directi- 
un on of the gods; nor will I believe the fate which is al- 
flow Jotted to me myſelf this day to have arrived by chance, 
Fe nor have T ought to ſay either againſt my judges or ac- 
* cuſers, but that they thought they did me an injury. — 
the gut I detain you too long, it is time that! retire to death, 
f 1 FF and you to your affairs of life; which of us has the bet- 
ger ter is Known to the gods, but to no mortal man.“ 
0. | Tax divine- Socrates is here repreſented in a figure wor- 
thin thy bis great wiſdom and. philoſophy, worthy the great- 
an elt mere man that ever breathed. But the modern diſcourſe 
ati is written upon a ſubject no leſs than the diſſolution of na- 
rats ture itſelf. Oh how glorious is the old age of that great 
* mio, who has ſpent his time in ſuch contemplations as has 
made this being, what only it ſhould be, an education for 
init. beaven! He has, according to the lights of reaſon and re- 


mul velation, which ſeemed to him cleareſt, traced the ſteps of 
« tel Onnipotence: he has, with a celeſtial ambition, as far as 
it is conſiſtent with humility and devotion, examined the 


wy ways of Providence, from the creation to the diſſolution of . 
wil. the viſible world. How pleaſing muſt have eben the ſpe- 
te ul ition, to obſerve nature and providence move together, 
o ebe phyſical and moral world march the fame pace: to 
true obſerve paradiſe and eternal ſpring the ſeat of innocence; 
0 h rroubied ſeaſons, and angry ſkies the portion of wickednels 
ier zend vice. When this admirable author has reviewed all 
per that has paſt, or is to come, which relates to the habitable 


ad. world, and run through the whole fate of it, how could 
who BY guardian angel, that had attended it through all its cour- 
hu bes or changes, ſpeak more emphatically at the end of his 
wih charge, than does our author, when be makes, as it were, 
n. Kncral oration over this globe, looking to tlie point 
wi vicre it once ſtood ? | e 
„Tr us only, if you pleaſe, to take leave of this ſub- 
ect, reflect upon this occaſion on the vanity and tranſient 
that tory of this habitable world. How by the force of one 
aint cement breaking looſe upon the reſt, all the vanities of _ 
icht nature, all the works of art, all the labours of men, are 
* redured to nothing. All that we adinired and adored be- 
fore aspreat and magnificent, is obliterated or vaniſhed ; 
and another form and face of things, plain, ſimple, and 
| 3 | : every 
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* every where the. ſame, overfpreads the whole ear, WW: +; 
© Where are now the great empires af the world, and ther tie 
great imperial cities? Their pillars, trophies and mon- ol 
© ments of glory? Shew me where they ſtood, read th. co 
* infcription, tell me the victor's name. What remains, ex 
*, what impreſſions, what difference, or diſtinction, do you di 


* ſee in this maſs of fire? Rome itſelf, eternal Rome, the Wil © pr 
great city, the empreſs of the world, whoſe dominatin Bill - in; 
© and ſuperſtition, ancient and modern, make a great pn © ini 
of the hiſtory of this earth, what is become cf her now! re: 
. < She laid her foundations deep, and her palaces were ſtron ' ve 
| © and ſumptuous; Sh glorifizd herſeif, and lived deli. Wl © thi 
© ozfly, and ſaid in her heart, I ſit .a queen, and ſhall fe © thi 
« 220 ſorrow ;. But her hour: is come, ſhe.is wiped away Bi eat 
© from the face of the earth, and buried in everlaſting'v. if me 
© blivion. But it is not cities only, and works of mem * th: 
© hands, but the everlaſting hills, the mountains and rocks fes 
of the earth, are melted as wax before the ſun, and iir no 
place is no where found. Here ſtood the Alpes, the loid S 
of the earth, that covered many countries, and reached of 
© their arms from the ocean to the Back Se; this hig * for 
« maſs of ſtone is ſoftened and diſſolved as a tender clo « ie 
into rain. Here ſtocd the African mountains, and A. ( (91 
© las with his top above the clouds; there was frozen Ca. , 
c caſus, and Taurus, and Imaus, and the mountains of ry pb. 
ſia and yonder towards the north, ſtood the Riphaeas pot 
* hills, clothed in ice and ſnow. All theſe are variſhed, . £0! 
dropt away as the ſnow upon their heads. Creat wit t ers 
s marveilons are thy works, juſt aud true are thy Ways, ' ty, 
« thau King of ſaints! Halielujah * | on 
| | | run 
NY 147. Saturday, Auguſt 18. 1 
Fronuuciatio eſt vocis et vuitus et geſ us moderatis cun = 
veni}ate. | | | 5 Tor. = 
elivery ii a graceſu! management of the voice, count: on 
nance, and geſlure. | 1-16 67 ola 
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4 tale 


FE well reading of the common prayer is of _ ; 97 
. | great importance, and fo. much negte ed, that rea 
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« take the liberty to offer to your conſideration ſome par- 
ticulars on that ſubject: and what more worthy your 
« obſervation than this! a thing fo public, and of fo high 
« conſequence, It is indeed wonderful, that the frequent 
© exerciſe of it ſhould-not make the performers of that 
© duty-more expert in it, This mability, as. I conceive, 
© proceeds from the little care that is taken of their read 
ing, while boys are at ſchool, where when they are got 
into Latin, they are looked upon as above Fugliſh, the 
reading of which, is wholly neglected, or at leaſt read to 
* very little purpoſe, without any due obſervations made to 
them of the proper accent and manner of reading; by 
* this means they have acquired fach ill habits as will not 
' ealily be removed. The only way that I know of to re- 
' medy this, is to propoſe fome perſon of great ability 
that way as a pattern for them; example being moſt ef- 
' feual to convince the learned, as well as inſtruct the ig- 
© naratit. | Bis N | | 
You muſt know, Sir, J have been a conſtant frequenter 
of the ſervice of the church of Fyg/and for above theſe 
* four years laſt paſt, and till Sunday was ſeven- night ne- 
rer diſcovered, to fo great a degree, the excellency ofthe 
© common-prayer. When being at St James Carlick- + 
fill church, I heard the ſervice reed ſo diſtinctly, fo em- 
phatically, and fo fervently, that it was next to an im- 
poſſibility to be unattentive. My eyes and my thoughts 
' could got wander as ufnal, but were confined to my pray- 
* ers: I then confidered ] aderefſed. myſclt to the Almigh- 
ty, and not to a beautiful face. And when I reflected 
' on my former performances of that duty, I found I had 
run it over as a matter of form, in compariſon to the man- 
ner in which I then diſcharged it. My mind was really 
affected, and fervent wiſhes accompanied my words. 
* The confeſſion was read with fuch a reſigned humility, 
* the abſelution with fuch a conifortable authority, the 
* thankſpivings with ſuch a religious joy, as made me feel 
* thoſe affectious of the mind in a manner I never did be- 
fore. To remedy therefore the grievance above com- 
* plained of, I humbly propoſe, that this excellent read- 
* er, upon the next and every annual aſſeinbly of the cler- 
* gy of Zion college, and all other conventions, ſhould 
read prayers before them. For then thoſe that are afraid 
| f 
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. of ſtretehing their mouths, and ſpoiling their ſoft Voice 


will learn to read with clearneſs, loudneſs, and itrengti, 
Others that affect a rakiſh negligent air, by folding ther 


arms, and lolling on their book, will be taught a decent 


behaviour, and comely erection of body. Thoſe that reid 
ſo faſt as if impatient of their work, may learn to ſpeak 
deliberately. There is another ſort of perſons whom! 
call Pindaric readers, as being confined to no ſet mes. 
ſure: theſe pronounce five or fix words with great del. 
bera tion, and the five or ſix ſubſequent ones with as great 
celerity: the firſt part of a ſentence with a very exalted 
voice, and the latter part with a ſubmiſſive one ; ſome. 
tunes again with one fort of a tone, and immediately af. 
ter with a very different one. Theſe gentlemen will lean 


of my admired reader an evenneſs of voice and delivery, 
And all who are innocent of theſe affectations, but read 


with fuch an indifferency as if they did not underſtand the 
language, may then be informed of the art of reading 


movingly and fervently, how to place the emphaſis, and 


give the proper accent to each word, and how to vary 
the voice according to the nature of the ſentence. Ther 
is certainly a very great difference between the reading a 


prayer and e gazette, which I beg of you to inform a ſet 


of*readers, who affect, forſooth, a certain gent leman:-libe 
familiarity of tone, and mend the language as they po 


on, crying, inſtead of pardoneiß and ab/v./veth, pardem 


and ab/o/ves, Theſe are often pretty claſſical ſcholars, 
and would think it an unpardonable fin to read Virgil 
or Martial with ſo little taſte as they do divine ſervice. 
Tg is indifferency ſeeuis to me to ariſe fron: the endea- 
vour of avoiding the imputation of cant, and the falſe no- 


tion of it. It will be proper therefore to trace the orig. 
nal and ſignification of this word. Cart is, by ſome peo- 


ple, derived from one Andrew Cant, who, they fay, was 
a preſbyterian miniſter in ſome illiterate part of Scotland, 
who by exerciſe and uſe had obtained the faculty, tics 
gift, of talking in the pulpit in ſuch a dialect, that its 
ſaid he was underſtood. by none but his own congregat! 


on, and not by all of them. Since Maſter Cat's time, 


it has been underſtood in a larger ſenſe, and ſignifies all 


et ſudden exclamations, whinnings, unuſual tones, and in 


4 


fine, all praying and preaching, like the unlearned of 
8 "gt | es x „ h « pref- 
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ole, c preſby terians. But I hope a proper elevation of voice, 
"Bl à due emphaſis and accent, are not to come within this 
their WW. deſcription: fo that our readers may ſtill be as unlike the 
cent WW: preſbyterians as they pleaſe. The diſſenters (I mean fuch 
read « as I have heard) do indeed elevate their voices, but it is 


peak WW: ith ſudden jumps from the lower to the higher part of 0 
m chem; and that with fo little ſenſe or {kill, that their e- . 
nes. le ation and cadence is bawling and muttering. They - || 
del. , make uſe of an emphaſis, but fo improperly, that it is 220 
cat often placed on ſome very inſignificant particle, as upon 
ted . if, or and. Now if theſe improprieties have ſo great an 
mc. effect on the people, as we fee they have, how great an 
a. influence would the ſervice of our church, containing the 
car beſt prayers that ever were compoſed, and that in terms 
e. © moſt affecting, moſt humble, and moſt expreſſive of our 
read wants, and dependance on the object of our worſhip, 
the « diſpoſed in moſt proper order, and void of all confuſion ; 
ins Wi © what influence, I ſay, would theſe prayers have, were 
and © they delivered with a due emphaſis, an appoſite riſing and 
ary variation of voice, the ſentence. concluded with a gentle 
here Wi © cadence, and, in a word, with ſuch an accent and turn 
of ſpeech as is peculiar to prayer? 


{et As the matter of worſhip is now managed, in diſſent- 
like © ing congregations, you find inſignificant words and phra- 
50 il © fs raiſed by a lively vehemence ; in our own churches, 
n the moſt exalted ſenſe depreciated, by a diſpaſſionate in- 


ars, ( dolence. J remember to have heard Dr S—— e ſay in 
rgil his pulpit of the common-prayer, that, at leaſt, it was 
ice. as perfect as any thing of human inſtitution: if the gen- 
a- tlemen who err in this kind would pleaſe to recolle the 


RO- © many pleaſantries they have read upon thoſe who recite li 
goad things with an ill grace, they would go on to think | 
* that what in that caſe is only ridiculous, in themſelves 
„is impious. But leaving this to their own reflections, I 
hall conclude this trouble with what Cæſar ſaid upon 
the irregularity of tone in one who read before him, De 


Jou read or ſing ? if you ſing, Jou ſing very ul. 
5 1 £ 8 Jae: moſt humble ſervant. 
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—KErempta j uvat ſpinis- E plauribus nd. | 
ODIN \ 


Honk. Ep. 2. J. 2. V. 21% 


Better one thorn pluchd out, than all remain. 


92 correſpondents aſſure me that the enormities which 
they lately complained of, and I publiſhed an at- 


drink bis tea and coffee without ſagar, and not _ 
| | i 


Ul 


count off, are ſo far from being mended, that new evils ariſ T; 
every day to interrupt their converſation, in contempt of Will . per 
my reproofs. My friend, who writes from the coffae· houſe Bill f ak 
near the Temple, informs me, that tlie gentleman why 40 lt 
conſtantly ſings a voluntary in ſpite of the whole company, ultz 
was more muſical than ordinary after reading my paper; — 
and has not been contented with that, but has danced up ch 
to the glaſs in the middle of the room, and practiſed mi I them 
nuet ſteps to his own humming. The incorrigible creature oles l. 
has gone ſtill farther, and in the open coffze-houſe, with WF: _.. 
one hand extended as leading a lady in it, he has danced bft 
Both French and country-dances, and admoniſhed his. ſup- 4 4 . 
poſed partner by ſmiles and nods to hold up her head, ant the 2 
fall back, according to the reſpective facings and evoluti. v if 
ons of the dance. Before this gentleman began this his ns 
exerciſe, he was pleaſed to clear his throat by coughing and ay | 
ſpitting a full half hour; and as ſoon as he-ſtruck up, be me 1 
appealed to an attorney's Clerk in the roam, whether he PR 
Bit as he ought, Since you from death have ſaved me? and W 
then aſked the young fellow (pointing to a chancery-bill "=P 
under Bis arm) whether that was an opera ſcore he carried to ha 
or not? without ſtaying for an anſwer he fell into. the ex- 155 
erciſe above-mentioned, and practiſed his airs to the full dang 
houſe who were turned upon Mint, without the leaſt ſhame friend 
or repentance. for his former tranſgreſſions. dn 

IAM to the laſt degree at a loſs what to do with thi wa 
young fellow, except I declare him an out-law, and pro- "ag 
nounce it penal for any one to ſpeak to him in the faid Jobs 
houſe which he frequents, and direct that he be obliged to Then 
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ſaries. 5 : 7 ' * | ; 
As we in Eng/ard are @ ſober people, and generally in- 
clined rather to a certain baſhfulneſs of behaviour in public, 


with in this town ; they do not at all ſeem to be the growth 
of our iſland ; the pert, the talkative, all ſuch as have no 
12: WW: of the obſervation of others, are certainly of foreign 
extraction. As for my part, I am as much ſurprized when 
| ſee a talkative Engliſhman, as I ſhould be to fee the In- 
dian pine growing on one of our quick-ſet hedges; where 


ich Wh tele creatures get ſun enough, to make them ſuch lively 


ac. WY avimals and dull men, is above my philoſophy. 

Tu ERx are another kind of impertinents which a man 
r perplexed with in mixed company, and thoſe are your loud 
uk ſ;eakers: theſe treat mankind as if we were all deaf; th 
% do not expreſs but declare themſelves. Many of theſe are 


M. gulty of this outrage out of vanity, becauſe they think all 


i ticy lay is well; or that they have their own perſons in 
* ſuch veneration, that they believe nothing which concerns 


ples ſake, I have often lamented that we cannot cloſe our 
ears With as much eaſe as we can our eyes: it is very un- 


f to theſe bawlers, is a troubleſome creature who comes with 
ac ue air of your friend and your intimate, and that is your 
_ wliſperer. There is one of them at a coffee-houſe which 
bis | myſelf frequent, who obſerving me to be a man pretty 
5 well made for ſecrets, gets by me, and with a whiſper tells 
w ne things which all the town knows. It is no very hard 

p matter to gueſs at the ſource of this impertinence, which 
— is nothing elſe but a method or mechanic art of being wiſe. 
4 F You never ſee any frequent in it, whom you can ſuppoſe 
g to have any thing in the world to do. Theſe perſons are 
1 worſe than bawlers, as much as a ſecret enemy is more 


heard one word he has told me for theſe ſeveral Fears ; 
whereas he now thinks me the moſt truſty repolitory of his 


10 ſecrets. The whiſperers have a pleaſant way of ending the 
i cloſe converſation, with ſaying aloud, Do not row think 22 


Then whiſper again, and then aloud, t you know that 
N i | 3 * . — 3 * per/on ; 


from any perſon whatſoever any thing above mere necel- 


it is amazing whence ſome fellows come whom one meets 


them can be inſignificant to any body elſe. For theſe peo- 


ced. ealy that we muſt neceſſarily be under perſecution. Next 


dangerous than a declared one. I wiſh this my coffee-houſe | 
friend would take this for an intimation, that I have not 


— — — 2 — 
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* perſon; then whiſper again. The thing would be welle 
nough, if they whiſpered to keep the folly of. what they 
ſay among friends; but alas, they do it to preſerye th 
importance of their thoughts. I am ſure I could name yu 
more than one perſon, whom no man living ever heard til 
upon any ſubject in nature, or ever ſaw in his whole li 
with a book in his hand, that I know not how, can whiſper 
ſomething like knowledge of what has and does paſs in th 
world; which he would think he learned from ſome fanj. 
liar ſpirit that did not think him worthy to receive th 
whole ſtory. * But in truth whiſperers deal only in half ac 
counts of what they entertain you with. A great help tg 
their diſcourſe is, That the town ſays, and people begi 
© to talk very freely, and they had it from perſons to 
c conſiderable to be named, what they will tell you wha 
© things are riper.* My friend has winked upon me an 
day ſince I came to town laſt, and has communicated ti 
me as a ſecret, that he deſigned in a very ſhort time to tell 
me a ſecret; but I ſhall know what he means, he now af 
ſures me, in Jeſs than a fortnight's time. 
Bur I muſt not omit the dearer part of mankind, I mea 
the ladies, to take up a whole paper upon grievances which 
concern the men only: but ſhall humbly propoſe, that we 
change fools for an experiment only. A certain ſet of la. 
dies complain they are frequently perplexed with a viſitant, 
who affects to be wiſer than they are; which character he 
hopes to preſerve by an obſtinate gravity, and preat guard 
againſt diſcovering his opinion upon any occaſion whath- 
ever. A painful ſilence has hitherto gained him no farther 
advantage, than that as he might, if he had behaved bim. 
ſelf with freedom, been excepted againſt, But as to this and 
that particular, he now offends in the whole. To relieie 
theſe ladies, my good friends and correſpondents, I ſhall 
exchange my dancing outlaw for their dumb viſitant, and 
aſſign the ſilent gentleman all the haunts of the dancer: it 
order to which, I have ſent them by the penny-poſt tix 
following letters for their conduct in their new converls 
tions. | 353 


1 J K, | } | 
4 1 Have, you may be ſure, heard of your irregulariti 


without regard to my obſeryations upon you; - 
| « (þ; 
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hall not treat you with ſo much rigour as you deſerve, 
If you will give yourſelf the trouble to repair to the place 
mentioned in the poſtſcript to this letter, at ſeven this e- 
vening, you will be conducted into a ſpacious room well 
lighted, where there are ladies and muſic. You will ſee 
le li: WY young lady laughing next the window to the ſtreet; 
nile NY you may take her out, for ſhe loves you as well as ſhe 
n tie docs any man, tho? ſhe never ſaw you before, She ne- 
fami- i ver thought in her life, any more than yourſelf, She 
e tle BWW vill not be ſurpriſed when you accoſt her, nor concerned. 
Ha. when you leave her. Haſten from a place where you 
yy FIR ghed at, to one where you will be admired. You 
bern are of no conſequence, therefore go where you will be 
welcome for being ſo. pe 


e aly Your moſt humble ſervant, 


STIR, 5 
IHE ladies whom you viſit, think a wiſe man the 
moſt impertinent creature living, therefore you 
which BF cannot be offended that they are diſpleaſed with you. 
it ve Why will you take pains to appear wiſe, where you would 
of l. rot be the more eſteemed for being really ſo; Come to 
itant, vs; forget the giglers; and let your inclination go along 
er he with you, whether you ſpeak or are filent ; and let all 
guard fuch women as are in a clan or ſiſterhood, go their own 
zatlo-W way; there is no room for you in that company, who 
rther are of the common taſte of the ſex. 


8 and For omen born to be controul d, 

eliewt Stop to the froward and the bold; 

ſhall Aﬀedt the haughty and the proud, | 
, * The gay, the frolic, and the loud. SIC 
t the | 

Verla. 
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No 149. Tueſday, AUGUST 21. 
Cui in manu fit quem eſſe dementem velit, 
 Puem ſapere, quem ſanari, quem in morbum injici, 


Quem contra amari, quem accerfiri, quem expeti, 
: EG, : Cæcil apud Tul. 


' Who has it in her power to make any man mad, or i 
his ſenſes; fick, or in health; and who can chuſ 


the object of her affedtions at pleaſure. 


= following letter and my anſwer ſhall take i 


the preſent ſpeculation, 


Mr. SPECTATOR, oy | | 
Am the young widow of a country gentleman who 

I has left me entire miſtreſs of a large fortune, which 
he agreed to as an equivalent for the difference in ou 
years, In theſe circumſtances, it is not extraordinary to 
have a crowd; of admirers; which I have abridged in ny 
own thoughts, and reduced to a couple of candidates 
only, both young, and neither of them diſagreeable n 
their perſons ; according to the common way of comput- 
ing, in one the eſtate more than deſerves my fortune, i 
+ the other my fortune more than deſerves the eſtate, 
When I conſider the firſt, I own I ſo far a woman 
cannot avoid being delighted with the thoughts dd 
living great; but then he ſeems to receive ſuch a de 
gree of courage from the knowledge of what he has, he 
looks as if he was going to confer an obligation on me; 
and the readineſs he accoſts me with, makes me jealous 
I am only hearing a repetition of the ſame thing he hu 
faid to an hundred women before, When I conſider the 
other, I ſee myſelf approached with ſo much modely 
and reſpect, and ſuch a doubt of himſelf, as betrays me. 
thinks an affection within, and a belief at the ſame time 
that he himſelf would be the only gainer by my conſent, 
What an unexceptionable huſband could 1 make out © 
both! but ſince that is impoſſible, I beg to be conclude 
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by your opinton 3 it is abſolutely in your power to diſ- 
poſe of | 5 | | 


Your moſt obedient ſervant, ; 
| Sylvia, 


OU do me great honour in your application to me on 
V this important occaſion; I ſhall therefore talk to you 
with the tenderneſs of a father, in gratitude for your giv- 
on ins me the authority of one. You do not ſeem to make 
chat za great diſtinction between theſe gentlemen as to their 
perſons; the whole queſtion lies upon their circumſtances 
| and behaviour: if the one is leſs reſpectful becauſe he is 
ce wp BW rich and the other more obſequious becauſe he is not ſo, 
they are in that point moved by the ſame principle, the 
conſideration of fortune, and you muſt place them in each 
others circumſtances, before you can judge of their incli- 
who BY nation. To avoid confuſion in diſcuſſing this point, I will 
hich BY call the richer man Szrephor, and the other Florio, If 
\ our MY you believe Florio with Strephon's eſtate would behave 
ryto himſelf as he does now, Florio is certainly your man; but 
um if you think Szrephon, were he in Florio's condition, would 
late be as obſequious as Florio is now, you ought for your 
le in own ſake to chuſe Strephon; for where the men are e- 
put qual, there is no doubt riches ought to be a reaſon for pre- 
eu ference. After this manner, my dear child, I would have 
late. vou abſtract them from their circumſtances ; for you are to 
man take it for granted, that he who is very humble only be- 
s of BY cauſe he is poor, is the very ſame man in nature with him 
de: who is haughty becauſe he is rich. | 
„ he When you have gone thus far, as to conſider the fi- 
me: WW gure they make towards you; you will pleaſe, my dear, 
next to conſider the appearance you make towards them. 
If they are men of diſcerning, they can obſerve the mo- 
ures of your heart; and Florio can ſee when he is diſre- 
garded only upon account of fortune, which makes you to 
him a mercenary creature; and you are {till the ſame thing 
to Strephon, in taking him for his wealth only; you are 
therefore to conſider whether you had rather oblige, than 
receive an obligation. = RS. 
Tur marriage life is always an inſipid, a vexatious, or 
an happy condition. The firſt is, when two people of no 
| X23 | genius 
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155 No. 1 
genius or taſte for themſelves meet together, upon ſac | 


ſertlement as has been thought reaſonable by parents wi ad 
conveyancers, from an exact valuation of the land and ca Pfr. 
of both parties: in this caſe the young lady's perſon hee! 
more regarded, than the houſe and the improvement y bas 
purchaſe of an eſtate : but ſhe goes with her fortune, u. thinks 
ther than her fortune with her. Theſe make up the crow on + 
or vulgar of the rich, and fill up the lumber of hum Ven © 
race, without beneficence towards. thoſe below them, « ever b 
reſpe towards thoſe above them; and lead a deſpicab es n 
independent and uſeleſs life, without ſenſe of the laws d _—_ 
kindneſs, good-nature, mutual offices, and the elegant ſ. I - 
tisfactions which flow from reaſon and virtue. SE 
Tu vexatious life ariſes from a conjunction of tw” 
people of quick taſte and reſentment, put together for rex il” 88 
Jons well known to their friends, in which ſpecial care ù © oh 
taken to avoid (what they think the chief of evil) poven i x 
and enſure to them riches, with every evil beſides, Thek 25 i 
good people live in a conſtant conſtraint before company, ill e? 
and too great familiarity alone; when they are within ob 
lervation they fret at each other's carriage and behaviour; 
when alone they revile each other's perſon and conduct; T 
in company they are in a purgatory, when only togethe 
in an hell. BY 
Tux happy marriage is, where two perſons meet, anti 
voluntarily make choice of each other, without principa- Wl No f 


ly regarding or neglecting the circumſtance of fortune or: 
beauty. Theſe may ſtill love in ſpite” of adverſity or fic 
neſs; the former we may in fome meaſure defend ourſclvg. 
from, the other is the portion of our very make, When 
you have a true notion of this fort of paſſion, your humout 
of living great will vaniſh out of your imagination, aud 
you will find love has nothing to do with ſtate, Solitude, 
with the perſon beloved, has a pleaſure, even in a woman 
mind, beyond ſhow or pomp. You are therefore to con. 
fider which of your lovers will like you beſt undreſſed, 
which will bear with you moſt when out of humour; an 


your way to this is to aſk of yourſelf, which of them you paper 
value moſt for his own ſake ? and by that judge which rf 
1 i . purſe 
gives the greater inſtances of his valuing you for yourlel Wl of > 
only. 5 1 | aireac 


AFTER BBW „,in, 
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AFTER you have expreſſed ſome ſenſe of the humble 
approach of Florio, and a little diſdain at SSrephæn's aſſu- 
rance in his addreſs, you cry out, What an unexceptionable 
luband could I make out of both ! It would therefore me- 


thinks be a good way to determine yourſelf: take him in 


whom what you like is not transferable to another; for if 
you chuſe otherways, there is no hopes your huſband will 
erer have what you liked in his rival; but intrinſic quali- 
ties in one man may very probably purchaſe every thing 


that is adventitious in another. In plainer terms; he whom 


you take for his perſonal perfections will ſooner arive at 
the gifts of fortune, than he whom you take for the ſake 


of his fortune attain to perſonal perfections. If Strephon 


is not as accompliſhed and agreeable as Florio, marriage 
to you will never make him ſo; but marriage to you may 
make Florio as rich as Strephon: therefore to make a ſure 
purchaſe, employ fortune upon certainties, but do not ſa- 
crifice certainties to fortune, 


Lam, » 
T. 7 Your moſt obedient, 
. bumble ſervant. 
No 150. Wedneſday, AUGUST 22. 


Nil habet infelix paupertas durius in ſe, 
am quod ridiculor homines facit.— - 
= Juv: Sat. 3. v. 152. 


Want is the ſcorn of ev'ry avealthy fes, 
And wit in rags is turn'd to ridicule” DRvDEn, - 


\ I was walking in my chamber the morning be- 


fore I went laſt into the country, I heard the 
; hawkers, with great vehemence crying about a 


| Paper, entituled, The ninety {nine plagues e, an empty 
pirſe, I had ſome time before obſerved, that the orators 


of Crab/treet had dealt very much in plagues. They had 

aready publiſhed in the ſame month, The plagues of ma- 

irnnony, The plagues of a fengle life, The ninetzen plagues 
X3 
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of a chambermaid, The plagues of a coachman, Th 
plagues of a feotman, and The plague of plagues, The 
ſucceſs thefe ſzveral plagues met with, probably gave 0 
cCaſion to the above mentioned poem on an empty purk, 

However that .be, the ſame noiſe ſo frequently repeatet 
under my window, drew me inſenſibly to think. on ſony 
of thoſe inconveniencies and mortifications which uſual 
attend on poverty, and in ſhort gave birth. to the wake 
ſpeculation : for after my fancy had run over the mo 
obvious and common calamities which men of mean for Milſhean, ſu 
tunes are liable to, it deſcended: to thoſe little inſults ay 
contempts, which though they may. ſeem. to dwindle into 


ſo. 75 


2ar MO 
hat he 
lomuc 


thing 

nothing when a man offers to deſcribe them, are perhap — 
in themſelves more cutting and unſupportable than de ecount 
former. Juvenal, with a great deal of humour and rex» Wilſhoſe na! 
fon tells us, that nothing bore harder upon a poor mu eon“ 
in his time, than the continual ridicule which his habt Hirt of {: 
and dreſs afforded to the beaus of Rome. lumny, 
. : EY nder, v 

Quid quod materiam præbet cauſaſyne jocorum: et how 
Ommibus hic idem! fi feda et ſciſſa lacerna, ad it Cc 
Si toga ſordidula eft, et rupta calceus alter o mucl 
Pelle patet, vel ſi conſuto vulnere craſſum Is amor 
Argue recent linum. aſtendit non una cicatrix. 1 
Ju v. Sat. 3. v. 14% in £4: 

minent 

Add, that the rich have All a cibe i in ſors, eir age 
And will be monſtrous witty on the: poor; ip betu 
For the torn ſurtout and the tatter'd Veſt, ne pur fe 
The wretch and all his wardrobe are a jeſt ; ſs wer 
The greaſy gown ſully'd. with often turning, tter tl 
Gives a good hint to ſay the man's in mourning;. road-br; 
Or if the ſhoe be ript, or patch i is put, ef, we 
He's s wounded.! ſee the plaiſter on his foot, DTD. Vibe 
fired te 

It is on this occaſion that ks afterwards adds the reflec ih prez 
which I have choſen for my motto, To th 
1 1 2 | hat ſome 
Want is the ſcorn of ev ry wealthy fool, ave alin 
And wit. in. rags is turn d to ridicule. DID 
ars Ot. 

It muſt be. confeſſed. that few things make 2 man a bere all 


pear 
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ar more deſpicable, or more prejudice his hearers againſt 
hat he is going to offer, than an aukward or pitiful dreſs; 


his orations with a blanket about his ſhoulders, more 
-ople would have laughed at his drefs, than have admired 


t of men, who, without being ſubjected to it by the un- 


mol emſelves the ridicule of the world in this particular: 1 
for. ean, ſuch as take it into their heads, that the firſt — 
ard ep to be a wit, is to commence a ſloven. It is certain 


lumny, by allowing it to faſten on one part of their cha- 
ater, while they are endeavouring to: eſtabliſh another. 
et however unaccountable this fooliſh cuſtom is, Jam a- 


o much occaſion for the vulgar definition ſtill. remain- 
g among us of an heathen philoſopher. 
Tuays ſeen. the ſpeech of a Terre filius; eder in 


4%. Ning Carles 1's reign: in which he deſcribes two very 


ne purfe,. one chamber, and one hat, The men of buſi- 
fs were alſo infected with a ſort of ſingularity little 


ter than. this, I have heard my father ſay, that a 


rad-brimmed hat, fhort hair, and . unfolded handker- 
cf, were, in his time, abſolutely neceflary to denote a- 


DEN. oable man; and that he had known two or three, who 


fired to the characters of very notable, wear ſhoe- -ſtrings 
th great ſucceſs... 


To the honour of our preſent- a age it muſt be allowed,. 


hat ſome of our greateſt geniuſes. for wit and buſt neſs. 
ae alnoſt entirely broke the neck of theſe abſurdities. 
1-8 / C70 7, after having diſpatched the moſt important 
fairs of the commonwealth; has appeared at an aſſembly, 


fre all the ladies have declared him the genteeleſt man 


18: 


fomuch that Ffancy, had Tully himſelf pronounced one 


eloquence. This laſt reffection made nie wonder at a 


adneſs of their fortunes, are contented to draw _ 


othing has ſo much debaſed that, which mult have been 
therways ſo great a character; and I know not how to: 
count for it, unleſs it may poſſibly be in complaiſance to 
oſe narrow minds who can have no notion of the ſame 
erlon 's poſſeſſing different accompliſhments; or that it is a 
ort of ſacrifice which ſome, men are contented: to make to 


ad it could plead a Jong preſcription; and probably gave: 


minent men, who were perhaps the greateſt ſcholars of 
ar age; and after having mentioned the entire friend- 
ip between them, concludes; that hey had but one mind, 
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in the company; and in Atticus, tho every way on the di 


thing particular in his dreſs or carriage to denote hig 
tenſions to wit and learning: ſo that at preſent a man 


 OsNburn adviſes his ſon to appear in his habit rather aallii® © 
than below his fortune; and tells him, that he will of" 155 
an handſome ſuit of cloaths always procure ſome additin 


* 


coffee -houſe near the 7. emple, 1 had not been there lo 


the greatelt geniuſes the age has produced, one eite up- 


venture to cock up his hat, and wear a faſhionable wills du 
without being taken for a rake or a fool. | proach 
Tux medium between a fop and a ſloven is what an 


of ſenſe would endeavour to keep; yet I remember M ον 


al reſpect. I have indeed myſelf obſerved that my bai 

ever bows loweſt to me when J wear my full-bottony 

wig; and writes me Mr, or, Eſq; accordingly- as he fe 

me dreſſed. | | 0 ach be 
I SHALL conclude this paper with an. adventure whi 


I 'was myſelf an eye: witneſs of very lately, 


I HAPPENED the other day to call in at a celebray 


when there came in an elderly man very meanly dreſſe Max 
and fat down by me; he had a thread-bare- looſe coat a oe 


which it was plain he wore to keep himſelf warm, andy 
to favour his under · ſuit, which ſeemed to have been at la hh 


in the room wanted other things, the boys of the boi ke 


- with ſome ſtale: tea in a broken diſh, accompanied wil 


that after ſeveral obliging appellations of dog and rafea 


the oppoſite table. The boy of the houſe replied, wit 


_ cuſtomers, and that the gentleman at the other table la 


its contemporary: his ſhort wig and hat were both anſue 7 
able to the reſt of his apparel. He was no ſooner ſeat ohh 
than he called for a diſh of tea; but as ſeveral gentlem 


did not think themſelves at leiſure to mind him; I coil 
obſerve the old fellow-was very unealy at the affront, a 
at his being. obliged to repeat his commands ſeveral tint * 
to no purpoſe ; till at laſt one of the lads preſented nM... 


plate of brown ſugar ; which ſo raiſed his indignation 


he aſked him aloud before the whole company, % li; tor 
muſt be uſed with leſs reſpect than that fop there? pon t that 
to a well-dreffed young gentleman who was drinking tea: 3 


weline! 


great deal of pertneſs, that his maſter had two forts 


given him many a ſixpence for wiping his ſhoes. By 0 of 
time the young templar, who found his honour concemf 


the diſpute, and that: the eyes of the whole coffee · houſe 
ſe re upon him, had thrown aſide a paper he had in his 
xd, and was coming towards us, while we at the table 
de what haſte we could to get away from the impend- 
proached nearer put on an air of deference and reſpect. 
F your extravagant. bills once more; but will take effec- 


irit up a parcel of raſcals to inſult your Father. Ty 


ic ſervants or the extravagance of the ſon, 1 cannot but 


uch beneath his quality and eſtate, - X 
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glected. 


* ſhock, at the ſame time that it preſents a good ridi- 
t, al 
time 
d hi 
wich e : 
on, is in every body's mouth that ſpends any time in con- 


atio ! 
aſe rlation, My friend WILL HonEycoms has this ex- 
by | reſlion very frequently; and I never could underſtand by 


intl 
tea d 
vith 
ts 
e hal 
1 
ern 


| 


welineſs, who would converſe with you, receive kind of- 
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g quarrel, but were all of us ſurpriſed to ſee him as he 
o whom the old man ſaid, Hark you, firrah, I'll pay. 
al care for the future, that your prodigality ſhall not 
Tuo' I by no means approve either the impudence of 


ink the old geptleman was in ſome meaſure juſtly ſerved 
r walking in maſquerade, I mean appearing in a dreſs ſo 


Maximas virtutes jacere omnes neceſſe eſt, voluptate do- 
In the purſuit: of pleaſure, the greateſt virtues lie. ne- 


oK NO W. no. one character that gives reaſon a greater: 


ulous image to the imagination, than that of a man of 
t and pleaſure about the town. This deſcription of a 
of faſhion ſpoken by.ſome with a mixture of ſcorn and 
icicule, by others with great gravity as a laudable diſtinc- 


be ſtory which follows, upon his mention of ſuch a one, 
ut that his man of wit and pleaſure was either a drunkard 
00 old for wenching, or a young lewd fellow with ſome 


Kes of you, and at the ſame time debauch your ſiſter, or 
e with your wife. According to this deſcription, a 
ban of wit when he could have wenches. for crowns a 

| piece - 
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, deed ob 
piece which he liked quite as well, would be ſo ext Id abſer 
gant as to bribe ſervants, make falſe friendſhips, fight oncernec 
lations: I ſay, according to him, plain and fimple our ſecr 
was too little for a man of wit and pleaſure; but Me has gi 
would leave an eaſy and acceſſible wickedneſs, to come off his ap] 
the ſame thing with only the addition of certain falſnoa r the di. 
and poſſible murder. WILL thinks the town grown vero at 

dull, in that we do not hear ſo much as we uſed to do ofith the 
theſe coxcombs, whom (without obſerving it) he deſcrbe H nceful 
as the moſt infamous rogues in nature, with relation Is preſe: 
friendſhip, love, or converſation, | | ad conf; 


10us, ou 
WILL 
yening | 


WHEN pleaſure is made the chief purſuit of life, it wil 
neceſſarily follow that ſuch monſters as theſe will art 
from a conſtant application to ſuch blandiſhments as nam 


rally root out the force of reaſon and reflection, and ſubWMiWms ; al 
ſtitute in their place a general impatience of thought, ads the ph 
a conſtant prariency of inordinate defire. re the 0 


I the m 
tion, | 
ce mak 
d peop! 
ue. 1 
good ſet 
mired th 


PLEASURE, when it is a man's chief buſineſs, diy 
points itſelf ; and the conſtant application to it palls the f 
culty of enjoying it, though it leaves the ſenſe of our in 
ability for that we with, with a diſreliſn of every thin 
elſe. Thus the intermediate ſeaſons of the man of plz 
ſure, are more heavy than one would impoſe upon the n 
leſt criminal, Take him when he is awaked too ſoon af 


ter a debauch, or diſappointed in following a worth but on t. 
woman; without truth, and there is no man living who luxe paſ 
being 18 ſuch a weight or vexation as his is. He is an bei dec 


the imp! 
tune to | 
Bur 
ſure, Ir 
ner, tl 
and huſt 
ants, N 
des a m 
the poo! 
eyery ſe 
and plea 
drought 
IRE 
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ter ſtranger to the pleaſing reflections in the evening of 
well ſpent day, or the gladneſs of heart or quickneſs d 
ſpirit in the morning after profound ſleep or indolent ſlun 
bers. He is not to be at eaſe any longer than he can ket} 
reaſon and good ſenſe without his curtains ; otherwiſe he 
will be haunted with the refle&tion, that he could not be 
lieve ſuch a one the woman that upon trial he found her, 
What has he got by his conqueſt, but to think meanly 0 
her, for whom a day or two before he had the highel 
honour ? and of himſelf for, perhaps, wronging the mil 
whom of all men living he himſelf would leaſt willing 
have injured? | . 
PLEASURE ſeizes the whole man who addicts himſelf u 
it, and will not give him leiſure for any good office in lik 
which contradicts the gaiety of the preſent hour. m—_ 
| | - inder 
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deed obſerve in people of pleaſure a certain complacency 
nd abſence of all ſeverity, which the habit of a looſe un- 
cerned life gives them; but tell the man of pleaſure 
our ſecret wants, cares, or ſorrows, and you will find - 


bas given up the delicacy of his paſſions to the cravings 
{ his appetites, He little knows the perfect joy he loſes, 


vr the diſappointing gratifications which he purſues, He 


ks at pleaſure as ſhe approaches, and comes to him 
ith the recommendation of warm wiſhes, gay looks, and 
raceful motion; but he does not obſerve: how ſhe leaves 
is preſence with diſorder, impotence, down-caſt ſhame, 
ad conſcious imperfection. She makes our youu inglo- 
dus, our age fhameſul], 

WiLL HONEYCOMB gives us twenty intimations in an 
zening of ſeveral bags whoſe bloom was given up to his 
ms; and would raiſe a value to himſelf for having had, 

s the phraſe is, very good women, WIL L's good women 
re the comfort of his heart, and ſupport him, I warrant, 
7 the memory of paſt interviews with perſons of their con- 
tion, No, there is not in the world an occaſion wherein 
ce makes ſo fantaſtical a figure, as at the meeting of two 
d people who have been partners in unwarrantable plea- 
ue, To tell the toothleſs old lady that ſhe once had a 
good ſet, or a defunct wencher that he once was the ad- 
nired thing of the town, are ſatires inſtead of applauſes ; 
ut on the other ſide, conſider the- old age df thoſe who 

bare paſſed their days in labour, induſtry, and virtue, 
their decays make them but appear the more venerable, and 
the imperfections of their bodies are beheld as a misfor- 
une to human ſociety that their make is ſo little durable. 

Bur to return more directly to my man of wit and plea- 
fare, In all orders of men wherever this is the chief cha- 
ter, the perſon who wears it is a negligent friend, father, 
ad huſband, and entails poverty on his unhappy deſcend- 
ats, Mortgages, diſeaſes, and ſeti*2ments, are the lega- 
cies a man of wit and pleaſure leaves to his family, all 
the poor rogues that make ſuch lamentable ſpeeches after 
very ſeſſions at Tyburn, were in their way, men of wit 
ad pleaſure, before they fell into the n which 
brought them thither. 

IRRESOLUTI1ON and procraſtination in all a man's af- 
fars, are the natural effects of being addicted to pleaſure : 

| cilkonouy 
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diſhononourſto the gentleman and bankruptcy to the trade, 
are the portion of either, whoſe chief purpoſe of life is d 
light. The chief cauſe that this purſuit has been in all ag 
received with ſo much quarter from the ſoberer part a 
. mankind, has been that ſome men of great talents hays 
ſacrificed themſelves to it: the ſhining qualities of ſuch 


people have given a beauty to whatever they were eng; O 
ged in, and a mixture of wit has recommended madney 
For let any man who knows what it is to have paſſe 
much time in a ſeries of jollity, mirth, wit, or humoral 7:1. 


enñtertainments, look back at what he was all that whit 
a-doing, and he will find that he has been at one inſta 
ſharp to ſome man he is ſorry to have offended, impert 
nent to ſome one it was cruelty to treat with ſuch free- 
dom, ungracefully noiſy at ſuch a time, unſkilfully opel 
at ſuch a time, unmercifully calumnious at ſuch a time; 


and from the whole courſe of his applauded ſatisfactiom, a 
unable in the end to recollect any circumſtance which cu 7 
add to the enjoyment of his own mind alone, or wid f that 
he would put his character upon with other men. Th - c.. 
it is with thoſe who are beſt made for becoming pleaſures N „, in 
but how monſtrous is it in the generality of mankind who ch 5 
pretend this way, without genius or inclination toward .. are 
it? The ſcene then is wild to an extravagance : this is a 5 
if fools ſhould mimic madmen. Pleaſure of this kind i captain 
the intemperate meals and loud jollities' of the common which! 
rate of country gentlemen, whoſe practice and way o c...- . 
enjoyment is to put an end as faſt as they can to th |. © 
little particle of reaſon they have when, they are ſober: WI uith - 
theſe men of wit and pleaſure diſpatch their ſenſes as fa appear 
as poſlible by drinking till they cannot taſte, ſmoking til open be 
they cannot ſee, and roaring till they cannot hear. TW. c.. 
| 5 | {ad in t 
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ile leaves en trees the race PS man is found, Po PE, 


HERE is no fort of people whoſe converſation is ſo 
pleaſant as that of military men, who derive their 
courage and magnanimity from thought and reflec- 

non. The many adventures which attend their way of life 

makes their converſation ſo full of incidents, and gives them 
ſo frank an air in ſpeaking of what they have been witneſſes 
of, that no company can be more amiable than that of men 
of ſenſe who are ſoldiers. I here is a certain irregular 

Tray in their narrations or diſcourſe, which has ſomething 

more warm and pleaſing than we meet with among men, 

who are uſed to adjuſt and methodize their thoughts, 

I was this evening walking in the fields with my friend 
captain SENTRY, and I could nat, from the many relations 
which I drew him into of what paſſed when he was in the 
ſervice, forbear expreſing my wonder, that the fear of 
death, which we, the reſt of mankind, arm ourſelves againſt 
with ſo much contemplation, reaſon and philoſophy, ſhould 
appear ſo little in camps, that common men march into 
open breaches, meet oppoſite battalions, not only without 
feluctance but with alacrity. My friend anſwered what I 


lad 1 in the following manner: What you wonder at may 


very naturally be the ſubject of admiration to all who are 


n converſant in camps; but when a man has ſpent ſome 
time in that way of life, he obſerves a certain mechanic 
courage, which the ordinary race of men become maſters 


* of, from acting always ina crowd : they ſee indeed ma- 


* ny drop, but then they ſee many more alive; they ob- 
' ſerve themſelves eſcape very narrowly, and they do not 
* know why they ſhould not again. Beſides which gene- 

rel way of looſe thin! . "_ uſually ſpend the cher 

Vor, I. ; part 
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part of their time in pleaſures upon which their minds 
are ſo entirely bent, that ſhort labours or dangers ar; 
but a cheap purchaſe of jollity, triumph, victory, fret 
quarters, ne ſcenes, and uncommon adventures, Such 
are the thoughts of the executive part of an army, and 


indeed of the groſs of mankind in general; but none of 


theſe men of mechanical courage have ever made an 
great figure in the profeſſion of arms. Thoſe who ar 
formed for command, are ſuch as have reaſoned then: 
ſelves, out of a conſideration of greater good than length 
of days, into ſuch a negligence of their being, as to make 
it their firſt poſition, that it is one day to be reſigned; 
and ſince it is, in the proſecution of worthy actions and 


ſervice of mankind they can put it to habitual hazard, 


The event of our deſigns, ſay they, as it relates to 
others, is uncertain ; but as it relates to ourſelves it 
mult be proſperous, while we are in the purſuit of our 
duty, and within the terms upon which providence has 
enſured our happineſs, whether we die, or live. Al 
that nature has preſcribed muſt be good; and as death 
is natural to us, it is abſurdity to fear it, Fear loſes it 
purpoſe when we are ſure it cannot preſerve us, and we 
ſhould draw reſolution to meet it from the impoſſibilit) 
to eſcape it. Without a reſignation to the neceſſity of 
dying, there can be no capacity in man to attempt any 
thing that 1s glorious ; but when they have once attained 
to that perfection, the pleaſures of a life ſpent in mart: 
al adventurcs, are as great as any of which the human 


mind is capable. The. force of reaſch gives a certain 


beauty, mixed with the conſcience of well-doing and 
thirſt of glory, to all which before was terrible and 
ghaſtly to the imagination, Add to this, that the fel 
lowſhip of danger, the common good of mankind, the 
general cauſe, and the manifeſt virtue you may obſerve 
in ſo many men, who made no figure till that day, are 
ſo many incentives to deſtroy the little conſideration of 
their own perſons. Such are the heroic part of ſoldiers 
who are qualified for leaders: as to the reſt whom I be- 


fore ſpoke of, I know not how it is, but they arrive i 


a certain habit of being void of thought, inſomuch thit 
on vccafion of the moſt imminent danger they are {til 


in the ſame indifference, Nay I remember an inſlance 
| | G2 
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« of a gay Frenchman, who was led on in a battle by a- 
« ſuperior officer (whoſe conduct it was his cuſtom to 
« ſpeak of always with contempt and raillery) and in the 
beginning of the action received a wound he was ſen- 
« ble was mortal; his reflection on this occaſion was, I 
| « with I could live anather hour, tn ſee hob this blunder- 
© ins coxcomb will get clear of this buſineſs. 


{| REMEMBER two young: fellows who rid in the ſame | 


« ſquadron of a troop of horſe, who were ever together, 
* they eat, they drank, they intrigued ; in a word, all 
their paſſions and affections ſeemed to tend the ſame way, 
« and they appeared ſerviceable to each other in them. 
« We were in the duſk of the evening to march over a 
« rifer, and the troop theſe gentlemen belonged td, were 
© to be tranſported in a ferry boat, as faſt as they could. 
© One of the friends was now in the boat, while the o- 
© ther was drawn up with others by the water-f:de waiting 
© the return of the boat. A diſorder happened in the paſ- 
© ſage by an unruly horſe; and a gentleman who had the 
© rein of his Horſe negligently under his arm, was forced 
into the water by his horſe's jumping over. The friend 
on the ſhore cried out, Who's that is drowned trow ? 
He was immediately anſwered; your friend Hury Thom- 
ſon. He very gravely replied, Ay he had a mad horſo- 
This ſhort epitaph from ſuch a familiar without more 
* words, gave me at that time under twenty, a very mo- 
* derate opinion of the friendſhip of companions. Thus is 
' affeCtion and every other motive of life in the generality 
* rooted out by the preſent buſy ſcene about them; they 
Jament no man whoſe capacity can be ſupplied by ano- 
ther; and where men converſe without dehcacy, the 
next man you meet. will ſerve as well as he whom you 
have lived with half your life. To ſuch the devaſtation: 
"of countries, the miſery. of inhabitants, the cries of the 
* Pllaged, and the filent ſorrow of the great unfor tunate,. 
are ordinary objects; their minds are bent upon the lit- 


* tle gratifications of their own ſenſes and appetites, for- 


getful of compaſſion, inſenſible of glory, avoiding only 
* ſhame; their whole heart's taken up with the trivial hope 
* of meeting and being merry. Theſe are the people who 
make up the groſs of the ſoldeiry : but the fine gentle- 


man in that band of men, is ſuch a one as I have now in 
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my eye, who is foremoſt in all danger to which he is 
ordered. His officers are his friends and companions, 2 
< they are men of honour and gentlemen; the private men 
© his brethren, as they are of his ſpecies, He is belore 
of all that behold him: they wiſh him in danger as he 
views their ranks, that they may have occaſions to ſue 
him at their own hazard. Mutual love is the order of 
the files where he commands; every man afraid for him. 
* {elf and his neighbour, not left their commander ſhould 
« puniſh them, but leſt he ſhould be offended, Such is lis 
« regiment who knows mankind, and feels their diſtreſſe 
* ſo far as to prevent them. Juſt in diſtributing what is 
their due, he would think himſelf below their tailor u 
Var a ſnipof their clothes in lace upon his own; and be- 
low the moſt rapacious agent, ſhould he enjoy a farthing 
above his own pay. Go on, brave man, immortal glory 
is thy fortune, and immortal happineſs thy reward, I 


E % / 


my 
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Jlabet natiua ut aliarum omnium rerum fic vivendi mt 
dum ſenectus autem peractio atatis eff tanquan fu: 
bule. Crujus defatigationem fugere debemus, pre- 
ſertim adi uncta. ſatietate. Tur. de Senct, 


Life, as well as all other things, has ifs bounds aſſoned 
by nature, and its concluſion, like the laſt act of a pl, 
7s old age; the fatigue of which we ought to ſhun, e. 
ſpecially when our appetites are fully ſatisfied.. 


F all the impertinent wiſhes which we hear expreſſed 
in converſation, there is not one more unwortiy 4 
gontleman or a man of liberal education, than that of wi. 
ing one's ſelf younger, I have obſerved this with is uſual- 
Iy made upon ſight of ſome object which gives the idea d 


a paſt action, that it is no diſhonour to us that we cannot 


now repeat; or elſe on what was in itſelf fhameful when 
| | . Wi 
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ve performed it. It is a certain ſign of a fooliſh or a diſ- 
folate mind, if we want our youth again, only for the 


, as r7 . 

nen  firength of bones and finews which we once were maſters 
ved of. It is (as my author has it) as abſurd in an old man to 
he WH with for the ſtrength of a youth, as it would be in a young 


man to with for the ſtrength of a bull or a horſe, Theſe 


in all things that are not contradictory to juſtice, law and 
reaſon, But tho” every old man has been young, and every 
roung one hopes to be old, there ſeems to be a moſt un- 
natural miſunderſtanding between thoſe two ſtages of life. 
This unhappy want of commerce ariſes from the inſolent 
arrogance or exultation in youth, and the irrational de- 
ſpoondence or ſelf-pity'in age. A young man whoſe paſ- 
fon and ambition is to be good and wiſe, and an old ore 
who has no inclination to be lewd or debauched, are quite 
unconcerned in this ſpeculation; but the cocking young 


fool who envies the ſaucy pride he ſees him in, are the 
objects of our preſent contempt and deriſion. Contempt 
and derifion are harſh words; but in what manner can one 
cive advice to a youth in the purſuit and poſſeſſion of ſen- 
ual pleaſures, or afford pity to an old man in the impo- 


. Bi tence and deſire of enjoying them? when young men in 
fa: public places betray in their deportment an abandoned re- 

5 . :2nation to their apperites, they give to ſober minds a pro- 
ec. 


ſpect of a deſpicable age, which, if not interrupted by death 
in the mid{t of their follies, muſt certainly come. When 
an old man bewails the loſs of ſuch pratifications which 
are paſſed, he diſcovers a monſtrous 1aclination to that 
which it is not in the courſe of providence to recal. The 
{tate of an old man, who is diſſatisſied merely for his being. 
ſuch, is the moſt out of all meaſures cf reaſon and good 
ſenſe of any being we have any account of from the higheſt 
angel to the loweſt. worm. How miſerable is the contem- 
plation, to conſider a libidinous old man (while all created 
things beſides himſelf and devils, are following the order of 
providence) fretting at the courſe of things, and being al- 
molt the ſole malecontent in the creation! But let us a lit- 
tle reflect upon what he has loſt by the number of years: 
the paſſions which he had in youth are not to be obeyed as 
they were then, but reaſon is more powerful now without the 

9 Y. 4. diſtarbance- 


wiſhes are both equally out of nature, which ſhould direct 


f. lo who treads upon the toes of his elders, and the old 
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diſturbance of them. An old gentleman the other day, in 
diſcourſe with a friend of his (refle&ting upon ſome adveq. 
tures they had in youth together) cried out,.0h Jack, thi 
nvere happy days ! That is true, replied his friend, but me. 
thinks we go about our own buſineſs more quietly than aut 
Aid then. One would think it thould be no ſmall ſatisfadi. 
on to have gone fo far on our journey, that the heat of the 


day is over with us. When life itſelf is a fever, as it is i 


licentious youth, the pleaſures of it are no other than the 
dreams of a man in that diſtemper, and it is as abſurd to 
wiſh the return of that ſeaſon of life, as for a man in health 
to be ſorry for the. loſs of gilded palaces, fairy walks, and 
flowery paſtures, with which he remembers he was enter- 
rained in the troubled ſlumbers of a fit of fickneſs. 
As to all the rational and worthy pleaſures of our being, 


the conſcience of a good fame, the contemplation of aro- 


ther life, the reſpe& and commerce of honeſt men, our ca- 
pacities tor ſuch enjoyments are enlarged by years, While 
health endures, the latter part of life, in the eye of reaſon, 
is certainly the more eligible. The memory of a well-ſpert 


youth gives a peaceable, unmixed, and elegant pleature ty 


the mind; and to ſuch who are ſo unfortunate as not to be 
able to look back on youth with ſatisfaction, they may gie 
themſelves no little conſolation that they are under no tem- 
ptation to repeat their follies, and that they at preſent de- 
ſpiſe them. It was prettily ſaid, © He that would be long 
an old man, muſt begin early to be one:“ is it too late 
to reſign a thing after a man is robbed of it; therefore it 


is neceſſary, that before the arrival of ag?, we bid adieu to 


the purſuits of youth, otherwife ſenſual habits will hve in 
our imaginations when our limbs cannot be ſubſervient to 


them. The poor fellow who loſt his arm laſt ſiege, wil 


tell you, he feels the ſingers that were buried in Flander! 
ake every cold morning at Chelſea, 

Tux fond humour of appeariug in the gay and faſhion- 
able world, and being applauded for trivial excellencies, 
is what makes youth have age in contempt, and makes ag 


, Tefign with ſo ill a grace the qualifications of youth: but 


this in both ſexes is inverting all things, and turning thy 


natural courſe of our minds, which ſhould build their ap- 
probations and diſlikes upon what nature and reaſon dictate, 


into chimera and confuſion. 
| | f AGE 
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AGE in a virtuous perſon, of either ſex, carries in it 


an authority which makes it preferable to all the. pleaſures 
of youth, If to be ſaluted, attended, and conſulted with 
deference, are inſtances of pleaſure, they are ſuch as never 
fail a virtuous old age. In the enumeration of the imper- 


{tions and advantages of the younger and later ycars of 


man, they are ſo near in their condition, that, methinks, 
it ſhould be incredible we ſee ſo little commerce of kind- 
rels between them. If we conſider youth and age with 


Tully, regarding the affinity to death, youth has many 


more chances to be near it than age; what youth can fay 


more than an old man, He ſhall live till night?“ Youth 
caches diſtempers more eaſily, its ſickneſs is more violent, 
and its recovery more doubtful. The youth indeed hopes 


for many more days, ſo cannot the old man, The youth's 
hopes are ill grounded; for what is more fooliſh than to 


place any confidence upon an uncertainty ? but the old man 


has not room ſo much as for hope; he is {till happier than 
the youth, he has already enjoyed what the other does 
but hope for: one avi/Þes to live long, the other has lived 
long, But alas, 1s there any thing in human life, the du- 
ration of which can be called long ? there is rothing which 
muſt end to be valued for its continuance. If houis, days, 
months and years paſs away, it is no matter what hour, 
what day, what month, or what year we die, The ap- 


pauſe of a good actor is due to him at whatever ſcene of 
te play he makes his exit, It is thus in the. life of a man 
of ſenſe, a ſhort life is ſufficient to manifeſt himſelf a man 


of honour and virtue; when he ceaſes to be ſuch, he has 


red too long, and while he is ſuch, it is of no conſequence 
o him how Jong he ſhall be ſo, provided he is ſo to his 


lte's end. 
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5 : p * conſeq 
WES. | « on the 

Nemo repente fuit turpiſſimus — Jov. Sat. 2, v. 33 upon n 

0 e « the me 

No man e er reach'd the heights of vice at firſt. Tar. ſenſe f 

| | | RE, knew 

. | © whene 
i: oF» SPECTATOR, | my BE 
, OU are frequent in the mention of. matten WW | chose 
which concern the feminine world, and t down 
$2 upon you to be very ſevere againſt men up impudl 
© all thoſe occaſions : but all this while I am afraid vou Bi Flute 
have been very little converſant with women, or you Upon 
* would know the generality of them are not fo angry i tieman 
das you imagine at the general vices among us. In count! 
apt to believe, begging your pardon, that you are (till of my 
* what I myſelf was once, a queer modeſt fellow; a firlt fi 
therefore, for your information, ſhall. give you a ſhon WM would 
© account of myſelf, and the reaſons why I was forced 1M coming 
« wench, drink, play, and do every thing which are ne. much 
ceſſary to the 2 of a man of wit and pleaſure, u me, 1: 
© be well with the ladie * impro) 
* You are to know ha that I was bred a gentleman © wards 
and had the finiſhing part of my education under a manWWſ* ceive r 
of great probity, wit, and learning, in one of our uli: ing thi 
« yerſities. I will not deny but this made my behaviour ſelf q 
and mien bear in it a figure of thought rather than ach- won 
on; and a man of a quite contrary character, who nere favour 
6 thought i in his life, rallied me one day upon it, and ſaid, i third 
© he believed I was ſtill a virgin. There was a young of the 
lady of virtue preſent, and I was not diſpleaſed to favour A now g 
* the inſinuation ; but it had a quite contrary effect fron WW * run in 
„ what I expected. I was ever after treated with great MW © Ways 1 
* coldneſs both by that lad and all the reſt of my acquain : of tim 
* tance, In a very little time I never came into a room det m 
but J could hear a whiſper, Here comes the maid: f cile ur 
„girl of humour would on ſome occaſion ſay, Why bow © nary f 
do you know more than any of us? An expreſſion of th * 
8 : | bekore 


n 
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kind was generally followed by a loud laugh : in a word? 
for no other fault in the world than that they really 
thought me as innocent as themſclves, I became of no 
* conſequence among them, and was received always up- 
« on the foot of a jeſt. This made ſo ſtrong an impreſſion 
upon me. that I reſolved to be as agreeable as the beſt of 
« the men that laughed at me; bur I obſerved it was non- 
« ſenſe for me to be impudent at firſt among thoſe who 
© knew me: my character for modeſty was ſo notorious 
« whenever 7 had hitherto appeared, that I reſolved to ſhow 
© my new face in new quarters of the world. My firſt ſtep 
« [ caoſe with judgment; for I went to 4/irgp, and came 
« down among a crowd of academics, at one daſh, the 
« impudenteſt fellow they had ever ſeen in their lives. 
Flaſhed with this ſucceſs, I made love and was happy. 
pon this conqueſt I thought it would be unlike a gen- 
tleman to ſtay longer with my miſtreſs, and croſſed the 
© country to Bury: I could give you a very good account 
© of myſelf at that place alſo, At theſe two ended my 
' firſt ſummer of gallantry, The winter following, you 
© wonld wonder at it, but I relapſed into modeſty upon 
coming among people of figure in Londen, yet not fo 
© much but that the ladies who had formerly laughed at 
i me, ſaid, Bleſs us, how wonderfully that gentleman is 
improved! Some familiarities about the play-houſes to- 
' wards the end of the enſuing winter, made me con- 
* ceive new hopes of adventures; and inſtead of return- 
* ing the next ſummer to 4//rop or Bury, I thought my- 
' ſelf qualified to go to Epſam, and followed a young 
voman, whoſe relations were jealous of my place in her 
* favour, to Scarborough, I carried my point, and in my 
third year afpired to go to Tunbridge, and in the autumn 
' of the ſame year made my appearance at Bath, I was 
ur now got into the way of talk proper for ladies, and was 


a © run into a vaſt acquaintance among them, which I al- 
a i © ways improved to the be/? advantage, In all this courſe 
of time, and ſome years following, I found a ſober mo- 
0 BY delt man was always looked upon by both ſexes as a pre- 
8 © cile unfaſhioned fellow of no life or ſpirit. It was ordi- 
ui | nary for a man who had been drunk in good company. 
or pafſe l a night with a wench, to ſpeak of it next day 


0 « before women for whom he had the greateſt reſpcct. Fe 
| | Was. 
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was reproved, perhaps, with a blow of the fan, or ji ther | 
0+ ff but the angry lady ſtill preſerved an apparent yp. ſome 
probation in her countenance : he was called a ſtrani | am 
wicked fellow, a ſad wretch ; he ſhrugs his ſhoulders, Wi chat! 
ſwears, receives another blow, {wears again he did nol lievin: 
know he ſwore, and all was well. You might often gener. 
men game in the preſence of women, and throw at on good 
for more than they were worth, to recommend then of im 
ſelves as men of ſpirit. I found, by long experience WF enter! 
that the looſeſt principles, and moſt abandoned he ſelf v 
haviour, carried all before them in pretenſions to vo gentle 
men of fortune. The encouragement given to peo cing ! 
of this ſtamp, made me ſoon throw off the remainin wome 


impreſſions of a ſober education. In the above ment « Mr 
| oned places, as well as in town, I always kept compi fagaci 
N with thoſe who lived moſt at large; and, in due proc tat 
of time, I was a pretty rake among the men, and a ven vo cc 


highe 
thing 
tion v 
bands 
T 


pretty fellow among the women, I muſt confeſs, I hi 
ſome melancholy hours upon the account of the narrow: 
neſs of my fortune, but my conſcience at the. fame tim: 
gave me the comfort that I had qualified myſelf for mar 
rying a fortune. | 8 N 


R M h N aa . N N a a acne 


© WHEN I had lived in this manner for ſome time, and 
© became thus accompliſhed, I was now in the twenty 
| ſeventh year of my age, and about the forty- ſeventh af 
| my conſtitution, my health and eſtate waſting very faſt; 
when I happened to fall into the company of a ver 
pretty young lady in her own diſpoſal, I entertained 
the company, as we men of gallantry generally do, with 
the many haps and diſaſters, watchings under windov', 
eſcepes from jealous huſbands, and ſeveral other pers. 
The young thing was wonderfully charmed with one tha 
knew the world ſo well, and talked fo fine; with De. 
deinona, all her lover ſaid affected her; it was /trans: 
it auas wondrous ſtrange. In a word, I ſaw the im. 
preſſion J had made upon her, and, with a very little 
application the pretty thing has married me. There | 
ſo much charm in her innocence and beauty, that! a0 
now as much deteſt the courſe I have been in for many 

years, as erer did before I entered into it, 
_ 0 War I intend, Mr. SyECTaTOR, by writing al 
1 this to you, is, that you would before you go any - 
; - «- the 
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ther with your panegyrics on the fair ſex, give them 
ſome lectures upon their ſilly approbations. It is that 


that Jam now fo far recovered as not to bring this be- 
leving dear ereature to contempt and poverty for her 
 eenerofity to me. At the ſame time tell the youth of 
good education of our ſex, that they take too little care 
of improving themſelves in little things: a good air at 
entering into a room, a proper audacity in expreſſing him- 
ſelf with gaiety and gracefulneſs, would make a young 
gentleman of virtue and ſenſe, capable of diſcountenan- 
« cing the ſhallow impudent rogues that ſhine among the 
women, FL | 
© Mr. SPECTATOR, I do not doubt but you are a very 
ſagacious perſon, but you are fo great with Tally of late, 


* no conſequence : but believe me, Sir, they are of the 
higheſt importance to human life: and if you can do any 
thing towards opening fair eyes, you will lay an obliga- 
tion upon all your contemporaries who are fathers, huſ- 
bands, or brothers to females... _ 2D. 
T Tour meſt affectionate humble ſervant, 

6 Simon Honeycomb, 
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TY” nuge ſeria ducunt 


els I= mala fox. Ars poet. v. 451. 
tha 8 3 | e 
D % things, which now ſeem frivolous and flight, 

ano? Will prove of ſerious conſequence, RoscommoN. 
Iittle HAVE more than once taken notice of an indecent - 
re 5 licence taken in diſcourſe, wherein the converſation on 
1% one part is involuntary; and the effect of ſome neceſſa- 


many”) circumſtance, This happens in travelling together in 


4 al 
fur- 


this ſort, received innumerable meſſages from that part 
the a | 
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am weary of vice, and that it was not my natural way, 


that I fear you will contemn theſe things as matters of 
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the ſame hired coach, ſitting near each other in any public 
Yembly, or the like; 1 have upon making obſervations. 
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public way of life, + They are all to a woman urgent uit 
me to lay before the world the unhappy circumſtances they 
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of the fair ſex, whoſe lot in life is to be of any trade o 


No. 1 
« ſtare 
then 
© Mme 


are under, from the unreaſonable liberty which is taken in 
their preſence, to talk on what ſubject it is thought fit ly 
every coxcomb who wants underſtanding or ' breediny, 
One or two of theſe complaints I ſhall ſet down, + 


Mr. SpECTATOR, 


T KEEP a coffee-houſe, and am one of thoſe whom W 
: you have thought fit to mention as an idol ſometin ioo ele 
ago. I ſuffered a good deal of raillery upon that occ- ment, 

* fron; but ſhall heartily forgive you, who are the cauſe ingenu 
of it, if you will do me juſtice in another point. Wha ly fuffe 
* I aſk of you, is to acquaint my cuſtomers, who are oil ©. Ne 
* therways very good ones, that I am unavoidably haſpW tell me 
in my bar, and cannot help hearing the improper di he is a 
* courſes they are pleaſed to entertain me with. They ;, ay 
« {trive who ſhall ſay the moſt immodeſt things in my hen ſnali a 
ing. At the ſame time half a dozen of them loll at t as the 

bar, ſtaring juſt in my face, ready to interpret my look fides w 
and geſtures according ty their own imaginations. I er than 
this paſſive condition, I know not where to caſt my eye zre to 
place my hands, or what to employ myſelf in: but thy anothe! 
* confuſion is to be a jeſt, and I hear them ſay in the end the ſan 
with an inſipid air of mirth and ſubtlety, Let her alone ſome 
* the knows as well as we, for all ſhe looks ſo. Good fort ti 
Mr. SpECTATOR, perſuade gentlemey, that it is out 0 ſo little 
all decency : ſay, it is poſſible a woman may be modell bear be 
and yet keep a public-houſe. Be pleaſed to argue, tha no othe 
in truth the affront is the more unpardonable becauſe I light cc 
am obliged to ſuffer it, and cannot fly from it. I d her wh. 
« aſſure you, Sir, the chearfulneſs of life which would may be 
« riſe from the honeſt gain I have, is utterly loſt to me exact ac 
from the endleſs, flat, impertinent pleaſantries which Wi ed but 

hear from morning to night. In a word, it is too mul buying 
for me to bear; and I delire you to acquaint them, tha and aſk 
I will keep pen and ink at the bar, and write down il really g 
they ſay. to me, and ſend it to you for the preſs. It fine fol] 
« poſlible when they ſee how empty what they ſpeak, win uinly b 
out the advantage of ag impudent countenance and ge commer 
] | © Rs : ture ae, in 


« ſture, will appear, they may come to ſome ſenſe of 
« themſelves, and the inſults they are guilty of towards 
© Me I am, . * 5 5 — ——5 8 


3 ; R, : Your moſt humble ſervant, 
n 235 Idol. 


Tunis repreſentation is ſo juſt, that it is hard to ſpeak 
of it without an indignation which perhaps would appear 
too elevated to ſuch as can be guilty of this inhuman treat- 


ingenuous behaviour, This correſpondent is not the on- 
ly ſufferer in this kind, for I have long letters both from 
the Royal and New Exchange on the ſame ſubject. They 
tell me, that a young fop cannot buy a pair of gloves, but 
he is at the ſame time ſtraining for ſome ingenious ribaldry 
to ſay to the young woman who helps them on. It is no 
ſmall addition to the calamity, that the rogues buy as hard 
25 the plaineſt and modeſteſt cuſtomers they have; be- 
ſcles which they loll upon their counters half an hour long- 
er than they need, to drive away other cuſtomers, who 
are to ſhare their impertinencies with the milliner, or go to 
another ſhop. ' Letters from Change-Alley are full of 
the ſame evil, and the girls tell me, except I can chace 
ſome eminent merchants from their ſhops they ſhall in a 
ſhort time fail, It is very unaccountable, that men can have 
ſo little deference to all mankind who paſs by them, as to 
bear being ſeen toying by two's and threes ata time, with 
n0 other purpoſe but to appear gay enough to keep up a 
light converſation of common-place jeſts, to the injury of 
her whoſe credit is certainly hurt by it, though their own 
may be ſtrong enough to bear it. When we come to have 
exact accounts of theſe converſations, it is not to be doubt- 
ed but that their diſcourſes will raiſe the .uſual ſtile of 
buying and ſelling: ' inſtead. of the plain downright lying, 


really give and take, we may hope to have from theſe 


tanly be a great deal of pleaſant difference between the 
commerce of lovers, and that of all other dealers, who 


* 2 note, 
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ment, where they ſee they affront a modeſt, plain, and 


ad aſking and bidding ſo unequally to what they will - 


fine folks an exchange of compliments. There muſt cer- 


ae, in a kind, adverſaries. A ſealed bond, or a bank- - 
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note, would be a pretty gallantry to convey unſeen ino 


the hands, of one whom a director is charmed with; other. 


wiſe the city-loiterers are ſtill more unreaſonable thay 
thoſe at the other end of the town: at the New-Fx 
change they are eloquent for want of caſh, but in the city 


they ought with cath to ſupply their want of eloquence, 
IF one might be ſerious on this prevailing folly, one 


might obſerve, that it is a melancholy thing, when the 


world is mercenary even to the buying and ſelling our ve. 


 ry;perſons, that young women, though they have ner 


fo great attractions from nature, are never the nearer be- 


ing happily diſpoſed of in marriage ; I ſay, it is very had 


Pd 


under this neceſſity, it ſhall not be poſſible for them to gs 
into a way of trade for. their maintenance, but their 


excellencies and perſonal perfections ſhall be a diſadvan- 


tage to them, and ſubject them to, be treated as if they 
ſtood there to fell their perſons to proſtitution. There 
cannot be a more melanchõly circumftance to one who has 
made any obſervation in the world, than one of thoſe er. 
ring creatures expoſed to bankruptcy. When that happens, 
none of theſe toying fools will do any more than any o- 
ther man they meet to preſerve her from infamy, inſul, 
and diſtemper. All women are naturally more helpleſs than 
the other ſex; and a man of honour and ſenſe ſhould hare 
this in his view in all manner of commerce with her, 
Were this well weighed, inconſideration, ribaldry, and 
nonſenſe, would not be more natural to entertain women 
with than men; and it would be as much impertinence to 


go into a ſhop of one of theſe young women without buy- 


ing, as into that of any other trader. 1 ſhall end thi 


ſpeculation with a letter I have received from a pretty mil 
liner in the city. 3 


Mr. SpeECTATOR, 


bo I Hays read your account of beauties, and was not 
(1 


a little ſurpriſed to find no character of myſelf in i. 
j do aſſure yon I have little elſe to do but to give aud 
© ence as I am ſuch. Here are merchants of no {mall oon. 
« ſideration, who call in. as certainly as they go to Gharg!, 


to fay ſomething of my roguiſh eye: and here is on 
ho makes me once or twice a week tumble over all my 
goods, and then owns it was only a gallantry to ſee - 


a 


* — « 
by hy 


act with theſe pretty hands; then lays out tliree · pence 
in a little ribbon for his wriſt-bands, and thinks he is a 
man of vivacity. There is an ugly thing not far off me, 
« whoſe ſhop is frequemed only by people of buſineſs, 
« that is all day long as bufy as poſſible. Muſt I that am 


a beauty be treated with for nothing but my beauty? Be ; 


« pleaſed to affign rates to my kind glances, or make all: 
pay who come to ſee. me, or I fhall be undone by my ad- 
« mirers for want of cuſtomers. Albaciuda, Eudgſia, and 
all the reſt would be uſed juſt as we are, if they were 


in our condition; therefore pray conſider the diſtreſs of 


* us the lower order of beauties, and I ſhall be | 
OY #1 1 eur obliged buanble ſervant. 


: - > 2 , : 4 * 
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* 


Since perjur'd, deſt more charming grow. Duyxx:. 


* 


tainment, than the. hiſtory of the reigning favourites 


[ DO not think any thing could make a pleaſanter enter- 


among the women from time to time about this town; 
in fuch an account we ought to have a faithful confeſſion 
of each lady for what ſhe liked ſuch and ſuch a man, and 
he ought to tell us by what particular action or dreſs he 


believed he ſhonld be moſt ſucceſsful; As for my part, I 


have always made as eaſy a judgment when a man dreſſes 


for the ladies, as when he is equipped for hunting or 


courſing, The woman's man is a perſon in his air and be- 


haviour quite different from the reſt of our ſpecies: his 


gerb is more looſe and - negligent, . his manner more ſoft 
and indolent ; that is to ſay, in both theſe caſes there 


is an apparent endeayour to appear unconcerned and 


* 


1 | careleſs. . 
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brings them inſenſibly into an imitation of each other. Whaz 
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eareleſs. In catching birds the fowlers have a method of 
imitating their voices to bring them to the ſnare; aj 
your womens men have always a ſimilitude of the creatur 
they hope to betray, in their own converſation, A vo- 
man's man is very knowing in all that paſſes from one famiy 


to another, has little pretty officiouſneſſes, is not at 1 
| loſs what is good for a cold, and it is not amiſs if he hy 
a bottle of ſpirits in his pocket in caſe of any ſudden indi- 


poſition. - „„ , OE 
"Cur1osITyY having been my prevailing paſſion, and is 


deed the ſole entertainment of my life, I have ſometima 


made it my buſineſs to examine the courſe of intrigues, z 
well as manners and accompliſhments of ſuch as have bee 
moſt ſucceſsful that way. In all my obſervation, I nerer 
knew a man of good underſtanding a general favourite; 
ſome ſingularity in his behaviour, ſome whim in his way af 
life, and what would have made him ridiculous among the 
men, has recommended him to the other ſex. I ſhould be v. 
ry ſorry to offend a people ſo fortunate as theſe of whom! 
am ſpeaking ; but let any look over the old beaux, and he 
will find the man of ſucceſs was remarkable for quarrelling 
impertinently for their ſakes, for dreſſing unlike the reſt of 
the world, or paſſing his days in an inſipid aſſiduity about 
the fair ſex, to gain the figure he made amongſt them, 
Add to this, that he muſt have the reputation of being vel 
with other women to pleaſe any one woman of gallantry; 
for you are to know, that there is a mighty ambition a- 
mong the light part of the ſex to gain ſlavgs from the dom- 


nion of others. My friend WiLL Honeycons ſays it was 


common bite with him, to lay ſuſpicions that he was favour: 
ed by a lady's enemy, that is ſome rival beauty, to be well wit 


| herſelf, A little ſpite is natural to a great beauty; and ity 
ordinary to ſnap up a diſagreeable fellow leſt another ſhoull 


have him. That impudent toad Bareface fares well among 


all the ladies he converſes with, for no other reaſon in the 


world but that he has the {kill to keep them from explana 
tion with one another. Did they know. there is not one 


who likes him in her heart, each would declare her ſcorm of 


him. the next moment; but he is well received by then 
becanſe it is the faſhion z and oppoſition to each other 
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adds to him the greateſt gr ace is, that the pleaſant thief, as 


they call bim, is the moſt inconſtant creature living, has a 
wonderful deal of wit and humour, and never wants ſome- 


thing to ſay; beſides all which, he has a moſt ſpiteful dan- 
gerous tongue if you ſhould. provoke him. „ 


To make a woman's man, he muſt not be a man of 


ſenſe, or a fool; the buſineſs is to entertain, and it is 


much better to have a faculty of arguing, than a capacity 


of judging right. But the pleaſanteſt of all the womens | 


equipage are your regular viſitants; theſe are all volun- 
teers in their ſervice, without hopes of pay or preferment : 
it is enough that they can lead out from a public place, 


that they are admitted on a public day, and can be allow- 


ed to paſs away part of that heavy load, their time, in the 
company of the fair. But commend me of all others to 
thoſe who are known for your ruiners of ladies; theſe are 
the choiceſt ſpirits which our age produces. We have ſe- 
reral of theſe irreſiſtible gentlemen among us when the 
company is in town. Theſe fellows are accompliſhed 


with the knowledge of the ordinary occurrences about 
court and town, have that ſort of good-breeding which is 


excluſive of all morality, and conſiſts only in being. pu- 
blickly decent, ' privately diſſolute. TY 
IT is wonderful how far a fond opinion of herfelf can 


carry a woman, to make her have the leaft regard to a 


profeſſed known woman's man: but as ſcarce one of all: 
the women who are in the tour of gallantries ever hears: 
any thing of what is the comn on ſenſe of ſober minds, 
but are entertained with a continual round of flatteries, 


they cannot be miſtreſſes of themſelves enough to make ar- 


guments for their own conduct from the behaviour of thoſe. 
men to others. It is ſo far otherwiſe, that a genera! fame 
for falſhood in this kind, is a recommendation; and the 
coxcomb, loaded with the favours of many others, is re- 
cared like a victor that diſdains his trophies, to be a-vic- 
im to the preſent charmer, - 
IF you ſee a man more full of geſture than ordinary in 
a public aſſembly, if loud ppon no occaſion, if negligent 
of the company round him, and yet laying wait for de- 
ſtroying by that negligence, you may take it for granted 
that he has ruined many a fair one, The woman's man 
expreſſes himſelf wholly in that motion which we call ſtrut- 
RE | ting 3 
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ting; an elevated cheſt, a pinched hat, a meaſurable ſtep, 
a nd a ly ſurveying eye, are the marks of him. Now aud 
then you ſee a gentleman with all theſe accompliſhment: 
but alas, any one of them is enough to undo thouſands: 
when a gentleman with ſuch perfections adds to it ſuitabe 
learning, there ſhould be public warning of his reſidence in 
town, that we may remove our wives and daughters, | 
happens ſometimes that ſuch a fine man has read all the 
miſcellany poems, a few of our comedies, and has the tran- 
| flation of Ovid's epiſtles by heart. Oh if it were poſlibl 


that ſuch a-one could be as true as he is charming; but Nai 
that is too much, the women will ſhare ſuch a dear falſe 
man: A little gallantry to hear him talk one would in. 
duulge one's ſelf in, let him reckon the ſticks of one's fan, 
- fay ſomething of the Cupids in it; and then call one ſo 

many ſoft names which a man of his learning has at lis 3 

fingers ends. There ſure is ſome excuſe for frailty, when Why 

attacked by ſuch a force againſt a weak woman.“ Such 1s Tha 

the ſoliioquy of many a lady one might name, at the fight Wl 7,./ 

of one of theſe who makes it no iniquity to go on fron | 

day to day in the fin of woman-ſlaughter. e 

IT is certain that people are got into a way of affecha- AN 

tion, with a manner of overlooking the molt ſolid virtues, [ Fe 

and admiring the moſt trivial excellencies. The woman 10 

is ſo far from expecting to be contemned for being a very, a0 

injudicious filly. animal, that while ſhe can preſerve her ry muc 

features and her mien, ſhe knows ſhe is {till the object of by men 

deſire; and there is a ſort of ſecret ambition, from read - cles 

ing frivolous books, and keeping as fifFolons company, br a m 

each ſide to be amiable in imperfection, and arrive at the may lo 

. characters of the dear deceiver and the perjured fair. in 
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enius, natale comes qui femperat aftrum, 
Nature Deas humane, mortalis in unumquodque ca- 
Piet — —— HO R. Ep. I. 2. v. 187. 
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bat directing power, - 
Who forms the genius in the natal hour = . 
That God of nature, who, within us ſtill, | 

 Inclines our action, not conſtrains our will, — 
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occurs to me in our language that which is under- _ | 

| ſtood by indoles in Latin. The natural diſpoſition” —| 
w any particular art, ſcience, profeſſion, or trade, is ve- | 
ry much to be conſulted in the care of youth, and ſtudied 
by men for their own conduct when they form to them-- 
ſclres any ſcheme of life. It is wonderfully hard indeed 
for a man to judge of his own capacity impartially ; that 
may look great to me which may appear little to another, = 
and I may be carried. by fondneſs towards myſelf ſo far, as 
to attempt things too high for my talents and accompliſh- 
ments: but it is not methinks ſo very difficult a matter to 
make a judgment of the abilities of others, eſpecially of 
thoſe who are in their infancy. My common- place book 
frets me on this occaſion to mention the dawning of 
greatneſs in Hlexavder, who being aſked in hig youth to 
contend for a prize in the Olympic games, anſwered he 
would, if he had kings to run againſt him. Caſſius, who 
vas one of the conſpirators againſt Cæſar, gave as great 
a proof of his temper, when in his childhood he ſtruck a 
tlay-fellow, the ſon of Hilla, for ſaying his father was 


| very much at a lofs to expreſs by any word that 
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do redlify the miſtakes of his mind, 
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maſter of the Roman people. Scipio is reported to hare 


I AM 

anſwered, (when ſome flatterers-at ſupper were aſking hin j«tters + 
what the Romans ſhould do for æ general after his deat) uith th 
Take Marius, Marius was then a very boy, and bw corſe fe 
given no inſtances of his valour; but it was viſible to dc. of its vi 
pio from the manners of the youth, that he had a ſad dne whe 
formed for the attempt and execution of great underul· ¶ but muf 
ings. I muſt confeſs I have very often with much ſorroy ingenior 
bewailed the mis fortune of the children of Great Britain, ¶ manhoo 
when I conſider the ignorance and undiſcerning of the g. ¶ ducatior 
nerality of ſchoolmaſters. The boaſted liberty we tal ing with 
of is but a mean reward for the long ſervitude, the ma gent te: 
heart - aches and terrors, to which our childhood is expo. ger knee 
ed in going through a grammar: ſchool: many of the fte qu 
ſtupid tyrants exercife their cruelty without any manner N child is 
of diſtinction of the capacities of children, or the'inteni- ¶ cime, a 
on of parents in their behalf. There are many excellen gin 20: 
tempers which are worthy to be nouriſhed and cultivated plicity 0: 
with all poſhble diligence and care, that were never deſign any impe 
ed to be acquainted with. Ariſtetle, Tully, or Virgil. cy urp 
and: there are as many who have capacities for underſtand. extirguil 
ing every word theſe great perſons have writ, and yet wereiſ;-r#:5 in 
not born to have any rehiſh of their writings. For want SEN 
of this common and obvious diſcerning in thoſe who har g ne 
the care of youth, we have ſo many hundred unaccoum Nendred a 
able creatures every age whipped up into great ſcholars, tat be fo n 
are for ever near a right underſtanding, and will never u. % they 
rive at it. Theſe are the ſcandal of letters, and thele repetable 
are generally the men who are to teach others. The an they 
ſenſe of ſhame and honour is enough to keep the world it- N Noot ter 
ſelf in order without corporal puniſhment, much more i e ads 
train the minds of uncorrupted and innocent children. i cut tin 
happens, I doubt not, more than once in a year, thata ie bs 
lad is chaſtiſed for a blockhead, when it is good apprehen - tribute a 
ſion that makes him nncapable of knowing what his teach · MMO liber 
er means : a briſk imagination very often may ſuggeſt n tariour. 
error, which a lad could not have fallen into, if he had a malefac 
been as heavy in conjecturing as his nniſter in explaining: ſaucineſs, 
but there is no mercy even towards a wrong interpretation TaE « 
of his meaning, the ſufferings of the ſcholar's body ate = anc 
had n 


rat ſche 
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I am coniident that no boy who will not be allured to 
letters without blows, will ever be brought to any thing 
with them. A great or good mind mult neceſſarily be the 
worſe for ſuch indignities ; and it is a ſad change to lofe 
of its virtue for the improvement of its knowledge. No 
one who has gone through what they call a grea: ſchool, 
but muſt remember to have ſeen children of excellent and 
ingenious natures, (as has afterwards appeared in their 
manhood) I ſay no man has paſſed through this way of e- 
ducation, but muſt have ſeen an ingenious creature expir- 
ing with ſhame, with pale looks, beſeeching ſorrow, and 
flent tears, throw up its honeſt eyes, and kneel on its ten- 
der knees to an inexorable blockhead, to be forgiven the 
falſe quantity of a word in making a Latin verſe : the 
child is puniſhed, and the next day he commits a like 
crime, and ſo à third with the ſame conſequence. I would 
fan aſk any reaſonable man, whether this lad, in the fim- 
picity of his native innocence, full of ſhame, and capable of 
ary impreſſion from that grace of ſoul, was not fitter for 
ny purpoſe in this life, than after that ſpark of virtue is 
extirguiſhed in him, though he is able to. write twenty 
ſm an . 8 5 

SENECA ſays, after his exalted way of talking, 4s 
tie immortal Gods never learnt any virtue, tho' they are 
endued with all that is good ; ſo there are ſome men who 
tave ſo natural a propes/ity to what they ſhould follow, 
that they learn it almoſt as ſoon as they hear it. Plants and 
regetables are cultivated into the production of finer fruit 
than they would yield without that care; and yet we can- | 
not entertain hopes of producing a tender confcious ſpirĩt 
mo acts of virtue, without the ſame methods as. is uſed 
to cut timber, or give new ſhape to a piece of ſtone. 

Ir is wholly to this dreadful practice that we may at- 
nbute 2 certain hardneſs and ferocity which ſome men, 
do liberally. educated, carry about them in all their be- 
hariour. To be bred like a gentleman, and puniſhed like 
a malefactor, muſt, as we ſee it does, produce that illiberal 
ſacineſs, which we ſee ſometimes in men of letters. 

Taz Spartan boy who ſuffered the fox (which he had 
lioſen and hid under his coat) to eat into his bowels, I dare 
ſay had not half the wit or petulance which we learn at 
peat ſchools among us: but the glorious ſenſe of henour, 

s or 


=«rgg 
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h or rather fear of ſhame, which he demonſtrated in H, an 
'Y action, was worth all the learning in the world withou; | 
1 Ir is, methinks, a very melancholy conſideration, g 125 
= a little negligence can ſpoil us, but great induſtry is nea 
18 fary to improve us; the moſt excellent natures are ſon 
1 depreciated, but evil tempers are long before they are e. bs 
''F alted into good habits. To help this by puniſhment, z Fr 
Ss, the ſame thing as killing a man to cure him of a diſtempe, 
= when he comes to ſuffer pumſhment in that one cim No. 15 
i ſtance, he is brought below the exiſtence of a rational ce | 
7x tare, and is in the ſtate of a brute that moves only by ____ 
=_ admonition of ſtripes. But ſince this cuſtom of educating 
1 by the laſh is ſuffered by the gentry of Great Britain, il jy, , 
4 would prevail only, that honeſt heavy lads may be diſni 
1 ſed from ſlavery ſooner than they are at preſent, and nd 1858 
1 whipped on to their fourteenth or fifteenth year, whethy ? 17 
1 they expect any progreſs from them or not. Let the chill; os 
4 capacity be forthwith examined, and he ſent to ſome ne 
1 chanic way of life, without reſpect to his birth, if nat Mr. 
3 deſigned him for nothing higher; let him go before he bo H. 
KY - innocently, ſuffered, and is debaſed into a dereliQian 0 00 
ol mind for being what it is no guilt to be, a plain man, | very i 
'1 would not here be ſuppoſed to have ſaid, that our lea ors w! 
4 men of either robe who have been whipt at ſchool, vritin, 
30 not {till men of noble and liberal minds; but I am fu honou 
5 they had been much more ſo than they are, had they «WF try in 
__ %% ohh NS had, 
bl Hour tho' there is ſo little care, as I Fave obſerved, tai. us as 
þ en, or obſervation made of the natural ſtraip-of men, ii SE c. 
| | | is no {mall comfort to me, as a SPECTATOR, that tien dermi 
il is any right value ſet upon the hova indoles of other ai ductec 
1 mals; as appears by the following advertiſement hand wit, 
1 about the country of Lixcoln, and ſubſcribed by EH elſe b 
4 Thomas, a perſon whom I have not the honour to ko life, o 
al but ſuppoſe to be profoundly learned in horſe-fleſh. We h 
ff ACHESNUT horſe called Cæſar, bred ty Ja" nour, 
1 Darcy, F/q; at Sedbury, near Richmond in the count) again, 
19 Tork; his graudam awas his ald royal mare, and gf are th 
88 Blunderbuſs, aich aa, gat by Hemſly-Turk, and le H bee c 
= Mr. Courant's Arabian, which got Mr. Minſhul's Jer rate, 


trump. Mi. Czfar fold him to a nobleman { coming fi 


yes ſ 
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I : 

g ars old, auhen he. had but one feat Jr three hundred 
* inzar, A guinea & leap and a trial, aud a fhilling the 

all, © „ . T | 1 8 

10 . Enos Thomas. 
Neg! Y : | 
fon 
fe c 2 nc TEE : 33 E 
is, 8 8 wy 
whe; 2 #6 IG 
Icun 0.1 58. | Friday, AUGUST 31. 
re . i | | 
ut . Nos bec novimus eſſe nibil. Mar. 
Cad : | | : 
x We know theſe things ts be mere trifles. 
E RE 8 5 Fug 
5 p UT of a firm regard to impartiality I print theſe let - 
hag ters, let them make for me or not. 
ature Mr. SPECTATOR, | - | 
e Have obſerved thro' the whole courſe of your rhap- 


n 0 ſodies, (as you once very well called them) you are 
„very induſtrious to overthrow all that many your ſuperi- 
WF ors who have gone before you have made their rule of 
writing. I am now between fifty and ſixty, and had the 
honour to be well with the firſt men of taſte and gallan- 
try in the joyous reign of Charles the ſecond : we then 
had, I humbly preſume, as good underſtandings among 


tai ns as any now can pretend to. As for yourſelf, Mr. 
n, FF Sr:cTaroOR, you ſeem with the utmoſt arrogance to un- 
her dermine the very fundamentals upon which we con- 


ducted ourſelves. It is monſtrous to ſet up for a man of 
vit, and yet deny that honour in a woman is any thing 
* elſe but peeviſhneſs, that inclination is the beſt rule of 


dong life, or virtue and vice any thing elſe but health and diſeaſe. 


we had no more to do but to put a lady in good hu- 
e mour, and all we could wiſh followed of courſe. Then 
'again, your 7 ly, and your diſcourſes of another life, 


ae the very bane of mirth and good humour. Pr'y- 
“dee do not value thyſelf on thy reaſon at that exorbitant 
W 


' rate, and the dignity of human nature; take my word 
ear. 4 
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"1 for it, a ſetting-dog has as good reaſon as any maj ot n 
4 * England. Had you (as by your diurnals one would tht hidera 
5 you do) ſet up for being in vogue in town, you ſha me ct 
14 have fallen in with the bent of paſſion and appetite; ju relati 
bi. < ſongs had then been in every pretty mouth in Englmj being 
ni and your little diſtichs had been the maxims of the ſi forge 
18 and the witty to walk by: but, alas, Sir, what can u unt 
1 © hope for from entertaining people with what mult de t, to 
| make them like themſelves worſe than they did beſu mens 
( © they read you? Had you made it your buſineſs to & and 0 
1 « ſcribe Corinna charming, though inconſtant, to find ſom and tl 
i © thing in human nature itſelf to make Zoilus excuſe hu in wh 
of e ſelf for being fond of her; and to make every man i Alecte 
308 good commerce with his own'refle&ions, you had d tell ye 
. * ſomething worthy our applauſe; but indeed, Sir, w ſelf e 
. _ © ſhall not commend you for diſapproving us. I hare rainly 
11 great deal more to ſay to you, but I hall ſum it up a = 
m 


in this one rematk, In ſhort, Sir, you do not write lik 
s a gentleman, 


my = 58 = " 
<-> Cd OS 


15 SI R, 


—— 


Your moſt humble ſcrvar 


- 


” 


E other day we were ſeveral of us at a tea-tabl 
NF | and according to cuſtom and your own advice ha 
the SPECTATOR read among us: it was that paper where 
in you are pleaſed to. treat with great freedom that : 
* rafter which you call a woman's man. We gave up* 
the kinds you have mentioned, except thoſe who, J 
ſay, are our conſtant: viſitants. I was upon the occabvl 
* commiſkoned by the company to write to you and t 
vou, that weſhall not part with the men we have at pre 
*:{ent, till the men of ſenſe think fit to relieve them, a 
give us their company in their ſtead, You cannot im 
gine but that we love to hear reaſon and good ſenſe bet 
ter than the nbaldry we are at preſent entertained witl 


6 by 


| 
. srserares, 
f 
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but we muſt have company, and among us very incon- 
ſiderable is better than none at all. We are made for 

the cements of ſociety, and came into the world to create 

relations among mankind ; and ſolitude is an unnatural 
being to us, If the men of good underſtanding would 
forget a little of their ſeverity, they would find their ac- 
count in it; and their wiſdom would have a pleaſure in 
it, to which they are now ſtrangers. It is natural a- 
mong us when men have a true reliſh of our company 
and our value, to ſay every thing with a better grace 
and there is without deſigning it ſomething - ornamental 
in what men utter before women, which is loſt or ne- 
elected in converſations of men only. Give me leave to 
tell you, Sir, it would do you no great harm if you your- 
ſelf came a little mote into our company; it would cer» 
tainly cure you of a certain poſitive and determining man- 

ner in which you talk ſometimes, In hopes of your a- 

endend, 55 
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. Jam, | 
E S1R, 


Tour gentle reader, 


* 


M.. Spaecr Aron, BEES 
Ef 3 profeſſed regard to the fair ſex, may per- 
» Wd haps make them value your admonittons when 
ba they will not thoſe of oth r men. I deſire you, Sir, to 
repeat ſome lectures upon ſubjects which you have now 
and then in a curſory manner only juſt touched. I would 
have a SpECTATOE wholly writ upon good- breeding: 

* and after you have aſſerted that time and place are to be 
rery much conſidered in all our actions, it- will be pro- 
per to dwell upon behaviour at church. On Sunday laſt 
a grave and reverend man preached at our church: 
there was Tomething particular in his accent, but without 
any manner of affectation. This particularity a ſer of 

kiglers thought the moſt neceſſary thing to be taken no- 
lice of in his whole diſcourſe, and made it an occaſion of 
Vor. II. A * mirth 
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oy AM a woman's man, and read with a very fine lad) 
0 your paper, wherein you fall upon us whom you e. 


© at the places where ſhe thought I was touched; I thin 
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mirth during the whole time of ſermon : you ſhould ſe 
one of them ready to burſt behind a fan, another poi. 
ing to.a companion in another feat, and a fourth with u 
arch compoſure, as if ſhe would, if poſhble, ſtifle hey 
laughter. There were many gentlemen who looked x 
them ſtedfaſtly, but this they took for ogling and adm 
ing them: there was one of the merry ones in particulx 
that found out but juſt then that ſhe had but five fingen 
for ſhe fell a reckoning the pretty pieces of ivory one 
and over again, to find herſelf employment and not layh 
out, Would it not be expedient, Mr. SPECTATOR, thi 
the church warden ſhould hold up his wand on theſe c. 
caſions, and keep the decency of the place, as a may- 
{trate does the peace in a tumult elſewhere ? 


% 


Mr. SpECTATOR, 


vy: what do you think I did? you muſt know ſhe ya 
* dreſling, I read the SpECTATOR to her, and ſhe laugh 


away your moral, and taking up her girdle cried out 


Give me but what this ribbon bound, 
Take all the reſt the ſun goes round. 


© SHE fimiled, Sir, and ſaid you were a pedant; ſo, iy 
'© of me what you pleaſe, read Seneca and quote him 
« gainſt-me if you think ft. „„ 
8 | I an, 
3 


| Your humble fervati, 


e 5 ny 
+ No. 150 
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No. 159. Saturday, SEPTEMBER” 1. 
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| „ que nunc obducta tuent: 
Mortalis hebetat viſus tibi, et humida circum 


The atk ab intercepting the clear light | 
Hangs o'er thy eyes, and blunts * mortal jight,. 
Iwill remove. 


* 
% 


HE N 1 J was at u Grand u, I ricked up ſoveral! 
oriental manuſeripts, which I have ſtill by me. A- 
mong others I met with one entituled, The viffens of Mir 


to give it to the public when I have no other entertainment 
for them; and fhall begin with the firſt viſion, which 1 
have tranſlated word 8255 word as follows. 


* 
* 


N the "_ 1057 of *ihe moon, n according to 
the cuſtom of my forefathers, I always keep holy, 


6. 


* devotions, I aſcended the high hills of Bagdat, in or- 
* der to paſs the reſt of the day in meditation and prayer. 
© As I was here airing myſelf on the tops of the moun- 
* tains, I fell into a profound contemplation on the vanity 
ef human life; and paſling from one thought to another, 
© ſurely, faid* 1, man is but a ſhadow, -and life a dream, 
hilft I was thus muſing, I cait my eyes towards the 
ſummit of a rock that was not far from me, where I diſ- 
* covzred one in the, habit of a ſhepherd, with a muſica] 


tones that were inexpreſſibly melodious, and altogethe: 
d ferent from any thing I had ever heard: they put me 
in mind of thoſe heavenly airs that are played oy the de- 
„ "2 i 


Caligat, nubem we: VIC. Xn. 2. v. 60 47. 


200, which 1 haye read over with great pleaſure. I intend - 


| 
ih 
Th 
by 


* after having waſhed myſelf, and offered up my morning 


* m{trument in his hand. As I looked upon him he applied 
* it to his lips, and began to play upon it. The ſound of 
* it was exceeding ſweet, and wrought into a variety ot. 
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parted ſouls of good men upon their firſt arrival in r 
radiſe, to wear out the impreſſions of the laſt agonig, 
and qualify them for the pleaſures of that happy plac, 
My heart melted away in ſecret raptures. | 
I HAD been often told that the rock before me wy 
the haunt of a genius; and that ſeveral had been enter. 
© tained with muſic, who had paſſed by it, but never heard 
© that the muſician had before made himſelf viſible. When 
* he had raiſed my thoughts by thoſe tranſporting air 
* which he played, to taſte the pleaſures of his conver. 
* ſation, as I looked upon him like one aſtoniſhed, he beck, 
« oned to me, and bythe waving of his hand directed me 
to approach the place where he fat. 1 drew near with 
that reverence which is due to a ſuperior nature; and a 
my heart was entirely ſubdued by the captivating ſtraing 
* I had heard, I fell down at his feet and wept. The ge. 
nius {milked upon me with a look of compaſtion and 
A affability that famiharized him to my imagination, and 
at once diſpelled all the fears and apprehenſions with 
which I approached him. He lifted me from the ground, 
and taking me by the hand, Mirzah, ſaid he, I hare 
heard thee in thy ſoliloquies; follow me. | 
H then Jed me to the higheſt pinacle of the rock, 
< and placing me on the top of it, Caſt thy eyes eaſtward, 
« ſaid he, and tell me what thou ſeeſt. I ſee, ſaid I. 2 
huge valley, and a prodigious tide of water rolling thro' 
it. The valley that thou ſeeſt, ſaid hg, is the vale of 
miſery, and the tide of water that thou ſeeſt is part of 
the great tide of cteinity. What is the reafon, ſaid l. 
that the tide I ſee riſes out of a thick miſt at one end, 
and again loſes itſelf in a thick miſt at the other? What 
thou ſeeſt, ſaid he, is that portion of eternity which is 
"© called time, meaſured out by the ſun, and reaching from 
© the beginning of the world to its conſummation, Ex: 
amine now, ſaid he, this ſea that is thus bounded with 
« darkneſs at both ends, and tell me what thou diſcover- 
« eſtin it. I ſee a bridge, ſaid I, ſtanding in the midit of 
the tide. The bridge thou ſteſt, ſaid he, is human life: 
© conſider it attentively, Upon a more leiſurely ſurvey of 
it, I found that it conſiſted of threeſcore and ten entire 


« arches, with ſeveral broken arches, which, added to 


; thoſe that were entire, made up the number about an 


6. hundred. 
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© hundred. As I was counting the arches, the genius told: 
© me that this bridge conſiſted at firſt of a thouſand arches 

bot that a great flood ſwept away the reſt, and left the- 
bridge in the ruinous condition I now beheld it. But tell 


« me further, ſaid he, what thou diſcovereſt on it, I ſee 


© multitudes-of people paſſing over it, ſaid I, and a black 
+ cloud hanging on each end of it. As I looked more at- 
«© tentively, I ſaw ſeveral of the paſſengers dropping thro' 
the bridge, into the great tide that flowed underneath it; 
« and upon farther examination, perceived there were 
© innumerable trap doors that lay concealed in the bridge, 
« which the paſſengers no ſooner trod upon, but they fell 
+ through them into the tide, and immediately diſappear- 


ed, Theſe hidden pit-falls were ſet very thick. at the 


« entrance of the bridge, ſo that throngs of people no- 
+ ſooner broke through the cloud, but many of them fell 
into them. They grew thinner towards the middle, but 
© multiplied and lay cloſer together towards the end of the 
+ arches that were entire. * 5 N 
* THERE: were indeed ſome perſons, but their number 
vas very ſmall, that continued a kind of hobbling marcii 
© on the broken arches, but fell through one after ano- 
ther, being quite tired and ſpent with ſo long a walk. 


- © Iexas$ED- ſome- time in the contemplation of this 


wonderful ſtructure, and the great variety of objects 
* which it preſented. My heart was filled with a deep 
* melancholy. to ſee ſeveral dropping unexpectedly in the 
© mid{t of mirth and jollity, and catching at every thing 
* that. ſtood by them to fave themſelves. Some were lock- 
ing up towards the heavens in a. thoughtful poſture, and 
' in the midſt of a. ſpeculation ſtumbled and fell out of. 
* fight, Multitudes were very buſy in the purſuit of bub- 
' bles that glittered in their eyes and danced before them, 
but often when they thought themſelves within the reach 
of them, their footing failed, and down they ſunk. In 
* this confuſion of objects, I obſerved ſome with ſcimitars 


© n their hands, and others with urinals, who ran to and 


fro upon the bridge; thruſting ſeveral perſons on trap- 


doors which did not. ſeem to lie in their way, and which 


they might have eſcaped had they not been thus forced 

© upon them, ING „ 
Tus genius ſeeing me indulge myſelf in ikis melan- 

; 5 8 185 A A 3 | | «.eholy- 
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choly proſpect, told me I had dwelt long enough upon 


c it: take thine eyes off the bridge, ſaid he, and tell me 


if thou yet ſeeſt any thing thou doſt not comprehend. 


Upon looking up, What mean, faid I, thoſe great fliglus 


of birds that are perpetually hovering about the bridpe, 
and ſettling upon it from time tot ime ? I-ſee vultures 
harpies, ravens, cormorants, and among many other 
feathered creatures ſeveral little winged boys, that perch 
in great numbers upon the middle arches. Theſe, ſaid 


the genius, are envy, avarice, ſuperſtition, deſpair, lore, 


with the like cares-and paſſions that infeſt human life, 

* T HERE fetched a deep ſigh; Alas, ſaid I, man was 
made in vain ! how is he given away to miſery and mor- 
tality ! tortured in life, and ſwallowed up in death! The 
genius being moved with compaſhon towards me, bid me 
quit fo uncomfortable a proſpect. Look no more, faid 
he, on man in the firſt ſtage of his exiſtence, in his ſet- 
ing out for eternity; but caſt thme eye on that thick 


miſt into which the tide bears the ſeveral generations of 


mortals that fall into ii. I directed my fight as I was 


ordered, and (whether or no the good genius {trehgth-- 
ened it with a ſupernatural force, or diſſipated part cf 


the miſt that was before too thick for the eye to pe- 


netrate) I ſaw the valley opening at the farther end, and 


ſpreading forth into an immenſe. ocean, that had a huge 


rock of adamant running through the midſt of it, and 


dividing it into two equal parts. Ihe clouds {till reſted 
on one half of it, inſomuch .that I could diſcover nothing 
in it: but-the other appeared to me a. vAt ocean planted. 


with innumerable iſlands, that were covered with fruits: 


and flowers, and interwoven with a thouſand little ſhin-- 
ing ſeas that ran among them, I could ſee perſons dreſ- 
ſed in glorious habits, with garlands upon their heads, 


paſſing among the. trees, lying down. by the ſides of 


fountains, or reſting on beds of flowers; and could hear 
a confuſed harmony of ſinging birds, falling waters, hu- 
man voices, and muſical inftruments, Gladneſs grew in 


me upon the diſcovery of ſo delightful a ſcene; I wiſhed 


for the wings of an eagle, that I might fly away to thoſe: 
happy ſeats; but the genius told me there was no paſſage 
to them, except through the gates of death that I ſaw. 
opening every moment upon the bridge. The N 
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. aid Sat that lie fo freſh and green . bars and with 


which the whole face of the ocean appears ſported as 


far as thou. canſt ſee, are more in number than the ſands. 1 


on the ſea- ſnore; there are myriads of iſlands behind 
thoſe which thou here diſcovereſt, reaching farther than 


thine eye or even thine imagination can extend itſelf. 


Theſe are the manſions of good men after death, who 
according to the degree and kinds of virtue in which 


they excelled, are diſtributed among theſe ſeveral iſlands, 


which abound with pleaſures of different kinds and de- 
grees, fuitable to the reliſhes. and perfections of thoſe 


who are ſettled in them; every iſland is a paradiſe ac- 


commodated to its reſpective inhabitants. Are not theſe, 


O Mirzah, habitations worth contending for! Does 


life appear miſerable, that gives thee opportunities of 
earning ſuch a reward? Is death to be feared, that will 
convey thee to ſo happy an exiſtence ? Think not man 
was made in vain, who bas ſuch an eternity reſerved for 
him. I gazed with inexpreſfible pleaſure on theſe happy. 

ilands. At length, ſaid I, ſhew me now, I beſeech 
thee, the ſecrets that lie hid under thoſe dark clouds 


uhich cover the ocean on the other ſide of the rock of 
adamant. The genius making me no anſwer, I turned © 
about to addreſs myſelf to him a ſecond time, but 1 
ſound that he had left me; I then turned again to the 
viſion which I had been ſo long contemplating, but in- 
ſtead of the rolling tide, the arched bridge, ar the 


bappy iſlands, I ſaw nothing but the long hollow valley 


of Bagdat, with oxen, 8 and camels grazing . 


the ſides of 1 it. 


De. eud of the firſt viſion of Mirzab:.. 


c 
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nie alone can claim this name, who writes 
With fancy high, and bold. and daring flights. 
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FT WHERE is no character more frequently given to 

a | a writer, than that of being a genius. I hare 

heard many a little ſonneteer called a fre genius, 

There is not an heroic ſ{cribbler in thie nation, that has nat 

bis admirers who think him a great genius; and as for 

your ſmaiterers in tragedy, there is ſcarce a wan among 

them who is not cried up by one or other for a prodigiui 
uius. a . 

My defign in this paper is to conſider what is properly 

a great genius, and to throw ſome thoughts together ou 


ſo uncommon a ſubject. emperor, 
Axon great geniuſes thoſe few- draw the admiration {ſtinking 
of all the world upon them, and ſtand uy as the prodigics bimſelf 
of mankind,. who by the mere ſtrength of natural parts, ort, to 
and without any aſſiſtance of art or learning, have prodi cularly 
Works that were the delight of their own times, and the nd life 
wonder of poſterity. There appears ſomething nobly will e of « 
and extravagant in theſe great natural geniuſes, that is in. WP" alluſſo 
finitely more beautiful than all the turn and poliſhing of der re 
what the French call a Bel Eſprit, by which they would "ends f 
expreſs a genius refined by converſation, reflection, and the ert an 
reading of the moſt polite authors. The greateſt gen WP" Shai 
which runs through the arts and ſciences, takes a kind of great | 
tincture from them, and falls unavoidably into imitation. | can: 
Max r of theſe great- natural geniuſes that were nere was 
a | 5 diſciplioed-W" by a n 


logs, ar 
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mong the ancients, and in particular among thoſe of the 
more eaſtern parts of the world. Hamer has innumerable 


Teſtament we find ſeveral paſſages more elevated and ſub- 
lime than any in Homer. At the ſame time that we allow 
2 greater and more daring genius to the ancients, we muſt 
own that the greateſt of them very much failed ip, or, if 
you will, that they were much above the nicety and cor- 
reneſs of the moderns, In their ſimilitudes and alluſi- 
ons, provided there was a likeneſs,” they did not muck. 
trouble themſelves about the decency of the compariſon + 
thus Solamon reſembles the noſe of his beloved to the 
tower of Lebanon which looked toward Damaſcus; as the 
coming of a thief in the night, is a ſimilitude of the ſame: 
kind in the New Teſtament. It would be endleſs to make 
collections of this nature; Homer illuſtrates one of his 


are 
us; beroes encompaſſed with the enemy, by an aſs in the field 
not of corn chat has his fides belaboured by all the boys of 
for de village without ſtirring a foot for it; and another of 


them toſſing to and fro. in his bed. and burning with reſent- 
nent, to a piece of fleſh broijed on the coals. This par- 
tcular failure. in. the ancients, opens a large field of raillery 
to the little wits, who can laugh at an indecency, but not 


emperor, of Perſia, canformable to this eaſtern way of 
tlinking, amidſt a great many pompous titles, denominates 


ies imſelf the /n of” glory, and the nutmeg of delight. In. 
ort, to cut off all cavilling againſt the ancients, and par- 


nd life in their imaginations, we are to conſider that the 
ue of obſerving hat he French call the Bienſeance in 
n alluſion, has been found out of later years, and in the 


in- 
alder regions of the world; where we would make ſome 
da nends for our want of force and ſpirit, by a ſcrupulous. 
the Reet) and exactneſs in our compoſitions. Our country- 


un Shaleſpear was a remarkable inſtance of this firſt kind 


of WF! great geniuſes. . 2 

n. | caxnxomT quit this head without obſerving that Pin- 
ner“ Was a great genius of the firſt claſs, who was hurried. 
oF" by a natural fire and impetuoſity to vaſt conceptions of 


time, 


diſciplined and broken by rules of art, are to be found a” 


fights that Virgil was not able to reach, and in the Old 


lin the ſublime in theſe ſorts of writings. The preſent - 


cularly thoſe of the warmer climates, who had moſt heat 


bogs, and noble ſallies of imagination. At the ſame 
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time, can any thing be more ridiculous than for men of ; et th 
ſober and moderate fancy to imitate ' this poet's way of and to 
writing in thoſe monſtrous compoſitions which go among Wl ing th: 
us under the name of Pindarics ! When I ſee people co of the 
pying works, which, as Horace has repreſented them, are 
ſingular in their kind, and "inimitable ; when I ſee men 
following irregularities by rule, and by the little tricks of 
art ſtraining after the moſt unbounded flights of nature, | 


thing 


cannot but apply to them that paſſage in Terence. [T1 
- Eee EEE, throw! 
Uiceria bac ſ tu peſtule. 10 
Ratione certa facere, nibilo plus agat, who ut 
QDuam ſi des eperam, ut cum ratione inſaniat. eggs al 

= 15 Eux. Act. 1. ſc, 1. vhich 
5 F | that he 

© You may as well pretend to be mad and in your ſen togeth 
* ſes at the ſame time, as to think of reducing theſe un. turns. 
© certain things to any certainty by reaſoi. renity. 
_—_— re . ſeverar 

| In ſhort, a modern Pindarie writer, compared wit i nels an 
Pindar, is like a ſiſter among the Camiſart compared but ref 
with Virgil's Sybil: there is the diſtortion, grimace, aud on, hac 
_ outward figure, but nothing of that divine impulſe which greater 


raiſes the mind above itſelf, and make the ſounds mor 
than human. 5 „„ 
THERE is another kind of great geniuſes which 1 ſal 
place in a ſecond claſs, not as I think them inferior to thi 
firſt, but only for diſtinction's fake, as tffey are of a dif 
rent kind, This ſecond claſs of great geniuſes are thok 
that have formed themſelves by rules, and ſubmitted the 
greatneſs of their natural talents to the corrections and re 
\ ſtraints of art. Such among the Greeks were Plato and 
' Ariſletle; among the Romans, Virgil and Tully ; among 
the Engliſh, Milton and Sir Francis Bacon. 
Tk genius in both theſe claſſes of authors may bee 
qually great, but ſhews itſelf after a different manner. 15 
: the firſt it is like a rich ſoil in a happy climate, that pre. 
| duces a whole wilderneſs of noble plants riſing in a tho: 
ſand beautiful Jlandſkips, without any certain order or f 
gularity. In the other it is the ſame rich ſoil under ti? 
ſame happy climate, that has been laid out in walks a 
parterres, and cut into ſhape and beauty by the {kill of ti 
gardener, WO Tal 
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Tas great danger in theſe latter kind of geniuſes, is, 
elt they cramp their own abilities too much by imitation, 


and form themſelves altogether upon models, without giv- 


ing the full play to their own natural parts. An imitation 
of the beſt authors is not to compare with a good original; 
and I believe we may obſerve that very few writers make 
an extraordinary figure in the world, who have not ſome- 
thing in their way of thinking or expreſſing themſelves 
that is peculiar to them, and intirely their own. 

Ir is odd to conſider what great geniuſes are ſometimes 
thrown away upon trifles, . 


1 once ſaw a ſhepherd, ſays a 8 hhalien author, | 


who uſed to divert himſelf in his ſolitudes with toſſing up 
egps and catching them again without breaking them : in 
which he had arrived at ſo great a degree of perfection, 
that he would keep up four at a time for ſeveral] minutes 
together playing in the air, and falling into his hands by 
turns, I think, fays the author, I never ſaw a greater ſe- 
rerity than in this man's face; for by his wonderful 

ſeverance and application, he had contracted: the ſeriouſ- 


neſs and gravity of a privy-counſellor ; and I could not 


but refle&t with myſelf, that the ſame alnduity and attenti- 
on, had they been rightly applied, might have made him a 
greater mathematician than Archimedes. | C 
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No. 161. Tigſdlay, SEPTEMBER 4. 


pf dies agitat fæſtor: fuſuſque per berbam, 
Ignis ubi in medio et ſocii cratera coronant, 
Te libans, Lenæe, vocat: pecoriſque magiſtris 
Velocis jaculi certamina ponit in ulmo, 
Corporaque agreſti nudat prædura pulſtra. 
Hanc olim veteres vitam coluere Sabin, | 
 Hanc Remus et frater : fic fortis Etruria crevit, 


Scilicet et rerum facta eſt pulcherrima Roma, 
TY V1&G, Georg, 2. v. 527. 


To rural powers a juſt oblation pays, 
Hnd on the green his careleſs limbs diſplays. 
The hearth is in the midſt: the herdſmen, round 
The chearful fire, provoke his health in goblets crown'd, 
He calls on Bacchus, and propounds the prize ; 
The groom his fellow-groom at butts defies, 
And bends his-bow, and levels with hes eyes ; 
Gr, ſtript for wreſtling, ſmears his Iftbs with oil, 

And watches with a trip his foe to foil, * © 
Such was the life the frugal Sabines led: 
So Remus and his brother-god were bred : 

From whom th' auſtere Etrurian virtue roſe 3 

And this rude life our homely fathers choſe : 

Old Rome from ſuch a race deriv'd her birth, 


The ſeat of empire, and the conguer d earth. 
85 „ N DRYDEN, 


Himſelſ, in ruflic pomp, on holy days, | 


— 


f . ; 
1 An glad that my late going into the country has in, 
creaſed the number of my correſpondents, one of 
whom ſends the following letter. 5 18 
"Ms ; * . . f f j 


EI. 
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«FFYHOUGH you are pleaſed to retire from us ſo 
ſoon into the city, I hope you will not think the 


affairs of the country altogether unworthy of your in- 
ere for the future. I had the honour af ſecing your 


© nary, Had you ſtaid there a few days longer you would 
have ſeen a country wake, which you know in moſb 
parts of England is the Eve-ſeaſt of the dedication of 
© our churches, © L. was laſt, week at one of theſe aſſem- 
blies, which was held in a neighbouring pariſn; where 
found their green covered with a promiſcuous multi- 
© tude of all ages and both ſexes, who eſteem one another 
more or lefs the following. part of the year, according as 
they diſtinguiſh themſelves at this time. The whole 
company were in their holiday clothes, and divided into 
' ſexeral parties, all of them endearouring to ſhew them- 
{ ſelves in thoſe exerciſes wherein they excelled, and to 
gain the approbation of the lookers o. 

© I FOUND a ring of cudgel- players, who were breaking 
one another's heads in order to make ſome: impreſſion 


* on their miſtreſſes hearts. I:obferved a luſty young fel- 


' ow who had the. misfortune of ai broken pate: but 


* what added conſiderably to the anguiſh of the wound, 
vas his over-bearing an old man, who ſhook. his head, 


and ſaid, Thut he ' que/tioned now if black Kate would 


' marry him theſe three years. I was diverted from 2. 


* farther obſervation of thoſe combatants, by a foot-ball 
match, which was on the other fide of the green; where 
* Thom Short behaved himſelf ſo well, that moſt people 
ſeemed to agree, it was impoſſible that be ſhould remain 
a batchelor till the next wake. Having played many a 
match my ſelf, I could have looked longer on this {port, 
bad I not obſerved-a country girl, who was poſted on 
an eminence at ſome diſtance from me, and was making 
ſo many odd grimaces, and writhing and diſtorting her 
* Whole body in ſo ſtrange a manner, as made me very do- 
* irous to know the meaning of it. Upon my coming up 
do her, I found that ſhe was over-looking a ring of wreſt- 


' lers, and that her ſweet heart, a perſon of {mall ſtature, 


vor. II. BY --, © was 


« fhort face at Sir RoGee Dx CoveRLer's, and have ever 
« ſince thought your perſon and writings both extraordi - 
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was contending with an huge brawny fellow, who twir. þ 
ed him about, and ſhook the little man fo violently, th Ml . * 
by a ſecret ſympathy of hearts it produced all thoſe 2g. i . co 
. © tations in the perſon of his miſtreſs, who I dare ſay, like 
© Celia in Shakeſpear on the ſame occaſion, could hae | 
_ ©. wiſhed herſelf inviſible to catch the ſtrong fellow by the Ir 


* leg, The ſquire of the pariſh treats the whole compa. 
ny every year with a hogſhead of ale; and propoſes 2 

* beaver hat as a recompence to him who gives molt fall, 

* This has raiſed ſuch a ſpirit of emulation in the youth of 

© the place, that ſome of them bave rendered themſelye 

very expert at this exerciſe ; and I was often ſurprized 

© to ſee a fellow's heels fly up, by a trip which was given 

bim ſo ſmartly that I could ſcarce diſcern it. I found old 6 
© that the old wreſtlers. ſeldom entered the ring, till ſome ſuch: 
one was grown formidable by having thrown two or Bi vhich 
three of his opponents; but kept themſelves as it were WM iſ: of 
in a reſerved body to defend the hat, which is always WW yieho! 
hung up by the perſon who gets it in one of the molt once x 
« conſpicuous parts of the houſe, and looked upon by the BWW ſderin 
© whole family as ſomething redounding much more u & ren 
© their honour than a coat of arms, There was a fell thc{ - 
who was ſo buly in regulating all the ceremonies, d proven 
« ſeemed to carry ſuch an air of importance in his looks BW nual p 
that I could not help inquiring. who he was, and was im- 
« mediately anſwered, That he did not value himſelf upon 
* nothing, for that he and bis anceſtors had won fo many 
* hats, that his parlour looked like a haberdaſher's ſup 
however this thirſt of glory in them All, was the reafon 
that no man ſtood Jord of the ring for above three fails 


in thei 
conſide 
my pa] 
that 1 
ing yo1 
ty of { 
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general 
nothing 
det a h 
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Yours te 
more lil 


while 1 was among them. 


Tus young maids, who were not lookers on at theſe 
exerciſes, were themſelves engaged in ſome diverſion; 
and upon my aſking a farmer's ſon of my own 2 

what he was gazing at with ſo much attention, he tod 

me, That he was ſeeing Betty Welch, whom I knew t 
be his ſweet-heart, pztch a lav. 5 : 
< In ſhort, I found the men endeavoured to ſhew tix 

« women they were no cowards, and that the whole com 


a „ = A 


< pany {ſtrived to recommenc 2 ect ſtare o th 
making it appear that they were in à p y labour tenred + 


| 4 heajth, and fit to undergo any * ha: * 
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« Your judgment upon this method of love and gal- 
« [antry, as it is at preſent practiſed amongſt us in the 
country, will very much oblige, © et 

33 5 „ „ RN, Touts, KG 

ir 1 would here put on the ſcholar and politician, F 
night inform my readers how -theſe bodily exerciſes or -, | 
games were formerly encouraged in all the commonwealths 
of Greece ; from whence the Romans afterwards borrow- 
ed their Pentathlum, which was compoſed of running, 
witſling, leaping, throwing and boxing, tho' the prizes 
were generally nothing but a crown of cypreſs or parſley, 
hats not being in faſhion in thoſe days: That there is an 
old ſtatute, which obliges every man in England, having 
ſuch an eſtate, to keep and exerciſe the long bow; by 
which means our anceſtors: excelled: all other nations in the 
uſe of that weapon, and we had all the real advantages, 
without the inconvenience of a ſtanding army; and that I 
once met with a book of projects, in which the author con- 
ſdering to what noble ends that ſpirit of emulation, which 
ſo remarkably ſhews itſelf among our common people in 
theſe wakes, might be directed, propoſes that for the im- 
provement of all our handicraft trades, there ſhould be an- 
nual prizes ſet up for ſuch perſons as were moſt excellent 
in their ſeveral arts. But laying aſide all theſe political 
conſiderations, which might tempt me to paſs the limits of 
my paper, I confeſs the greateſt benefit and convenience 
that I can obſerve in theſe country feſtivals, is the bring- 
ing young people together, and giving them an opportuni- 
ty of ſhewing themſelves. in the moſt advantageous light. 
A country fellow that throws his rival upon his back, has 
generally as good ſucceſs with their common miſtreſs; as 
nothing is more uſual than for a nimble footed wench to 
et a huſband at the ſame time ſhe wins. a ſmock. Love 
and marriages are the natural effects of theſe anniverſary 
aſemblies. I mult therefore very much approve the me- 
tod by which my correſpondent tells me each ſex endea- 
rours to recommend itſelf to the other, ſince nothing ſeems 
more likely to promiſe a healthy offspring or a happy co- 
habitation, And I believe I may aſſure my country friend, 
that there has been many a court lady who would be con- 
ented to exchange her crazy young huſband for Tou Short, 
| 5 B b 2 ELL, and, 
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and ſeveral men of quality who would have parted with 1 
tender yoke · fellow for Black Kate. Bon 
I Au the more pleaſed with having love. made the pric- that 
.cipal-end and deſign of theſe meetings, as it ſeems to E i for 
moſt agreeable to. the intent for which they were at fr not 
inſtituted, as we are informed by the learned Dr. Nenne, Wl of t. 
with whoſe words I ſhall conclude my preſent paper. does 
THE $ E wakes, ſays he, avere in imitation of th wor! 
ancient ayana, or love-feafts; and were firſt eftabliſhed appr! 
in England by Pope Gregory the Great, avhv,-in an epifil plau 
10 Melitus the abbot, gave order that they ſhould be teh well 
An ſhades or arboriet made ap" with en and boughr the 
; trees round the church. If 
Ex adds, That this laudable atv 27 was prevail then 
for man ages, till the nice Puritans began tu exclaim a. then 
Fgainſt it as u remnaut af popery; and by :degrees. the pr diſq 
_ cife humour grrau ſo pepulur, that at an Exeter aſiaer ii inter 
ard chief baron Walter made an vrder for the: ſuppreſin cont 
of all aualer: hut on Biſhop Laud's complaining of thi has | 
innovating ee the ting TIN the order to be hove 
* Re 5 itil. 
8 1 24 1 . | 8 have 
FF þ e ; _ choic 
A e man! 
. 5 ; | — 8 The: 
n | ti 
No. 162. — serrzunen * . 

| 4 are 

—— —Serveter: Fe imum, © with( 

| Bali ab #ncepto proceſerit et. ſibi . „ ſider: 

| Hos, Ars poet, v. 120; bal 

| pleaſ 

P referee conf eency debut, the 1 not o 

that 

FEE wrt die it 

* -OTHING that is not — ine makes a mit 0! 
appear ſo contemptible and little in the eyes "Bl felt 

3 the world as inconſtancy, eſpecially when it te whict 
n religion or party, In either of theſe caſes, tho il exam 
man perhaps does but his duty in changing his fide, he no the w 
only makes himſelf hated by thoſe he left, but is ſeldou our u 
heartily eſteemed by thoſe he comes aver. to. kme 


Ix 


/ 
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Ix theſe great articles of life therefore a man's convic- 
tion ought to be very ſtrong, and if poſſible ſo well timed 
that worldly advantages may ſeem to have no ſhare in it, 
for mankind will be ill-natured enough to think he does 
not change ſides out of principle, but either out of levity 
of temper or proſpects of intereſt, Converts and renega- 


does of all kinds fhould take particular care to let the 


world ſee they act upon honourable motives ; or whatever 
approbations they may receive from themſelves, and ap- 
plauſes from thoſe they converſe with, they may be very 


well aſſured that they are the ſcorn of all good men, and i | 


the public marks of infamy and deriſion. 5 
IXRE SOLUTION on the ſchemes of life which offer 
themſelves to our choice, and inconſtancy in purſuing 
them, are the greateſt and moſt univerſal cauſes of all our 
diſquiet and unhappineſs, When ambition pulls one way, 
intereſt another, inclination a third, and perhaps reaſon 
contrary to all, a: man is likely to paſs his time but ill who 
has ſo many different parties to pleaſe; When the mind 
hovers among ſuch a variety of allurements, one had better 
ſettle on a way of life that is not the very beſt we might 
have choſen, than grow old without determining our - 
choice, and go out of the world, as the greateſt part of 
mankind do, before we have reſolved how to live in it: 
There is but one method of ſetting ourſelves at reſt in this 
particular, and that is by adhering ſtedfaſtly to one great 
end as the chief and ultimate aim of all our purſuits; If we 
are firmly reſolved to live up to the dictates of reaſon, 
without any regard to wealth, reputation, or the like con- 
lderations, any more than as they fall in with our princi- 
pal deſign, we may go through life with ſteadineſs and 
pleaſure ; but if we act by ſeveral broken views, and will 
not only be virtuous, but wealthy, popular, and every thing 
that has a value ſet upon it by the world, we ſhall live and 
die in miſery and repentance, I 
Ox would take more than ordinary care to guard one's 
elf againſt this particular imperfeQion, becauſe it is that 
which our nature very ſtrongly inclines us to; for if we 
examine ourſelves throughly, we ſhall find that we are 
tie moſt changeable beings in the univerſe. In reſpect of 
ar underſtanding, we often embrace and reject the very 


lame opinions; whereas beings above and beneath us have: 
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probably no opinions at all, or at leaſt no wavering and 
uncertainties in thoſe they have. Our ſuperiors are guided 

by intuition, and our inferiors by inſtinct. In. reſpect of 
our wills, we fall into crimes and recover out of them, 
are amiable or odious in the eyes of our great Judge, and 
paſs our whole life. in offending and / aſking pardon. On 
the contrary, the beings underneath us-are not capable of 
ſinning, nor thoſe above us of.repenting. - The one is out 
of the poſſibilities of duty, and the other fixed in an eter- 
nal caprſe of ſin, or an eternal courſe of virtue. 

- THERE is ſcarce a {tate of life, or ſtage, in it, which, 

does not produce changes and revolutions in the mind of 
man. Our ſchemes of thought in infancy are loſt in thoſe 
of youth ; theſe too take a difterent turn in manhood, till 
old age often leads us back into our former infancy, A 
new title or an unexpected ſucceſs throws us out of our- 

| ſelves, and in a manner deſtroys our identity. A cloudy: 


dap, or a little ſun-ſhine, have as great an influence on ma- Doo 
ny conſtitutions, as the moſt real bleſſings or misfortunes. mew 


A dream varies our being,. and- changes our condition while Drid: 
_ it laſts; and every paſſion, not to mention health and fick- Loom 
neſs, and the greater alterations in body and mind, males | 

us appear almoſt different creatures. If a man is ſo diſtin- In . 
guiſhed among other beings by this infirmity, what can we An 
think of ſuch as make themſelves remarkable for it even . Nor 
among their own ſpecies? It is a very trifling character to Sif 
be one of the moſt variable . beings of the moſt variable Was 
kind, eſpecially if we conſider that he ho is the great Bat, 
ſtandard of perfection has in him no ſhadow of change, but. Was 
is the ſame yeſterday, - to-day, and for ever. Ther 
As this mutability of temper and inconſiſtency with our- Wl Be,. 
ſelves is the greateſt weakneſs of human nature, ſo it Ble 
makes the perſon who is. remarkable for it in a very part I Mit 
. cular manner more ridieulous than any other infirmity what- Wl = 
ſoever, as it ſets him in a greater variety of fooliſh lights, 
and diſtinguiſhes. him from himſelf by an oppoſitiom of par- 
ty- coloured characters. The moſt bumorous character in 
Horace is founded upon this unevenneſs of temper and in 
regularity of conduct. | 8; a8 


— —Sardus babebat | | 
Ile Tigellius. hoc: Cæſar, qui cagere poſſet;. 
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Si peteret per amicitiam patris, atque ſuam, non 


Puidquam proficeret : collibuiſſet, ab os 


Uſque ad mala citaret; Je Bacche, mods ſumma - 
Voce, modo hac, reſonat; que chordis quatuor ima. 
Nil zquale homini fuit illt : ſape velut qui 
Currebat fitgiens haſtems perſæpe velut qui 
Tunonis ſacra ferret.. Habebat ſepe ducentos, 
Sepe decem ſervos : modo reges atque tetrarchas, 


Omnia magna loguens; modo, fit mihi menſa tripes, ei 


Concha ſalis puri, ei toga, que defendere frigus, 
Quamvis craſſa, gueat. Decies. contenta dediſet 
Huic parco, paucis contents : quinque diebus 


Ml erat in loculis. © Nodes vigilabat ad ipſum 
Mane: diem totum ae Vit. Fuit unquam 


Sic impar Ju Bon. 1 3. lib. 1. 


erna of tranſlaiig this RW in Hauer, 1 mall: 

entertain my Engli/h reader with the deſcription of a pa- 
rallel character, that is wonderfully well finiſhed by Mr. 
, and raiſed upon the ſame foundation. 


In, the firſt. ranl of theſe did Zimri. tand: 


A man ſo various, that he ſeem d to be. 

Net one, but all niankind' "s-epitome. 

Sli tn opinions, always ia the wrong; _ 

Was every-thing by ſtarte, and nothing lange 

Bat, in the courſe of one revolving mou, 

Was chymiſt,. fidler, ateſman, aud buſſoome 
Then all for women, painting, rhiming, drinks; -; 
Beſidet ten thouſand freaks that dy d in thinking, 
Bleſt madman, who could every hour employ, 


- With th ſmething, new 10 why or to enjoy!  — C: 
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drawn together, and put into the poſſeſſion of“ any ſinge 
man, it would not make a very happy being. Though on 
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which, though ſubſcribed by a fictitious name, I have reals 
to believe is not imaginary. 1 | | 
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i guid ego adſuero, curamve levaſſo, | 
Dux nunc. te coquit,. et verſat ſub pedtore fixa, 
Ecquid erit pretii? —— BNN. ap. Tulliun, 


Say, will ow thank me ifT bring you reſt, 
And eaſe the torture of your lab'ring breaſt ? 


are not fo neceſſary and uſeful to mankind, as the art 

of conſolation, and ſupporting one's ſelf under afflic 
tion. The utmoſt we can hope for in this world is content. 
ment.; if we aim-at any thing higher, we-ſhall meet with 
nothing but grief and diſappointment. A man ſhould di 
rect all his ſtudies and endeavours at making himfelf ex 
now, and happy bereafter. 5 3 
Tux truth of it is, if all the happineſs that is diſperſed 
through the whole race of mankind in this world were 


[= IRIES after happineſs, and rules for attaining i, 


the contrary, if the miſeries of the whole ſpecies were 
fixed in a fingle perſon, they would make a very miſerable 
—_ | . . 

I am engaged in this ſubject by the following letter 


„ EE ESE BE 
T AM one of your diſciples, and endeavour ta live i 
„ | to your rules, which 1 hope will incline you to pit 


my condition: I ſhall open ĩt to you in a very few wort | 
About three years ſince a' gentleman, whom 1 am ſure than a 
you yourſelf would have approved, made his addreſes heart, 
© to me. He had every thing to recommend him but u *ganſt 
« eſtate; ſo that my friends, who all of them applauded hi meets 
_. © perſon, would not for the ſake of both of us favour E {lands 
'©- paſſion. For my own part, I reſigned myſelf up entire! = the 
V its 


* to the direction of thoſe who knew the world . 
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15 « ter than myſelf, but ſtill led in hopes that ſome juncture 
- dor other would make me happy in the man whom; in my 
| heart, I preferred to all the world; being determined, if 
« ] could not have him, to have nobody. elſe. About 
three months ago I received a letter from him, acquaint- 
ing me, that by the death of an uncle he had a conſider- 
f able eſtate left him, which he ſaid was welcome to him 
lam. upon no other account, but as he hoped it would remove 
all difficulties that lay in the way to our mutual happineſs. 
* You may well ſuppoſe, Sir, with how much joy I receivr- 
ed this ſetter which was followed by - ſeveral others fil- 
led with thoſe expreſſions of love and joy, which I veri- 
ly believe nobody felt more ſincerely, nor knew better 
© how to deſcribe, than the gentlerhan Lam ſpeaking of, 
But, Sir, how ſhall I be able to tell it you! by the laſt 
© week's poſt I received letter from an intimate friend of 
win!? 1 unhappy gentleman; acquainting me, that as he had 
juſt ſettled his affairs, and was preparing for his journey, 
5 So felb ſick of a fever and died. It is impoſſible to ex- 
preſs to you the diſtreſs I am in upon this occaſion, I can: 
© only. have recourſe to my devotions, and to the reading 
of good books for my conſolation; and as I always take 
* particular. delight in thoſe frequent adrices and admo- 
* nitions. Which yon give the public, it would be a very 
ver © great piece of charity in you to lend me your aſſiſtance 
in this conjuncture. I after the reading of this letter you 


than to comfort me, I deſire you would throw it into the 
4. fire, and think no more of: it; but if you are touched 
© with my misfortune, which is greater than Iknow how- 
to bear, your counſels may very much ſupport, _ will. 
. eee p N the aflicted 5 

1 ox o ka, 

Ar DISAPPOINTMENT in n love is is more Bard to * over 

than any other; the paſſion itſelf ſo ſoftens and ſubdues the 
heart, that it diſables it from ſtruggling or bearing up 
againſt the woes and diſtreſſes which befal it. The _ 
meets with other. misfortunes-in her whole ſtrength ; 
lands collected within herſelf, and ſuſtains the ſhock Fore 
al the force which is natural to her; but a heart in love 
has its foundation Tapped, and immediate y ſinks _ r. 


* find yourſelf in a humour, rather to rally and ridicule, 
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the weight of accidents that are diſagreeable to its favou- 


rite paſſion, - . 


In afflictions men generally draw their conſolation Out 
of books of morality, which indeed are of great uſe to for- 


tify and ſtrengthen the mind againſt the impreſſions af 


ſorrow. Monſieur St, Evremont, who does not approve 
of this method, recommends authors who are apt to ſtir up 


mirth in the mind of the readers, and fancies Don Quixote 


can give more relief to an heavy heart than Plutarch or 
Seneca, as it is much eaſier to divert grief than to con- 
quer it. This, doubtleſs, may have its effects upon ſome 


tempers. I ſhould rather have recourſe to authors of: 


quite contrary kind, that give us inſtances of calamitics 
and misfortunes, and ſhew nnn nature in its greateſt 
diſtreſſes. | 

IF the affliction we : groan mids be very heavy, we ſhall 


find ſome conſolation in the ſociety of as great ſufferers as 


ourſelves, eſpecially when we find our companions men cf 
virtue and merit. If our afffictions are light, we ſhall be 
comforted by the compariſon we make between ourſelye 
and our fellow-ſufferers. A lofs at fea, a fit of ſickneſs, 
or the death of a friend, are ſuch trifles when we conſider 


whole kingdoms laid in aſhes, families put to the ſword, 


wretches ſhut up in dungeons, and the like calamities of 


. mankind; that we are out of countenance for our own 
_ weakneſs, if we ſink under ſuch little ſtrokes of fortune, 


L r the diſconſolate Leonora conſider, that at the very 
time in which ſhe languiſnes for the loſs of her deceaſed 
lover, there are perſons in ſeveral parts of the world jut 
periſhing in a ſhip-wreck ; others crying out for mercy in 


the terrors of a death-bed repentance ; others lying under 


the tortures of an infamous execution, or the like dreadfil 


ealamities:; and ſhe will find her ſorrows vaniſh at the ap- 
pearance af thoſe which are fo much greater and more 


aſtoniſhing. _ 
> I wovuLD further NY to the conſideration of ny 


_ afflited diſciple, that poſſibly what ſhe now. looks upon # 
the greateſt. misfortune, is not really ſuch in itſelf, For 


my on part, I queſtion not but our ſouls in a ſeparate ſtate 
will look back on their lives in quite another view, that 


what 8255 had of them 1 in the e ; and that what the 
| nor 


Ddook delight in nothing but his money. Theodeſius was 
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row conſider as misfortunes and diſappointments, will very 


often appear to have been eſcapes and bleſſings, 
Tut mind that hath: any caſt towards devotion, natu 
rally flies to ĩt in ts afflictions. 
Wren I was in Frazce I heard a very remarkable ſtory 
of two lovers, Which I ſhall relate at length in my to- mo- 
row's papers, not only becauſe the circumſtances of it are 
extraordinary, but becauſe it may ſerve as an illuſtration 
to all that can be ſaid on this laſt head, and ſhew the pow- 


er of religion in abating that particular anguiſh which ſeems 


to lie ſo heavy on Leonora. The ſtory was told me by a 


prieſt, as I travelled with him in a ſtage-coach. 1 ſhall 
give it my reader, as well as I can remember, in his own 
words, after having premiſed, that if. conſolations may be 
drawn from a wrong religion, and a miſguided devotion, 
they cannot but flow much more naturally from thoſe 
which are founded upon reaſon, and eſtabliſhed in good 

{enſe, | | | L 
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Illa, quit et me, inguit, miſeram, et te perdidit,. Or- 
Jamguc vale : feror ingenti circumdata nocte, 7 þheu ? 
| Invaliduſque tibi tendens, heu ! non tua, palmas, » 
V1RG, Georg. 4. v. 494. 
Then thus the bride : What fury ſeiz'd on thee, 
Unhappy man! to loſe thyſelf and me? 
And now farewel ! involv'd in ſhades of night,” 
For ever I am raviſh'd from thy jjght ; 
In vain I reach my feeble hands to join Ws 
In fFeect embraces, ah! ub longer thine ! DRrp EW. 


OMS TANTI A was a woman of extraordinary 
wit and beauty, but very unhappy in a father, who 


having arrived at great riches by his own induſtry, 


the 
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the younger ſon of a decayed family, of great parts and 


learning, improved by a genteel and virtuous education. 


When he was in the twentieth year of his age he became 


acquainted with Conſtantia, who had not then paſſed her 
fiſteenth. As he lived but a few miles diſtant from her 
father's houſe, he had frequent opportunities of ſeeing her; 
and by the advantages of a good perſon and a pleaſing con · 
verſation, made ſuch an impreſſion in her heart as it was 
impoſſible for time to efface : he was himſelf no leſs ſmit- 
ten with Canſtantia. A long acquaintance' made them till 
diſcover new:beauties in each other, and by degrees raiſed 


in them that mutual paſſion which had an influence on their 


following lives. It unfortunately happened, that in the 
- midſt of this intereourſe of love and friendſhip between 
" Theodoſfius and Conſtantia there broke out an irreparable 
- quarrel between their parents, the one valuing: himſelf too 
much upon his birth, and the other upon his poſſeſſions, 
The father of Con/tantia was ſo incenſed at the father of 
-  Theodofrus, that he contracted an unreaſonable averſion to- 
"wards his ſon, inſomuch that he forbad him his houſe, and 
charged his daughter upon her duty never to ſee him more, 


In the mean time, to break off all communication between 


the two lovers, who he knew entertained ſecret hopes of 
ſome favourable opportunity that ſhould bring them toge- 
ther, he found out a young gentleman of a good fortune 
and an agreeable perſon, whom he pitched upon as a huſ- 
band for his daughter. He ſoon concerted this affair fo 
well, that he told Conſtantia it was his deffſn to marry her 
to ſach a gentleman, and that her wedding ſhould be ce- 
lebꝛrated on ſuch a day, Conſtantia, who was over-awed 
with the authority of her father, and unable to object any 
thing againſt ſo advantageous a match, received the propo- 
" ſal with a profound ſilence, which her father commended 
in her, as the moſt decent manner of a virgin's giving her 
conſent to an overture of that kind. The noiſe of this 
intended marriage ſoon reached Theodo/ius, who, after a 
long tumult of paſſions, which naturally riſe in a lover's 
heart on ſuchan occaſion, writ the following letter to Co. 


flantia. 
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years has been my only happineſs, is now be- 


come a greater torment to me than I am able to bear. 


Muſt I then live to ſee you another's ? The ſtreams, the 
« fields and meadows, where we have ſo often talked to- 


« oether, grow painful to me; life itſelf is become a bur- 


den. May you long be happy in the world, but forget 
that there was ever ſuch a man in it as „ 
1 5 | | _ THEODOSIUS, 


Tuis letter was conveyed to Conſtantia that very even- 
ing, who fainted at the reading of it; and the next morn- 


ing ſhe was much more alarmed by two or three meſſen- 
gers, that came to her father's houſe one after another, to 
enquire if they had heard any thing of Theodo/ius, who it 


ſeems had left his chamber about midnight, and could no. 


where be found. The deep melancholy which had hung 
vpon his mind ſome time before, made them apprehend 
the worſt that could befal him. Conſtantia, who knew 
that nothing but the report of her marriage could have 
driven him to ſuch extremities, was not to be comforted ;. 
ſhe now accuſed herſelf for having ſo tamely given an 
ear to the propoſal of a huſband, and looked-upon the 
new lover as a murderer of Theodeſius; in ſhort, ſhe re- 


ſolved to ſuffer the utmoſt effects of her father's diſplea- 


fare, rather than comply with a marriage which appeared 
to her ſo full of guilt and horror, The father ſeeing him- 


ſelf entirely rid of Theodeſius, and likely to keep a conſi- 


derable portion in his family, was not very much concern- 
ed at the obſtinate refuſal of his daughter; and did not 
ſind it very difficult to excuſe himſelf upon that account to 
his intended ſon-in-law, who had all along regarded this 


alliance rather as a marriage of convenience than of love. 


Conſtantia had now no relief but in her devotions and exer- 
ciſes of religion, to which her afflictions had ſo entirely 
labjected her mind, that after ſome years had abated the 


violence of her ſorrows, and ſettled her thoughts in a kind 


of tranquillity, ſhe reſolved to paſs the remainder of her 


day in a convent, Her father was not diſpleaſed with a. 


reſolution, which would ſave money in his family, and 
readily complied with his daughter's intentions, Accord- 
ingly in the twenty: fifth year of her age, while her beauty 

VoL, II. 5 was 


. 
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was yet in all its height and bloom, he carried her to a 
neighbouriug city, in order to look out a fiſterhood of 
nuns among whom to place his daughter. There was in 


this place a father of a convent who was very much re- 


nowned for his ptety and exemplary life; and as it is uſual 
in the Nomiſh church for thoſe who are under any great 
affliction, or trouble of mind, to apply themſelves to the 
moſt eminent confeſſors for pardon and conſolation, our 
beautiſul votary took the opportunity of confeſſing herſelf 
to this celebrated father. F 
Wr muſt now return to Theodo/ius, who the very morn- 
ing that the above mentioned enquiries had been made af. 
ter him, arrived at a religious houſe in the city, where now 
Conſtantia reſided; and deſiring that ſecrecy and conceal- 
ment of the fathers of the convent, which is very uſual 


upon any extraordinary occaſion, he made himſelf one of 
the order, with a private vow never to enquire after Con 


fantia; whom he looked upon as given away to his rival 
upon the day on which, according to common fame, their 
marriage was to have been ſolemnized. Having in his 
youth made a good progreſs in learning, that he might 
dedicate himſelf more entirely to religion, he entered into 
holy orders, and in a few years became renowned for his 
ſanctity of life, and thoſe pious ſentiments which he inſpired 
into all who converſed with him. It was this holy man 
to whom Conſtantia had. determined to apply herſelf in 
confeſſion, tho? neither ſhe nor any other beſides the prior 
of the convent, knew any thing of his name or family. 
The gay, the amiable Theodefius had now taken upon him 
the name of father Francis, and was fo far concealed in a 
Jong beard, a ſhaven head, and a religious habit, that it 
Was impoſlible to diſcover the man of the world in the ve- 
nerable conventual, _ %%% er 
As he was one morning ſhut up in his confeſſional, 
Conſtantia kneeling by him opened the ſtate of her ſoul to 
him; and after having given him the hiſtory of a life full 
of innocence, ſhe burſt out in tears, and entered upon that 
part of her ſtory in which he himſelf had ſo great a ſhare. 
My behaviour, ſays ſhe, has I fear been the death of a man 
V who had no other fault but that of loving me too much. 
Heaven only knows how dear he was to me whillt he liv- 
ed; and how bitter the remembrance of him has been to 


me 
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me ſince his death. She here pauſed, and lifted up her 


eves that ſtreamed with tears towards the father ; Who 


was ſo moved with the ſenſe of her ſorrows, that he could 
only command his voice, which was broke with ſighs and 
ſobbings, ſo far as to bid her proceed. She followed his 
directions, and in a flood of tears poured out her heart be- 
fore him. The father could not forbear weeping aloud, 
inſomuch that in the agonies of his grief the ſeat ſhook un- 
der him. Conſtantia, who thought the good man was 
thus moved by his compaſhon towards her, and by the 


horor of her guilt, proceeded with the utmoſt contrition 


to acquaint him with that vow of virginity in which ſhe 
was going to engage herſelf, as the proper atonement for 
her ſins, and the only ſacrifice ſhe could make to the me- 
mory of Thevde/ius, The father who by this time had 
pretty well compoſed himſelf, burſt out again in tears up- 
on hearing that name to which he had been ſo long diſuſ- 
ed, and upon receiving this inſtance of an unparallelled fi- 


delity from one, who, he thought, had ſeveral years ſince 


given herſelf up to the poſſeſſion of another. Amidſt the 


interruptions of his forrow, ſeeing his penitent overwhelm 


ed with grief, he was only able to bid her from time ty 


time be comforted To tell her that her fins were forgiven 


ber — That her guilt was not ſo great as ſhe apprehended 
— That ſhe ſhould not ſuffer herſelf to be aflifted above 
meaſure, After which he recovered himſelf enough to. 


give her the abſolution in form; directing her at the ſame 


time, to repair to him again the next day, that he might 


encourage her in the pious reſolutions ſhe had taken, and 


gire her ſuitable exhortations for her behaviour in it. Con- 
fantia retired, and the next morning renewed her appli- 


ations, Theode/rus having manned his ſoul with propen 


thoughts and reflections, exerted himſelf on this occaſion: 


in the beſt manner he could, to animate his penitent in the 
courſe of life ſhe was entering upon, and wear out of her 
mind theſe groundleſs fears and apprehenſions which had 


taken poſſeſſion of it; concluding, with a promife to her, 
that he would from time to time continue his admonitions: 
when ſhe ſhould have taken upon her the holy veil. The 
rules of our reſpective orders, ſays he, will not permit that 
 ſhoald ſee you, but you may aſſure yourſelf not only of 


having a place in my prayers, but of receiving ſuch fre- 
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quent inſtructions as I can convey to you by letters. Go 
on chearfully in the glorious courſe you have undertaken, 
and you will quickly find ſuch a peace and ſatisfaction in 
your mind, which it is not in the power of the world to 


give. | 


uri. bent was for Seba wich 


diſcourſe cf father Francis, that the very next day the 
entered upon her vow, As ſoon as the ſolemnities of her 
reception were over, ſhe retired, as it is uſual, with the 
az bbeſs into her own apartment. x <7 
Tu abbeſs had been informed the night before of all 
that had paſſed between the noviciate and father Francis: 
from whom ſhe now delivered to her the following letter. 


b 8 the ſirſt-fruits of thoſe joys and conſolations 
3 which you may expect from the life you are now 
engaged in, I muſt acquaint you that Theodo/rusr, whoſe 
death fits ſo heavy upon your thoughts, is (till alive; 
© and that the father to whom you have confeſſed yourſels, 
* was once that Theodo/zus whom you ſo much lament, 
© 'The love which we have had for one another will make 
us more happy in its diſappointment than it could have 
done in its ſucceſs. Providence has diſpoſed of us for 
our advantage, though not according to our wiſhes, 
Conſider your Theodo/zus (till as dead, but aſſure your- 
ſelf of one who will not ceaſe to pray for you in father 

= FRANCIS, 


” lth K „ 87 1 


CONSTANT IA ſaw that the hand · writing agreed 


with the contents of the letter; and upon reflecting on 


the voice of the perſon, the behaviour, and above all the 
extreme ſorrow of the father during her confeſhon, ſhe 
diſcovered Theodo/ius in every particular. After having 
wept with tears of joy, It is enough, ſays ſhe, Theodeſius is 
ſtill in being: I ſhall live with comfort and die in peace. 
Tux letters which the father ſent her afterwards are 
Fet extant in the nunnery where ſhe reſided ; and are oft- 
en read to the young religious, in order to inſpire them 
_ * with good reſolutions and ſentiments of virtue. It ſo hap- 

pened, that after Conſtautia had lived about ten years in 
the cloiſter, a violent fever broke out in the place, which 
ſwept away great multitudes, and among others m_ 
| | | | al, 
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Hur. Upon his death-bed he ſent his benediction in a ve- 


moving manner to Conſtantia: who at that time was 


8 


herſelf ſo far gone in the ſame fatal diſtemper, that ſhe lay 


delirious. Upon the interval which generally precedes 
death in ſickneſſes of this nature, the abbeſs ſinding that 
the phyſicians had given her over, told her that Theodgęſi- 


us was juſt gone before her, and that he had ſent her his ; 


benediCtion in his laſt moments. Conftantia received it 
with pleaſure ; ; and now, ſays ſhe, If I do not aſk any 
thing improper, let me be buried by Theodofrur, My vow 
reaches no farther than the grave. What I aſk is, I hope, 


no violation · of it —She died ſoon after, and was interred ; 


according to her requeſt. 

THE1R tombs are {till to be feen, with a fon Latin i in- 
ſcription over them to the following purpoſe: 

HE RE lie the bodies of father Francis and ſiſter Con- 


ſtance. They were lovely in their lives, and in their deaths 


they were not divided, 


i 
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Fingere cindutis non exaudita C. ethegis,.. 
. dabiturgque licentia ſumpta pudenter. 
Hon. Ars poet. You 


> you would nabeard: -of things expreſs, 


Invent new words abe can indulge a muſe, 


Until. the licen iſe riſe to an wy. TE | 'CREECH 4 


HAVE ras withed: that as in our conftitution there 
are ſeveral perſons whoſe buſineſs it is to watch over 


our laws, our liberties and commerce, certain men 
might be ſet apart as ſuperintendents of our language, to 


hin der any words of a foreign coin from paſſing among us; 
and in particular to prohibit any French phraſes from ber 
coming current in this kingdom, when thoſe of our own: 


ſtamp are altogether as valuable. The prefent war has fo 
Cc. 3 adultcrated 
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war in Engliſh phraſes, and make their campaigns unin · 


plaits, and the French obliged to lend us a part of their 
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adulterated our tongue with ſtrange words, that it would: | 
be impoſſible for one of our, great grandfathers to know 
what his poſterity have been doing, were he to read their 
exploits in a modern news-paper. Our warriors are very 
induſtrious in propagating the French language at the ſame 
time that they are ſa gloriaufly fucceſsful in beating down, 
their power. Our ſoldiers are men of ſtrong heads for 
action, and perform ſuch: feats as they are not able to ex- 
preſs. They want wards in their own tongue to tell us 
what it is they atchieve, and therefore ſend us over ac- 
counts of their performances in a jargon of phrafes, which 
they learn among their conquered enemies. They ought 
however to be provided with ſecretaries, and affiſted by 

our foreign minifters,. to tell their ſtory. for them in plain 
Engliſb, and to let us know in our mother - tongue what 
it is our brave countrymen are about. The French would: 
indeed be in the right to publiſh the news of the preſent, 


telligible. Their people might flatter themſelves that 
things are not ſo bad as they really are, were they thus 
palhated with foreign terms, and thrown into ſhades and 
obſcurity: but the Exgliſh cannot be too clear in their 
"narrative of thoſe actions, which have raiſed their country 
to a higher pitch of glory than it ever yet arrived at, and 
which will be ſtill the more admired the better they are ex- 
plained. „ „„ 
Fon my part, by that time a heye is carried on two or 
three days, I am aitogether Joſt and bewildered in it, and 
meet with ſo many inexplicable difficulties, that I ſcarce 
know which ſide has the better of it, till I am informed 
by the tower guns that the place is ſurrender d. I do in- 
deed make ſome allowances for this part of the war, for-. 
tifications having been foreign inventions, and upon that 
account abounding in foreign terms. But when we have 
won battles which may be deſcribed in our own language, 
why are our papers filled with ſo. many unintelligible ex- 


— 


tongue before we can know how they are conquered ? 
They muſt be made acceſſary to their own. diſgrace, as the 
- Britons were formerly fo artificially wrought in the curtain 

of the Roman theatre, that they ſeemed to draw it up, in 
order to give the ſpectators an opportunity ↄf ſeeing their 


* 
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nin defeat coltbrated upon the ſtage: for-ſo Mr. * 
has tranſlated * verſe in- in V irgil, 


Purpurea intexts dure aulza Brianne, 
a Gn ORG. 3. v. 25. 


Which. interwoven. Britons PI to raiſe,, 
And Jhow the triumphs thas their. — difplays.. 


Tux ede of all our . wars are tranſmitted to- 


us in our vernacular · idiom, to ufe the phraſe of a great: 
modern critic, I do not ſind in any of our chronieles, 

that Edward MI. ever reconnoitred the enemy, tho” he. 
often diſcovered the poſture of: the French, and as often. 
ranquifhed them. in battle. The Black Prince paſſed: 


many a river without the help of pontoons, and filled a 


ditch with faggots as fucceſsfully as the generals of our 
times do it with faſcines. Our commanders loſe half their 
praiſe, and our people half their joy, by means af thoſe: 
hard words and dark expreſſions in which our news- papers. 
do. fo mach abound. I have ſeen many a prudent citizen,. 
alter having read every article, enquire of his next” Oe 
bour what news the mail had brought. | 


I REMEMBER in that remarkable year, when our coun- 
try was delivered from the greateſt fears and apprehenſions, 
and raiſed to the greateſt height of gladneſs it had ever 


felt ſince it was a nation; E mean the year of Blanbeim, 
had the copy of a letter ſent me out of the 3 S 
which was written from a young gentleman in the army 
to his father, a. man of a good eſtate and plain ſenſe : as 
the letter was modiſnly chequered with this modern milita- 
ry eloquence, I ſhall preſent my reader with a copy of it. 


S IRA, 


183 PON the juaRion of the F. anch a N 
armies, they took poſt behind a great moraſe, 


* which they thought impracticable. Our general the next : 
day ſent a party of horſe to reconnoitre them from a lit- 


© tle hauteur, at about a quarter of an hour's diſtance from 
* the army, who returned again to the camp unobſerved 
* through ſeveral . in one of which they met with a 
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party of French that had been marauding, and made 


them all priſoners at diſcretion. The day after, a drum 
arrived at our camp, with a meſſage which he would 
communicate to none but the general; he was followed 
by a trumpet, who they ſay behaved himſelf very ſauci. 
ly, with a meſſage from the duke of Bavaria. The next 
morning our army being divided into two corps, made a 
movement towards the enemy: you will hear in the pu- 
blic prints how we treated them, with the other circum- 
ſtances of that glorious day. I had the goòd fortune to 
be in that regiment that puſhed the Gent d Arms, Se. 
veral French battalions, who ſome ſay were a corps de 
reſerve, made a ſhow of reſiſtance; but it only proved 
a gaſconade, for upon our preparing to fill up a little 
foſſe, in order to attack them, they beat the chamade, 
and ſent us charte blanche, Their commandant, with a 
great many other general officers, and troops without 
number,. are made priſoners of war, and will. I beliere 
give you a viſit in Euglaud, the cartel not being yet ſet- 
tled. Not queſtioning but theſe particulars will be very 
welcome to you, 1 congratulate you upon hom, and am 
your moſt dutiful ſon, Oc. | 


Es MENS MR Rk. 0: 2. 9. oe, SE. os 7 WRT Car POOP We 


Tus father of the young . upon the enki of 
the letter found it contained great news, but could not 
gueſs what it was. He immediately communicated it to 

the curate of the pariſh, who upon the reading of it, be- 
ing vexed to ſee any thing he could not underſtand, fell in- 
to a kind of paſſion, and told him, that his ſon had ſent 
him a letter that was neither fiſh, fleſh, nor good red-her- 
ring. I wiſh, ſays he,. the captain may be compo: mentic, 
he talks of a ſaucy trumpet, and a drum that carries me!» 
ſages; then who is Charte Blanche? He mult either 
banter us, or he is out of his ſenſes. The father, who 
always looked upon the curate as a learned man, began to 
fret inwardly at his ſon's uſage, and producing a letter 
which he had written to him about three poſts before, You 
ſee here, ſays he, when he writes for money he knows how 
to ſpeak intelligibly enough; there is no man in En2laid 
can expreſs himſelf clearer, when he wants a new furniture 
for his horſe. In ſhort, the old man was ſo puzzled upon 
the point, that it might have tared Ul with his ſon; had he 
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not ſeen all the prints about three days after ſilled with 


the ſame terms of art, and that Charles only wrote like 
other men. 1 ; OS. L 


No 166. Monday, SEPTEMBER 10. 


— 


gie, nec Jovis ira, nec ignis, | 
oc poterit ferrum, nec edax abolere vetiſtas. 
Ov1v, Met, 1. 15. v. ow * 


— nor dreads the rage 
Of emp eis, fire, or War, or r age. WELSTED. 


RISTOTLE tells us that the world is a oi or 


tranſcript of thoſe ideas which are in the mind of 


the firſt Being, and that thoſe ideas which are in the mind 


of man, are a tranſcript of the world: to this we may 
add, that words are the tranſcript of thoſe ideas which are 


in the mind of man, and that writing or printing are the 


eng of words. 

As the ſupreme Being has expreſſed, and as it were 
printed his ideas in the creation, men expreſs their ideas 
in books, which by this great invention of thoſe latter ages 
may laſt as long as the ſun and moon, and periſh only in 
the general wreck of nature. Thus Cowley in his poem on 
the reſurrection, mentioning the deſtruction of the uni- 
verſe, has thoſe admirable lines. | 


Now all the wide extended ty, . 
And all th harmonious worlds on high, 
Aud Virgu's ſacred work ſhall die. 


Tukxk is no other method of fixing thoſe thoughts 


which ariſe and diſappear in the mind of man, and tranſ- 


mitting them. to the laſt periods of time; no other me- 
: thad: 
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thod of giving a permanency to our ideas, and preſerving 
the knowledge of any particular perſon, when his body is 
mixed with the common maſs of matter, and his foul re- 
tired into the world of ſpirits. Books are the legacies 
that a great genius leaves to mankind, which are delivered 
down from generation to generation,. as preſents to the 
poſterity of thoſe who are yet unborn. 47 
ALL other arts of perpetuating our ideas continue but 
a ſhort time; ſtatues can laſt but a few thouſands of years, 
edifices fewer, and colours ſtill fewer than edifices. Mi. 
chael Angelo, Fontana, and Raphael, will hereafter be 
what Phidias, Vitruvius, and Apelles axe at preſent ; the 
names of great ſtatuaries, architects, and painters, whoſe 
wor ks are Joſt. The ſeveral arts are expreſſed in moulder- 
ing materials: nature finks under them, and is not able 
to ſupport the ideas which are impreſt upon it. 
THe circumſtance which gives authors an advantage a- 
bove all thoſe great maſters, is this, that they can multi- 
ply cheir originals; or rather can make copies of their 
works, to what number they pleaſe, which ſhall be as ra- 
luable as the originals themſelves. This gives a great au- 
thor ſomething like a proſpect of eternity, but at the fame 
time deprives him of thoſe other advantages which artiſts 
meet with. The artiſt finds greater returns in profit, as 
the author in fame. What an ineſtimable price would a. 
Virgil or a Homer, a Cicero or an Ariſtotle bear, were their 
works like a ſtatue, a building, or a pi&tusg, or to be con- 
fined only in one place, and made the property of a ſingle 
perſon? _ , no pon . 
If writings are thus durable, and may paſs from age to 
age throughout the whole courſe of time, how careful 
ſhould an author be of committing any thing to print that 
may corrupt poſterity and poiſon the minds of men with. 
vice and error? Writers of great talents, who employ 
their parts in propagating immorality, and ſeaſoning vicious 
ſentiments with wit and humour, are to be looked upon 
as the peſts of ſociety, and the enemies of mankind: 
they leave books bebind them (as it is ſaid of thoſe who 
die in diſtempers which breed an ill will towards their own 
ſpecies) to ſcatter infection and deſtroy their poſterity. 
They act the counter parts of a Confucius or a Socrates s 
3 7M | "a 
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and ſeem to have been ſent into the world to deprave hu- 


man nature, and fink it into the condition of brutality. 

I Have ſeen ſome Roman-catholic authors, who tell us 
that vicious writers continue in purgatory ſo long as the in- 
fluence of their writings continues upon poſterity : for pur- 
gatory, ſay they, is nothing elſe but a cleanſing us of our 
ſins, which cannot be ſaid to be done away, ſo long as they 
continue to operate and corrupt mankind. The vicious au- 


thor, ſay they, ſins after death, and ſo long as he continues 


to ſin, fo long muſt he expect to be puniſhed. Tho? the 
Roman-catholic notion of purgatory be indeed very ridicu- 
lus, one cannot but think that if his ſoul ſoon after death 
has any knowledge of what paſſes in this world, that of 
an immoral writer would receive much more regret from 
the ſenſe of corrupting, than ſatisfaRion from the thought 
of pleaſing his ſurviving admirers. 5 

To take off from the ſeverity of this ſpeculation, I 
ſhall conclude this paper with the ſtory of an atheiſtical 
zuthor, who at the time when he lay dangerouſly ſick, and 


bad deſired the aſſiſtance of a neighbouring curate, confeſ- . 


ſed to him with great contrition, that nothing ſat more 
heavy at his heart than the ſenſe of his having ſeduced the 
age by his writings, and that their evil influence was like- 
ly to continue even after his death. The curate upon fur- 
ther examination finding the penitent in the utmoſt agonies 
of deſpair, and being himſelf a man of learning, told him, 
that he hoped his caſe was not ſo deſperate as he apprehend- 
ed, ſince he found that he was ſo very ſenſible of his 
fault, and ſo ſincerely repented of it. The penitent ſtil 
urged the evil tendency of his book to ſubvert all religion, 
and the little ground of hope there could be for one whoſe 
vritings-would continue to do miſchief when his body was 
laid in aſhes, The curate finding no other way to comfort him, 
told him, that he did well in being afflicted for the evil deſign 
with which he publiſhed his book; but that he ought to 
be rery thankful that there was no danger of its doing any 
burt. That his cauſe was ſo very bad, and his arguments 
lo weak, that he did not apprehend any ill effects of it. 
la ſhort, that he might reſt ſatisfied his book could do no 
more miſchief after his death, than it had done whilft he 
was living. To which he added, for his farther ſatisfac- 
dan, that he did not believe any beſides his particular 
5 „ "3 —_— 
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friends and acquaintances had ever been at the pains of 
reading it, or that any body after his death would ever en- 
quire after it. The dying man had till ſo much the frail- 
ty of an author in him, as to be cut to the heart with theſe 
cConſolations; and without anſwering the good man, aſlced 
his friends about him, (with a peeviſhneſs that is natural 


to a ſick perſon) where they had picked up ſuch a block- 


head? And whether they thought him a proper perſon to 
attend one in his condition? The curate finding that the 
author did not expect to be dealt with as a real and ſincere 
penitent, but as a penitent of importance, after a ſhort 
admonition withdrew ; not queſtioning but he ſhould be a- 
gain ſent for if the ſickneſs grew deſperate. The author 
however recovered, and has ſince written two or three o- 
ther tracts with the ſame ſpirit, and very luckily for his 
poor ſoul, with the ſame ſucceſs. 2 50 
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— —Fuit haud ignobilis Argis,  @ 

Qui ſe credebat miros audire tragedos, 

In vacuo lætus ſefſor plauſorque theatrs ; 

Cetera qui vitæ ſervaret munia recto 
More,; bonus ſane vicinus, amabilis hoſpes, 

Comis in uxorem; poſſat qui ignoſcere ſervis, 

Et ſigno læſo non inſunire lagens: 

Poſſet qui rupem et puteum vitare patentem, 

Hic ubi cognatorum opibus curiſque refettus, 
 Expulit elleboro morbum bilemque meraco, 

Et redit ad ſeſe : Pol me occidiſtis, amici, 

Non ſervaſtis, ait; cui fic extorta voluptas, 

Et demptus per vim mentis gratiſſimus error. 
; Honk. Ep. 2. I. 2. v. 128. 
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There liv'd in primo Georgii / they record J 5 
A worthy member, no ſmall fool, a lord 
Who, tho" the houſe was up, delighted favs. ; 
Heard, noted, anſwer d, as in full debate : 
In all but this, a man of ſober life, _ 

Fond of his friend, aud civil to his * 2 
Not quite a madman, tho' a paſty fell, 
And much too wiſe to walk into a well. 
Him the damn'd doctor and his Sriends immur'd; 
They bled, they cupp d, they purg'd, in ſhort they cur'd : 
Whereat the 8 began to flare 
My friends ? he cry'd : pox take ye for your care 5 
That from a patriot of diſtlinguiſh'd note 
Hare bled and x lat me to a 5 mple vote. Por. 


(HE rk Fe of an Imaginative, unguided by 

the check of reaſon and judgment, was the fub- 
ject of a former ſpeculation, My reader may remember 
that he has ſeen in one of my papers a complaint of an 
unfortunate gentleman, who was unable to contain him- 
lelf, (when any ordinary matter was laid before him) from 
adding a few circumſtances to enliven plain narrative. 
That correſpondent was a perſon of too warm a complexi- 
on to be ſatisfied with things merely as they ſtood in na- 


ture, and therefore farmed incidents which ſhould have 


happened to have pleaſed him in the ſtory, The ſame un- 


governed fancy which puſhed that correſpondent on, in 


ſpite of himſelf, to relate public and notorious falſhoods, 
makes the author of the following letter do the fame in 
private; one is a prating, the other a ſilent liar. 

THERE is little purſued in the errors of either of theſe 


worthies, but mere preſent amuſement : bur the folly of 


him who lets his fancy place him in diſtant ſcenes untrou- 
bled and uninterrupted, is very much preferable to that of 
him who is ever forcing a belief, and defending his un- 


truths with new inventions. But I ſhall haſten to let this 
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liar in ſoliloquy, who calls himſelf a CasTLE-Buit pes, 


deſcribe himſelf with the ſame unreſervedneſs as formerly 
appeared in my correſpondent above mentioned. If a man 


were to be ſerious on this ſubje&, he might give very grave 


admonitions to thoſe who are following any thing in this 
life, on which they think to place their hearts, and tell 
them that they are really CAsTLER-BuDERSG. Fame, 
glory, wealth, honour, have in the proſpect pleaſing illu- 
ſions; but they who come to poſſeſs any of them will find 
they are ingredients towards happinefs to be regarded op- 
ly in the ſecond place; and that when they are valued in 
the firſt degree, they are as diſappointing as any of the 
phantoms-in the following letter. 5 


Mr. SpRcrarokx, | Sept, 6th, 1111, 

T AM a fellow of a very odd frame of mind, as you 
Ks; | will find by the ſequel; and I think myſelf fool e- 
* nough to deſerve a place in your paper. I am unhappi- 
Illy far gone in building, and am one of that ſpecies of 
men who are properly denominated caſtle-builders, who 
« ſcorn to be beholden to the earth for a foundation, or 
dig in the bowels of it for materials; but erect their 
© ſtructures in the moſt unſtable of elements, the air, 
fancy alone laying the line, marking the extent, and ſha- 
ping the model. It would be difficult to enumerate what 
* auguſt palaces and ſtately porticos have grown under my 
forming imagination, or what verdant meadows and ſha- 
dy groves have ſtarted into being by the powerſul feat of 
- * a warm fancy, A caſtle-builder is even juſt what he 
©* pleaſes, and as ſuch 1 have graſped imaginary ſcepters, 
and delivered uncontroulable edicts, from a throne to 
© which conquered nations yielded obeiſance. I have made 
© 1 know,not how many inroads inro France, and ravaged 
© the very heart of that kingdom; 1 have dined in the 
Louvre, and drank champaign at Verſailles, and I would 
's have you take notice, I am not only able to vanquilh a 
people already cowed and accuſtomed to flight, but I 
could, Almanzer-like, drive the Britiſh general from 
* the ficld, were I leſs a proteſtant, or had ever been at- 
"© fronted by the confederates. There is no art or profel- 


« ſion, whoſe moſt celebrated maſters I have not _ 
6 Where 


In 
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Wherever I have offered my ſalutary preſence, fevers: 
have ceaſed to burn, and agues to ſhake the human fa- 
bric. When an eloquent fit has been upon me, an apt 
geſture and proper cadence has animated each ſentence, 
and gazing crowds have found their paſſions worked up 
into rage, or ſoothed into a calm. LI am ſhort, and not 
very well made ; yet upon fight of x fine woman, I have 
ſtretched into proper ſtature, and killed with a good air 
and mein. Theſe are the gay phantoms that dance be- 


fore my waking eyes, and compoſe my day-dreams, I 
ſhould be the moſt contented happy man alive, were the 


chimerical happineſs which ſprings from the paintings of 


fancy leſs fleeting and tranſitory. But alas! it is with 


grief of mind I tell you, the leaſt breath of wind has 


often demoliſhed my magnificent edifices, fwept away my 


groves, and left no more trace of them than if they had- 
never been. My exchequer has ſunk and vaniſhed by a 
rap on my door, the ſalutation of a friend has coſt me a 
whole continent, and in the ſame moment I have been 
pulled by the ſleeve, my crown has fallen from my head. 
The ill conſequences of theſe reveries is inconceivably 
great, ſeeing the loſs of imaginary poſſeffions makes im- 
preſſions of real woe. Beſides, bad economy is viſible 

and apparent in builders of invifible manſions. My te- 
nants advertiſements of ruins and dilapidations often caſt a 
damp on my ſpirits, even in the inſtant when the ſun, in 


all his ſplendor, gilds my eaſtern palaces, Add to this 


the penſive drudgery in building and conſtant graſping 
aerial trowels, diſtracts and ſhatters the mind, and the 
fond builder of Babels is often curſed with an incoherent 


diverſity and confuſion of thoughts. I do not know to 


whom I can more properly apply myfelf for relief from 
this fantaſtical evil, than to yourſelf ; whom I earneſtly 
implore to accommodate me with a method how to fet- 
tle my head and cool my brain pan. A diſſertation on. 
cafHe-building may not only be ſerviceable to myſelf, but 
all architects, who diſplay their ſkill ia the thin element. 
Such a favour would obhge me to make my next ſoliloquy 


not contain the praiſes of my dear ſelf, but of the Spxc - 
TATOR, who ſhall, by complying with this, make me 


His obliged, bumble feroant, 
| VFPITrauvivs. 
8 No. 168. 
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No. 168. Wedneſday, SEPTEMBER 12. 


Peckus preceptis format amicis. | 
== Hos, Ep. 1. I, 2. V. 128. 


Forms the ſeſt boſom with the gentleſt art. Por. 


correſpondents ſo far, as not ſometimes to inſert their 

animadverſions upon my paper; that of this day ſhall 
be therefore wholly compoſed of the hints which they have 
ſent me. e - | 


& would be arrogance to neglect the application of my 


Mr. SrzcTaToR, © ũ 5 
© F SEND you this to congratulate your late choice of a 
8 ſubject, for treating on which you deſerve public 
thanks; I mean that on thoſe licenſed tyrants, the ſchool- 
* maſters, If you can diſarm them of their rods, you will 
* certainly have your old age revenced by all the young 
« gentlemen of > Britain, who are now between ſeven 
and ſeventeen. years. You may boaſt that the incompa- 
< rably wiſe Quintilian and you are of one mind in this 
particular, Si cui eft (ſays he) mens tam illiberalis ut 
_ © objurgatione non corrigatur, is etiam ad plagas, ut peſſi- 
na gquægue mancipia, durabitur, i. e. If any child be 
of ſa diſingenuous a nature, as not to ſtand corrected by 
- 


my 


reproof, he, like the very worſt of ſlaves, will be hard- 
ened even againſt blows themſelves; and afterwards, 
Pudet dicere in que probra neſandi homines iſto cæden- 
di jure abutantur, i. e. I bluſh to ſay how ſhamefully 
© thoſe wicked men abufe the power of correction. 
I was bred myſelf, Sir, in a very great ſchool, of 
© which the maſter was a Velſbman, but certainly de- 
© ſcended from a Spaniſh family, as plainly appeared from 


© his temper as well as his name. I leave you to 5 


A 


„ W -- W 


V 
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© what a ſort of a ſchoolmaſter a Wel/hman ingrafted on 
a Spaniard would make. So very dreadful had he made 
« himſelf to me, that although it is above twenty years 


« ſince I felt his heavy hand, yer ſtill once a month at 
« leaſt I dream of him, ſo ſtrong an impreſſion did he make 
on my mind. *Tis a ſign he has fully terrified me wak- 
ing, wha ſtill continues to haunt me ſleeping. - 
« AnD yet I may ſay without vanity, that the buſineſs 
of the ſchoob was what I did without great difficulty; ;- 
* and I was not remarkably unlucky; and yet ſuch was 
the maſter's ſeverity that once a month or oftener, I ſuf- 
* fered as much as would have fſansfied the law of the land. 
« for a petty larceny. | 
© Many a white and tender bend, which the fond mo⸗ 
© ther has paſſionately kiſſed a thouſand and a thouſand 
times, have I ſeen whipped till it was covered with blood; 
perhaps for ſmiling, or for going a yard and half out of 
© 2 pate, or for writing an O for an A, or an A for an O-: 
© theſe were our great faults! Many a brave and noble 
« ſpirit has been there broken; others have run from 
* thence and were never heard of afterwards, It is a 


* worthy attempt to undertake the cauſe of diſtreſt youth; 


and it is a noble piece of &night-errantry to enter the 
« liſts againſt ſo many armed pedagogues. Tis pity but 
we had a ſet of men, polite in their behaviour and me- 


| thod of teaching, who ſhould be put into a condition of 


being above flattering or fearing the parents of theſe they 
© inſtruct, - We might then poſlibly ſee learning become a 

* pleaſure, and children delighting themſelves-in that which 
now they abhor for coming upon ſuch hard terms to 
them: what would be ſtill a greater bappineſs ariſing 
from the care of ſuch inſtructors, would be, that we 
© ſhould have no more pedants, nor any bred to learning 
vho had not ere for i it. I am, with the utmoſt ſin⸗ 
* comp. 


FF R, | 
Your mf aff Fionatt am 22 


ve FW r 
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Mr. SPECTATOR, Richmond, Sept. 5th, 1711. 


care. From the gentleman's great tenderneſs to me, 


ing my book with pleaſure. We never leave off our di- 
verſions any further than to ſalute him at hours of play 
when he pleaſes to look on. It is impoſſible for any of 
us to love our own parents better than we do him. He 
never gives any of us an harſh word, and we think it 
the greateſt pumſhment. in the world when he will not 
ſpeak to any of us. My brother and Fare both together 
inditing this letter: he is a year older than I am, but is 


any notice of him thefe three days. If you pleaſe to print 

this, he will ſee it, and, we hope, taking it for my bro- 

. ther's earneſt deſire to be. reitored to his favour, he will 
again {mile upon. him. | 


Ee ee ty ag 


Your-moſt obedient ſervant; 
= . 


Mr. SPECTATOR. 85 

| F 5 
O U have repreſented ſeveral ſorts: of iinpertineni. 
ſingly, I with. you. would now proceed, and de- 
ſeribe ſome of them in ſets, It often happens in public 
aſſemblies, that a party who came-thither together, or 
+ whoſe impertinencies are of an equal pitch, act in con- 
cert, and are ſo full of themſelves as to give diſturbance 
to all that are about them. Sometimes you have a ſet 


e e 


of whiſperers' who lay their heads. together in order to 
« ſacrifice every body within their ohſervation; ſometimes 
a ſer cf laughers, that keep up an inſipid mirth in their 
© own corner, and by their noiſe and geſtures ſhew they 
have no reſpect for the reſt of the company, Vou fre- 


* quently meet with theſe ſets at the opera, the play, the 


* water-works, and other public meetings, where their 


* whole buſineſs is to draw off the attention of the ſpecta- 
6. 6: tors 


4 


AM a boy of fourteen: years of age, and have for 
this laſt year been under the tuition of à doctor of 
divinity,. who has taken the ſchool of this place under his 


and friendſhip to my father, I am very happy in learn 


now ready to break his heart that the doctor has not taken 


c 
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© tors from the entertainment, and ro. ſix it upon them-- 
« ſelves 3 and it is to be obſerved that the impertinence is 
© ever loudeſt, when the ſet happens to be made up of 


three or four females who have got what you call a wo- 


© man's man among them, | 
IA at a Joſs to know from whom. people of forming 


* ſhould: learn this behaviour, unleſs it be from the foot- 


* men who keep their places at a new play, and are often 

ſeen paſſing away their time in ſets at a/l-fours in the 

* face of a full houſe, and with a perfect diſregard to the 
people of quality fitting on each fide of them. 
Fon preſerving therefore the decency of public A 


blies, methinks it would be but reaſonable that thoſe 


* who diſturb others ſhould pay at leaſt a double price for 
their places; or rather women of birth and diſtinction 
ſhould be informed, that a levity of behaviour in the 
« eyes of people of underſtanding degrades. them below 
their meaneſt attendants ; and gentlemen” ſhould know - 
that a fine coat is a livery, when the perſon who wears. 


it diſcovers no. higher ſenſe than that of a footman. I: 


” am, „ : ; * 


IR, 


. Four. mot. Bumble — 


— 


2 SPECTATOR, Bedfordſhire, Sept. i. HR-. 


AM one of -thoſe whom every body calls a pocher; 
© Þ and ſometimes go out to courſe with a brace of grey- 
© hounds, a maſtiff, and a ſpaniel or two; and when I am 
© weary. with courſing, and have killed hares enough, go 
to an alehouſe to refreſh myſelf. I beg the favour of 

Jou (as you ſet up for a reformer) to ſend us word how 
* Ang dogs you will allow us to go with, how many full” 
© pots of ale to drink, and how many. bares to kill in a 
day, and you will do a great piece of ſervice to all the 


© ſportſmen : be quick then, for the time of fc is 


come ON. 
| * Tours in „ haſte, WE 
W--: 7 If NET tage Hedgeditch, 
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No. 169. | Thurſday, SEPTESBER 13. 9 


Sic vita erat; facile omnes perferre ac pati: 
Cum . erat cungue und, his ſe ſe dedere, 

Eorum obſegqui ſtudiis:  advorſus 7 nemint ; 
Nunquam praponens ſe aliiss ita acillime 

| Si ine invidia invenias laudem. 


- Tex. Andr. act. 1 ic. 1. 


His manner of ti TY was this; to bear with every body's 
humours ; to comply with the inclinations and purſuits 
of theſe he converſed with ; to contraditt nobody ; never 
to aſſume a ſuperiority over others. This is the read 
way 10 gain Ablauf, without exciting envy. 
AN is ſubject to innumerable pains and Gini 
M by the very condition of humanity, and yet, as if 


nature had not ſown evils enough in life, we are . 
continually adding grief to grief, and aggravating the com- 8 
mon calamity by our cruel treatment of one another, Every I 
man's natural weight of affliction is ftill made more heavy tel] 
by the envy, malice, treachery, or injuſtice of his neighbour, ray 


At the fame time that the ſtorm beats upon the whole ipe- Ml 1 
cies, we are falling foul upon one another. as 


HALF the miſery of human life might be extinguiſhed, _ 
would men alleviate the- general: curſe they lie under, by watt 
mutual offices of compaſſion, benevolence and humanity. eg 
There is nothing therefore which we ought more to en- 8 
courage in ourſelves and others, than that diſpoſition of 7 


mind which in our language goes under the title of good- 
nature, and which I ſhall chooſe for the ſubject of this 3 
day's ſpeculation. 2 


GooD-NATURE is more agreeable i in Soner than . 
wit, and gives a certain air to the countenance which is more Om 
amiable than beauty. It ſhews virtue in the faireſt light, C [> 
takes off in ſome meaſure from the deformity of vice, and for 


THERE 


— 


makes A _y and 1 * ſupportable. 


| 


Var's character i is chiefly made up of good- nature, as it ſhew- 
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THERE is no ſociety or converſation to be kept up in 


the world without good nature, or ſomething which muſt 


bear its appearance and ſupply its place. For this reaſon 
mankind have been forced to invent a kind of artificial hu · 
manity, which is what we expreſs by the word good - 
breeding. For if we examine thoroughly the idea of what 
we call ſo, we ſhall find it to be nothing elſe but an imita- 


tion and mimickry of good-nature, or in other terms, af- 


fability, en. and eaſineſs of temper reduced into 
an art. 

THess exterior ſhows and appearances of humanity 
render a man wonderfully popular and beloved, when they 
are founded upon a real good-nature ; but without it are 
like hypocriſy in religion, or a bare form of holineſs, which, 
when it is diſcovered, makes a man more dereſtable than 


_ profeſſed impiety. 


GOOD-NATURE is generally born with u us: a pro- 


ſperity and kind treatment from the world, are great che- 


riſhers of it where they find it, but nothing is capable of 
forcing it up, where it does not grow of itſelf, It is one 
of the bleſſings of a happy —— which education 
may improve but not produce. 

XENOPHOMN in the life of his i imaginary prince, ho 
he deſcribes as a pattern for real ones, is always celebrat- 
ing the philanthropy or good-nature of his hero, which he 
tells us he brought into the world with him, and gives 
many remarkable inſtances of it in his childhood, as well 


as in all the ſeveral parts of his life. Nay, on his death-bed, 


he deſcribes him as being pleaſed, that while his ſoul re- 
turned to him who made it, his body ſhould incorporate 
with the great mother of all things, and by that means be- 
come beneficial to, mankind, For which reaſon he gives 
his ſops a poſitive order not to enſhrine it in gold or filver, 
but to lay it in the earth as ſoon as the life was. gone out. 
of it. 

Ax inſtance of ſuch an overflowing of n wa an 
exuberant love to mankind, could not have entered into 
the imagination of a writer, who had not a ſoul filled with 
great ideas, and a general benevolence to mankind. | 

Ix that celebrated paſſage of Salluft, where Cæſar and 
Cato are placed in ſuch beautiful, but oppoſite lights; Cæ- 


ed 


- 


| 
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ed itſelf in all its forms towards his friends'or his enemies, 
his tervants or dependents, the guilty or the diſtreſſed. As 


for Cats's character, it is rather awful than amiable. Juſtice 


ſeems moſt agreeable to the nature of God, and merey to 
that of man. A being who has nothing to pardon in him- 
ſelf, may reward every man according to his works; but 


he whoſe very beſt actions muſt be ſeen with grains of al- 


lowance, cannot be too mild, moderate, and forgiving. 
For this reaſon, among all the monſtrous characters in hu- 
man nature, there is none ſo odious, nor indeed ſo exqui- 
ſite ly ridiculous, as that of a rigid fevere temper in a worth- 
een EE oe | 

TFPuis part of good-nature, however, which conſiſts in 
the pardoning and overlooking of faults, is to be exerciſed 


i my opinion, has no foundation in nature. The greateſt | 
wits I have converſed with, are men eminent for their hu- 


manity. I take therefore this remark to have been occa- 


ly meets with a good reception, The Jaugh riſes upon it, 
and the man who utters it is looked upon as a ſhrewd faty- 
riſt. This may be one reaſon, why a great many pleaſant 
companions | appear fo ſurprizingty dull, when they have 
endeavoured to be merry in print; the public-being more 
Juſt than private clubs or aſſemblies in diſtinguithing be- 

tween * wit and what is ill- nature. 
ANOTHER reaſon why the good- natured man may ſome- 
times bring his wit in queſtion, is perhaps, becauſe he 1s 
tapt to be moved with compaſhon for thofe misfortunes or 
ewe, which another would turn into ridicule, and hy 
that means gain the reputation of a wit. The ill-natured 
man, though but of equal parts, gives himſelf a larger field 
to expatiate in; he expoſes thoſe failings in human nature 
which the other would caſt a veil over, laugbs at 3 

1 1 5 whic 


> 
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which the other either excuſes or conceals, gives utterance 
to reflections which the other ſtiſles, falls indifferently upon 
friends or enemies, expoſes the perſon who has obliged 

him, and, in ſhart, ſticks at nothing that may eſtabliſh his 
character of a wit. It is ne wonder therefore he ſuccecds 
in it better than the man of humanity, ag a perſon who 
makes uſe of indirect methods is more likely to grow 
rich than the fair trader, 


i. Q. 2 


eld . | THE 


A 
OT 1 28 N hd ; Felicity of the ſoul, 'Namb, 116. 
A Affliction and ſorrow, not always expreſt by tears, 
95. True affliction labours to be inviſible, 29, 
| _ ? 2 unnatural miſunderſtanding between age and 
youth, N. 153. The authority of an aged virtuous 
perſon preferable-to the RO of youth, ib. 
1 Albacinda, her character, N. 144. 
Alexander, his artifice in his Indian expedition, N. 127, 
His anſwer to thoſe who aſked him if he would not be 
a competitor for the prize in the TO” games, 7b, 
Amarylls, her character, N. 144. | 
Ambition, the occaſion of factions, N. 12 £5 
Animals, the different make of every ſpecies, N. 120. T he 
inſtin& of brutes, ib. exemplified in ſeveral inſtances, ib. 
God himſelf the ſoul of brutes, 121. The variety of 
arms with which they are provided by nature, ib. 
2 7 15 of life, when i innocent, neceſſary and allow- 
able, N. 93. 

Apparitions, the creation vor weak minds, N. 110. 
Arable, (Mrs.) the great heirefs, the SPECTATOR's fel- 
low-traveller, N. 132. | 5 

- Ariſtotle, his account f the world, N. 166. 
Ariſtus and Aſpaſia, an happy couple, N. 128. 
Artiſt, wherein he has the advantage of an author, N 166. 
r of honeſt men propoſed by the SPECTATOR, 
N. 126. 
| Autor: what manner one author is a mole to e 
N. 124. Wherein an author has the advantage of an 
artiſt, 166. The care an author ought. to take of what 
he mſg 715. A ſtory of an atheiſtical . ib, 


5 | 
B A "Mi FACE, his ſnccels with the ladies, and the 
_ for it, N. 156, 


| 


5 


Bear 


1 N D E X. =. 


Brar-Garden, the Srreraros's method for the i improye- 
ment of it, N. 144. 

Beauties, whether male or female, very untratable, N. 87. 
and fantaſtical, 144. impertinent and 3 ib. 

The efficacy of beauty, 16. | 

Board-wages, the ill effeds of. it, N. 88. | 

Bodily exerciſes, of ancient encouragement, N. 161. 

Books reduced to their 3 N. 1 24. The legacies 


. of great pepiuſes, 266. 

* Burnet, (Dr.) ſome paſſages in his s theory of the earth 
; | conſidered, N. 143. and 146. 

s C 


ASA R, ( Full) his reproof to hi ill reader, N. 147. 
| Cambray (the biſhop of ) his Education of a daughter 
7 recommended, N. 
be | cim, from whence Rice be Wen N. 147. 
Care: what ought to be a man's chief care, N. 122. 
* the . his definition of beauty; N. 


he cage. FY proof he gave of his temper in his childhood, 


157. 
of Calle. bilder, , ad trite Follies e N. 167. 
Cenſure, a tax, by whom paid tothe public, and for hat, 
_w— N. 101. 
Chaplain, the e of Sir Roper de Crrerley s, N. 106. | 
'Chaſtity, the great point of honour in women, N. 99. 
el Chearfulneſs of n how to be obtamed and Welse, 
N. 1 
| Children, wrong meaſures RR in che Aken of the 
' Britiſh children, N. 157. 
66. Children in the auood, a ballad, wherein to be commend- 
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OR, ed; Ne #65 

Church-yard, the country change on \ Sunday, N. 112. 
her, Common: prayer, ſome conſiderations on the reading of i it, 
f an N. 147. The excellency of it, ib. 
vhat . Compaſſion, the exerciſe of it would tend to leſſen the . 
. lamities of life, N. 1 69. 


Compliments in ordinary diſcourſe confured, N. 103. Ex- 
change of compliments, 155. 
the  £929e, (prince of) his face like that of an cones N. 86. 


Connecte, (Thomas) a monk in the 1 4th century, 3 zealous 
Vor. II. E e | preacher 
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preacher a gainſt the womens commodes in thoſe days, 
N. 98. 


- Contentment, the utmoſt good we can haps for i in this 


life, N. 163. 
Converſation, uſually ſtuffed with too many compliments, 


N. 103. What properly to de n by the word 


converſation, 143. 

Cottilus, his great equanimity, N. 143. 

Coverley, (Sir Roger de) he is ſomething of an humouriſt, 
N. 106. his choice, of a chaplain, ib. His management of 
his family, 107. His account of his anceſtors, 109. Is 
forced to have every room in his houſe exorciſed by his 


chaplain, 110. A great benefactor to his church in 


Worceſterſhire, 112. in which he ſuffers no one to ſleep 
but himſelf, 16. He gives the SPECTATOR an account 
of his amours, and character of his widow, 113, 118. 
The trophies of his ſeveral exploits in the country, 115. 
A great fox-hunter, 116. An inſtance of his good- 
nature, ib. His averſion to confidents, 118. The 
manner of his reception at the aſſizes, 122. Where he 
whiſpers he judge in the ear, 26. His adventure when 
a ſchool-boy, 125. A man for the landed intereſt, 126. 
His adventure with ſome gipſies, 130. Rarely ſports 
near his own ſeat, 131. 

Country, the charms of it, N. 118. Country gentleman 
and his wife, neighbours to Sir Roger, their different 
tempers deſcribed, N. 128. Country Sa Nday, the uſe of 
it, 112. Country wake deſcribed, 161. 

Courage recommends a man to the female ſex more than 
any other quality, N. 99. One of the chief topics in 
books of chivalry, 10. Falſe courage, ib, Mechanic 
courage, what, N. 152. 

Cowley, his magnanimity, N. 114, | 

* . the womens favourites, N. 128. 


D 
E A "ny the contemplation of it affords a delight 
D mixt with terror and ſorrow, N. 133. Intended 
for our relief, ib. Deaths of eminent perſons the 
| moſt improving paſſages in hiſtory, 76. 
Debt: the ill ſtate of ſuch as run in debt, N. 82. 


| Decenc ] related to virtue, N. 104. | 
8 ip d | Demurrerh 
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1 N D E X. 


Da what ſort of women ſo = be called, N. 89. 
Devotion, the great advantage of it, N. 93. The moſt 


natural relief in our afflictions, 163. 
Dick Craſtin challengeth Tom Tulip, N. 91 


Diſappointments in love, the molt difficult to be conquered 


of any other, N. 163. 

Diſſenters, their canting way of reading, N. 147. 

Diſſimulation, the perpetual incenvenience of it, N, 1og. 

Duelling, a diſcourſe againſt it, N. 48. Pharamond's e- 
dict againſt it, 97. 

Duration, the idea of it how obtained according to Mr. 
Locke, N. 94. Different beings may entertain different 
notions of the ſame E of duration; 15. 


E ; 

DUCATION: an ill method obſerved in the 
educating our youth, N. 157. 

Eminent men, the tax paid by them to the public, N. 101. 


Engliſhmen, the ' peculiar bleſſing: of being born one, N. 


135. The SyECTaTOR's ſpeculations upon the Engliſh 


tongue, ib. Engliſh not naturally talkative, ib. and 148. 


Fhe Engliſh tongue much adulterated, 165. 

Epaminondas, his honourable death, N. 133. 

Ephraim, the Quaker, the SpECTATOR'S fellow - traveller 
in a ſtage- coach, N. 132, His reproof to a recruiting 
oſſicer in the ſame coach, ib. and _— to: him at their 
parting, K xa 


Equanimity, without i it we can have no true talte of life, 


N. 143. 
Equeſtrian order of ladies, N 104. Its origin, 1b. 
Errors and prepoſſeſſions difficult to be avoided, N. 117. 
Eternity, a proſpect of it, No. 159. 
Eucrate, his conference with Pharamond, N. 84. 
Eucratia, her character, N. 144. 
Eudora, her character, N. 144. 
Eudoxus and 3 their friendſhip; and education of 
their children, N « 1292 
Exerciſe, the great benefit and * of bodily exerciſe, 


N 
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ALSEHOOD in man, a recommendation to ha fair | 


Fo ſex, N. 156. 
Families: the Wi meaſures taken by great families in the 
education of their younger ſons, No. 108. 
Fan, the exerciſe of it, N. 102. 
Faſhion : men of faſhion, who, N. 181. 
* the empreſs, her notions of a pretty gentleman, 
128 
Female e which the moſt ſhining, N. 81. 
Flavia, her mother's rival, N. 91. | 
Flutter of the fan, the variety of motions in it, N. 102. 
Freeport, (Sir Andrew) his moderation in point of polinicy, 
N. 126. 
Frugality, th a of generoſity, N. IO7. 


| 6 
NAMING, the folly of it, N. 93. 
8 Genius, what properly a great one, N. 160. 
Gentry of England, args ſpeaking, in debt, N, 82. 
Geography of a jeſt ſettled, N. 138. | 
Gigglers in church, — N. 158. 
Giplies: an adventure between Sir Roger, che SPECTA- 
TOR, and ſome piplies, N. 130. 
Glaphyra, ya {tory * of Tofe ephus, N. 110. 
Glory, the love of it, N. 139. In what the perfection of 
it conſiſts, 1b. 
Good-breeding, the great revolution that has happened in 
that article, No. 119. | 
_ Goad- _ the neceſlity of ie, N. 100. | 
Good nature more agreeable in converſation than wit, N. 
169. The neceſſity of it, ib. Good - nature born with 
us, ib. 
Grandmother: Sir Reger de Coverley's great, great, great 


; promoter” s receipt for an haſty- pudding and a white - 


pot, N. 19. 
Great men, the tax paid by them to the public, N. 101. 


Not 7 known till ſome years after their deaths, ib. 


HANDS OM 


INDEX. 


H 
Ü people 3 fantaſtical, N. 144. 


The SyECTATOR's liſt of ſome handſom _ i; 
Harry Terſett and his lady their way of living, N. 100. 


Hate; why a man ought not to hate even his enemies, L. 


125. : 
Head-dreſs, the moſt variable thing in nature, N. 98. Ex- 
travagantly high in the 14th century, 25, With what 
ſucceſs attacked by a monk of that age, ib. 
Heathen philoſopber, N. 1 50. : 
Heirs * elder brothers _— ſpoiled i in their educa · 
tion, N. 123. a 
Hiſtorian in converſation, who, N. 136. 


Honeycomb (Will ) his knowledge of mankind, N. 105. 


his letter to the SyECTATOR, 131. his notion of a man 

of wit, 15 1. his boaſts, 7b, his artifice, 156. 

Honour, wherein commendable, N. 99. on when to be. 
exploded, ib. | 

2 2 uſe A ; 116. 

+ I | 

C 2 EUMO N, a great _—_ of crocodiles e885, 8 

- 126, 


| — coffee · houſe idols, N. 87. 


Immortality of the ſoul, arguments in proof of it, N. 111. 
Impertinents, ſeveral ſorts of them deſcribed, N. 1 48, 


and 168. 


* the merchant, a man of prodigious intelligence, 
136. | 
ladipoftion; a man under any, whether real or 2 
ry, ought not to be admitted into 1 N. 143. 
Indolence, what, N. 100. 
laſtinct, the power of it in brutes, N. 1: 0. 
Irreſolution, from whence ariſing, N. 151. ., . - 


: lrus s fear of and effects of it, N. 1 e 


E e 3 5 | | KENNET. 


* NY 


ENNE T (D Dr. ) his — of the country wakes; 
| N. 161. 

| beg. the ante of it 1 but not tedious, N. 94.. 
The only oy to extend. _ Py its natural di 


* . 


430 =Y bodily ws of two kinds, N. 115. 
Laertes, my character in: diſtinction from chat of. * 
N. 114 
Lancaſhire witches, a comedy cenſured, N. I 41 5 


Language, the ngliſh, much adulterated during the war, =” 


N. 165. 
Leontine and Eudoxus, their great fendſhip and adven- 


me. M4123. - 
Letters to the SyECTATOR;: from Rofalinda, with a de- 


fire to be admitted into the ugly club, N. 87; from. 


T. T. complaining of the idols in coffee-houles, ibid. 
from Philo-Britannicus on the corruption of ſervants, 
88. from Sam Hopewell, 89. from Leonora, remind- 


ing the SyECTATOR of the catalogue 92. from B. D. 


concerning real ſorrow,. 95. from Annabella, recom- 


mending the biſhop of Cambray's education of a daugh- 
ter, ib. from Tom Truſty, a ſervant, containing an ac- 


count of his life and ſervices, 96. from the maſter of. 
the fan-exerciſe, 102. from againſt the equeſtrian. 
order of ladies — 104. from Mill Wimble to Sir No- 
ger de Coverley, with a jack, 108. To the SyECTA- 


rox from .—complaining of the new petticoat, 127. 
from a lawyer on the circuit, with an account of the 


progreſs of the faſhions in the country, 129. from 
Will Honeycomb, 131. from George Trufty, thanking 


the SyECTATOR for the great benefit he has received. 
from his works, 34. from William Miſeacre, who de- 


fires his daughter may learn the exerciſe of the fan, ib. 
from a profeſſed liar, 136. from Ralph Valet, the 
faithful ſervant of a perverſe maſter, 137. from Pali- 
ence Giddy, the next thing to a lady's. woman, ib. from 


* 42 complaining of her lover's conduct, 40. 
rom 


INDEX 


from R. D. concerning the corrupt taſte of the age,. 
and the reaſons of it, ib. from Betty Saunter about a 
wager, ib. from Parrhenipe, who is angry with the 
SPECTATOR for meddling with the ladies petticoats, 
ib. from — upon drinking, ib. from Rachel Baſto con- 
cerning female gameſters, ib. from Parihenia, ib. 
from containing a reflection on a comedy called” 
The Lancaſhire witches,. 141. from Andromache, 
complaining of the falſe notion of gallantry in love, 
with ſome letters from her huſband to her, 142. from 
concerning wagerers, 145. from complaining 
of impertinents in coffee- houſes, ib. from complain 
ing of an old batchelor, 1b. from - concerning the ſkirts: 
in mens coats, ib. from on the reading of the 
common prayer, 147. from the SpECTATOR. to a 
dancing out-law, 148. from the ſame to a dumb vi- 
ſitant, ib. to the Sprcra ro from Sylvia a- widow,, 
deſiring his advice in the choice of a huſband, 149. 
the SrRCTATOR's anſwer, ib. to the SE rA TOR from: 
Simom Honeycomb, giving an account of his modeſty, 
impudence, and marriage, 1 54. from an idol that keeps: 
a coffee-houſe,. 155. from a beautiful milliner, com- 
plaining of her cuſtomers, 1b. from with a reproof 
to the SpECTATOR, 158. from concerning the la- 
dies viſitants, jb, from complaining of the behavi- 
our of perſons in church, 1b. from a woman's man, 7b. 
from ——with a deſcription of a eountry-wake. 161. 
from Leonora, who had juſt loſt her lover, 163. from. 
aà young officer to his father, 165. To the SyECTATOR: 
from a caſtle · builder, 167. from — concerning. T. S. 
a ſchool- boy ar Richmond, ib. from concerning ims 
pertinents, ib. from 1/aac Hedgeditch, a pocher, ib. 
Lewis of France, compared with the Czar of M uſcouy, 
x3 | 
Lye CE a great violation of tlie * of honour; N. 
10 
Life : 5 in what. manner our Hoes are. en according ta 
Seneca, N. 93. Life is not real but when chearful, 
143. in what manner to be regulated, ib. how to have 
a right enjoyment of it, 1b. A ſarvey of it in a viſion, 


159. 
Love, a paſfon never welt cured, N.. 1 18. Naturel love 


in 


” 


| 8 
, 
SSC 
in brutes e intenſe than in 0 . 120. 
the gallantry of it on a very ill foot, 142. Love has 
5 e to G with "__ 149. W | 


M 
7 CBE * H, thei incantations in a that play unden 
{ VN. 14 
1 e cuſtom among them, N, 85. 
Males among the birds have only voices, N. 128. 
Man, variable in his temper, N. 162. 7 
Marlborugh 7 Jobn Duke of) took the French 1 „ 
. out blood-thed, N. 1239. 
| Marriage life, always a vexatious or happy. condition, N. PI 
I4 ue 
Maſter. a go one, a prince in his family, N 107. 
complaint againſt ſome ill maſters, 136. 
Merab, her character, N. 144. P 
Mirzah, (the viſions of) N. 1 59. | 
. Mode: a ſtanding mode or dreſs recommended, N. 129. 


| 2 — 


Modeſty in men noways acceptable to ladies, N. 154. Pl 
Mourning: the ſigns of true mourning generally mifunder- 
N N. 95. P. 
N | Po 
R a party lady, forced to *. on Po 
Y the wrong ſide, N. 81. 
Nutmeg. of cr * of the P erfran emperor g titles, Pr. 
N. 160.5 ; Pre 
| | Pre 
O | | Pu; 
Oe enn IT V, the only defence againſt RN 
Oeconomy, — compared to good breeding, N. 114. E 
Onniamante, her nn, N. 1 44. | 1 
. | Riv 
( 5 5 P 3 : Ro; 
PHIL lo a good maſter, N. 137. 1 
Parties, an inſtance of the malice of parties, N. 125. By 


The diſmal effects of a furious party-ſpirit, 26, it cor-- 
rupts both our morals and judgment, 7b, and reigns 
more in the country than town, 126, Party patches, 
ny {cribblers e N. 125. 

_Paſhons 


| 


3 


paſſions of the fan, a treatiſe for the uſe of the author's 
ſcholars, N. 102. | 
Tedants, who ſo to be reputed, N. 105. The book- pe- 
dant the moſt ſupportable, ib, 3 | 


_ Pericles, his advice to the women, N. 8r. 


Perſians, their inſtitution of their youth, No, 99. 

Petticoat, a complaint againſt the hoop petticoat, N. 127. 
ſeveral conjectures upon it, 7b. compared to an E gþti- 
an temple, ih, _ 

Pharamond, ſome account of * and his Son 08 N. 
84. His edict againſt duels, 97. 

phgcion, his behaviour at his death, N. 133. 


Phyſiognomy, every man in ſome degree maſter of that 


art, N. 86. 

Place and precedency more conteſted among women of an 
inferior rank than ladies of 5. N. 148 5): 

Plato, his notion of the ſoul, N. 90. wherein, 3 
to him and his . the puniſhment of a voluptu- 
ous man conſiſts, | 

Pleaſure, when our ict purſuit, diſappoints itſelf, N. 


151. The deceitfulneſs of pleaſure, ib. 
_ Pontignan, (Monſieur) his adventure with two wn N. 


90. 


Poſterity, its privilege, N. 101. 


Poverty, the inconveniencies and mortifications uſually. at- 
tending- it, N. 1 50. 
Prejudice, the prevalency of it, N. 101. 


Procraſtination, from whence proceeding, N. 151. 


Providence, demonſtrative arguments for it, N. 120. 
Puniſhments i in > ichoole — N. 157. 


| | R : | 
E AS 0 N not to- bo 1 in brates, N 14 
Riding, a healthy exerciſe, N. 115. 


Rival mother, the firſt part of her hiſtory, N. 91. 


Roman and Sabine ladies, their example recommended to 
the Briti/h, N. 81. 


Keſalinda, a famous whig partizan, her misfortune, N. 81. 


| EEE 'S 
CHOOL-MASTER, the ignorance and nndiſcern-- 
ing of the e generality of them, N. 157, 168. 


8 cipios s 


2 
1 N D E X. 
Scipio, his judgment of Marius, when a boy, N. 1 $7. 
Sentry, his account of a ſoldier's life, N. 152. | 


Servants, the general corruption of their manners, N. $9, 


aſſume their maſter's title, 25. ſome good men among 
the many bad ones, 96. influenced by the example of 


their ſuperiors, 2b. and 107, The great merit of 
ſome ſervants in all ages, ib. The hard condition of 
many ſervants, 137. | 

Shakeſpear, wherein inimitable, N. 141. 

Sincerity, the great want of it in converſation, N 10 3 . 


8 a character affected by ſome, and for what reaſon, | 


. 150. the folly and antiquity of it, 25. 
13 the exerciſe of it, where tau ght, N 246 


Farbe, his behaviour at his execution, N 1 3 3. his 


| © ſpeech to his judges, 146. 
Soldiers when men of ſenſe, of an agreeable converſati-- 
„ on, N. 152 
Sorrow, the ward fi, igns of it very fallacious, N „ 
Scul, the wr” of it evidenced from ſeveral proofs 
N. 111. 

: SPECTATOR, his inquiſitive temper, N. 85. his account. 
of himſelf and his works to be written 300 years hence, 
LOT. his great modeſty, ib. he accompanies Sir Roger 

de Coverley into the country, 106. his exercife when 
young, 115. he goes with Sir Roger a hunting, 116. 
and to the aſhzes, 122. his adventure with a crew of 
gipſies, 130. The ſeverat opinions of him in the coun- 
try, 131. his return to London, and fellow-travellers 
in the ſtage · coach, 132. his ſoliloquy upon the ſudden 
and unexpected death of a friend, 1 33. | 
Spirits, the appearance of them not fabulous, N. 110. 
Squeezing the hand, by whom firſt uſed in making of love, 


N. Is 
Story-tellers, their ü punctuality, N. 138. 


| 
| 


= 


68, 


AST 2 (wn (corrupt) of the age, to what attributes, 
N. 14 

Tears, not always the ſign of true forrow; N. 95. 

Theodgſius and WO their adventures, N. 164. 

Fime, our ill uſe of it, N. 93. The Sręcrarox's di- 


Tom: 


| den e ſpend it, is, 


H 


--- a 


1 . 

Tom Touchy, a quarrelſom fellow, N. 122. 
Tom Tulip, challenged by Dick Craſtin, N. N. flies 4 inte 
the country, ib. 

Trucpenny (Jeet) APY — N. 82. | 


ALETUDINARI ANs in ſociety, who, N. 100. 
not io be admitted into company, but on condi- 
tions, 143. 
Vapours in women, to what to be aſcribed, N. 115. | 
Varilas, his chearfulneſs and * makes him ge- 
nerally acceptable, N. 100. 
Virgil, his beautiful allegories founded on the Platonir 
philoſophy, N. 90. 
Virtue, the exerciſe of it recommended, N. 93. its in- 
fluence, 76. its near relation to decency, 104. 
Volumes, the advantages an author receives of publiſhing 
his works in volumes rather than in ſingle pieces, N. 
124. 
Uranius, his great compoſure of ſoul, N. 0 3. 


AGERING diſputants expoſed, N. 145. 
White [ Moll) a notorious witch, N. 117. 
Widow, (the) her manner of captivating Sir Roger de Co- 
verley, N. 113. her behaviour at the trial of her cauſe, 
7b. her artifices and beauty, ib. too deſperate a ſcholar 
for a country gentleman, ib. her reception of Sir Roger, 
ib. whom ſhe helped to ſome tanſy in the eye of all the 
county, ib. ſhe has been the death of ſeveral foxes, 
115. Sir Roger's opinion of her that ſhe either deſigns 
to marry, or ſhe does not, 118. : 
William and B etty, a ſhort account of their amours, N. 
| 118. 
 Wimble (Will ) his letter to Sir Roger de Coverley, N. 108. 
his character, ib. his converſation with the 8E cTATOR,' 
ib. a man of ceremony, 119. thinks the SpECTaTOR 
a fanatic, 126. and fears he has killed a man, 131. 
Wine, not proper to-be drunk by every one that can ſwal- 
low, N. 140. | 


5 Women, 


92 


INDEX. 


1 the Engli iſh excel all other nations in beauty, N. 


81. ſigns of their improvement under the SE cTATOR'$ 
hand, 92. The real commendation of a woman, what, 
95, and 104, their pains in all ages to adorn the out- 
ſide of their heads, 98. more gay in their nature than 
men, 128. not pleaſed with modeſty i in men, 154. their 


ambition, 1 56. 
Woman's man 


tions, 2b, 
World, the preſent, a 2 for the next, N. 111. 


cribed, N. 156. his neceſſary qualifies 


